MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


ecial Hungarian Issue with Contributions from Hungar3 s Most Eminent Musicians: 
a von Dohnanyi, Yolanda Méro, Mme. Matzenauer, Carl Flesch. Master Lesson 
on Liszt’s Famous “Liebestraum’”’ by Mark Hambourg 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
AND VARIATIONS 


FAMOUS MELODIES. 
SACRED: AND SECULAR 


Album of Song Transcriptions Twelve Mother Goose Melodies 


and Variations 


FAMOUS MELODIES—SACRED 
AND{SECULAR 


Price, $1.00 


Who does not love the old familiar songs? 
One never tires of their beautiful melodies, often 
fraught with fond memories. In this album will 


be found the most popular of these favorites, ~ 


dressed in attractive and brilliant pianistic set- 
tings. These arrangements carry an appeal to 
both pianists and listeners. As none of them go 
beyond Ggade 5 in point of difficulty (many 
being in @¥des 3 and 4) they may be played by 
any ‘perfo} aoderate ability. 


PIA) | (INSTRUCTION 


Middle the Notes Above 
alg otes Below 
By Lidie ; 


ons Price, 75 cents 


Very eas attractive material for very 
young pian The student begins with 
Middle C one note at a time, going 


above and | 
given as v 
book is pra 


vient writing exercises are 
pretty little pieces. The 
strated. 


Great Famous Musicians 
Art of Music 
By James coke Price, $2.25 \ 


ome of the most eminent per- 
ess and professional world 
kk and their views as pre- 
r make most. interesting, 
uctive reading. Among the 
s. A. Edison, Charles M. 
ss, Gustav Mahler, Rupert 
| Ajeski, Edward Bok, Dr. 
others as well known. 


4ESTRA 


thestra Book 
Wm. H. Mackie 


- Price, 35 cents 
*t - Price, 65 cents 


High School and Col 
ru mentation ineha 


The opinig® 
sonages in 
are given it 
sented by : 
inspirational "a 
contributors a 
Schwab, Richa 
Hughes, Ralpli 
Frank Crane att 


OR’ 


e 
Senior 
Compile¢ 
Orchestra 
Piano Accomp 
Especially suital 
lege orchestras. 
parts for solo and 
etc. Almost any é 
and piano may be 


aa ¥5 
Liberal Examination Privileges 


By W. Berwald 


The Mother Goose rhymes always interest 
young children and the clever musical settings 
given them in this little album add to their charm. 
The text is given, although they are not in- 
tended for singing. Early Grade 2. 


Price, 60 cents 


Musical Moments 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


Twenty-five little piano solos, a duet and a 
novelty for one piano—eight hands comprise this 
collection of attractive recreation material suit- 
the instruction book. Grades 


Price, 75 cents 


able for use with 
Ieand..2; 


MUSICAL READINGS 


Popular Pianologues from the Repertoire 


} of Coyla May Spring 
By Clay Smith Price, $1.00 


The outstanding successes of these well-known 
Chautauqua performers have been ‘included in 
this volume. The variety is excellent, one being 
patriotic, another optimistic, some with a touch 
of pathos, others sentimental, then there is a 
comedy, a juvenile number and last, but not 
least, a sacred selection. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Elementary 
Piano Pedagogy 
By Chas. B. Macklin Price, $1.50 


Those first pupils are a problem; and the 
teacher who arrives at a solution of holding their 
interest while trying to get into their conscious- 
ness a working knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music, has made a real achievement, and this 
is just the thing that the author of this book has 
made many times easier. Every teacher and 
prospective teacher should read this book. 


PIPE ORGAN 


Organ Transcriptions 

By Orlando A. Mansfield 
Price, $1.25 : 
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NEW BOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


of Music and about Music 
ALBUMS OF PIANO MUSIC 


Celebrated Light Overtures 


Piano Solo Album—Price, $1.00 Piano Duet Album—Price, $1.50 


Piano arrangements of the standard overtures 
are always in demand and performers who supply 
the musical background for motion pictures, 
teachers who have pupils somewhat advanced and 
all good piano players will find much that is at- 
tractive in these volumes. These arrangements, 
if desired, may be played together as pieces for 
two pianos, six hands. Probably the best descrip- 
tion of these albums is the list of contents: 
Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Festival Overture, Leut- 
ner; Hungarian Lustspiel, Keler-Bela; If I Were 
King, Adam; Jubilee, Weber; Light Cavalry, 
Suppe; Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; Mignon, 
Thomas; Orpheus, Offenbach, and Pigue Dame. 
Suppe. 
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By Thurlow Lie 

Real American 
by William He 
thought and Thu 
quent musical se 
tional in cd@ate 
atory style} of 
artistically prin 
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WE ETUDE 


Excellent Sacred Cantatas 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS 


Suitable for Presentation “Between Seasons’’ 


. Many church choirs, encouraged by the success of the Easter program, will 
welcome the opportunity of presenting an attractive cantata before the summer 
holidays. Choirmasters will find ample time in the intervening period,to rehearse 


one of these short, effective cantatas. 


Any of These Cantatas May Be Had for Examination 
eT 


: 


BELSHAZZAR 


Choral Cantata for Mixed Voices 


Time, 35 Minutes 
By R. M. STULTS Price, 60c 


The thrilling narrative in the Book of 
Danicl of the great feast given by Bel- 
shagzar with the mysterious hand- writing 
on the wall has been used as the subject 
of this cantata. Mr. Stults, in his inim- 
ltable style, has composed a score that 
utilizes. the dramatic possibilities of the 
Story but which is not too difficult for the 
iverage choir with a few good solo voices. 


THE VISION OF DEBORAH 
For Soli, Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Time, 35 Minutes 
By RICHARD KIESERLING Price, 75c 


‘The story is taken from the well-known 

episode as told in the Book of Judges, 
e text being slightly versified by Mil 
red Correll for the musical setting. The 
usic is excellent, with an exotic flavor, 
nd the solo possibilities will appeal to 
tists of ability. Every good choir will 
njoy the preparation and presentation 
of this work. 


M lusic Publishers and Dealers 


DOVE PONS! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


THE WOMAN OF ENDOR 


For Soli, Chorus and Organ 
Time, 35 Minutes 
By R. M. STULTS Price, 60c 


The highly dramatic adventure of King 
Saul with the Woman of Endor has been 
selected as the text of this cantata. It 
is a story that will hold the interest of 
the audience throughout and, with the 
effective musical setting as given in this 
Seore, should prove very attractive. The 
solos are not lengthy and the chorus work 
is not too difficult for the average volun- 
teer choir. 


For Soli and Women’s Chorus 
Time, 30 Minutzs 

By PAUL BLISS Price, 60c 

Choirs composed entirely of women's or 
girls’ voices will welcome this excellent 
eantata. Founded on the beautiful Bib- 
lical story of Ruth and Naomi the text 
is charming in its poetie simplicity. The 
choruses’ are scored for four part singing, 
but the second alto part may be omitted, 
if necessary. The solos are short, pleas- 
ing and effective. 


1710-12-14 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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= Grandmother’s Garden 


FIVE NEW COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
‘ BY 


MRS, H, H. A. BEACH 


(OPUS 97) 
WSS ORIES 
The complete set is |_being Be ae = 


played by the composer in her 


recitals with great success. 


ba D Price 
18436 MORNING GLORIES 50 

: Morning Glories is a harp-like improvisation. 

18437 HEARTSEASE .30 


Heartsease is a tender lyric in modern style. 


be 49494 HEARTSEASE 


Lento cantabile 


_ All These Pieces are Worthy of a Place on Any Concert Program ' 
f Portion of One of These Artistic Piano Offerings Is Given Below. 
All are in Grades § and 6. 


Grade WV Price,>0uents Mrs. H.H. A, BEACH, Op. 97, No. 2 


FROM 
GROVOMOTNER 
GQRDEN 


RQ Fe. 6, SONPOSITIONC 


A Wenere 


ase AIA DUNC 


“I$440- HON 


Catalog No. : Price 
18438 MIGNONETTE 50 
Mignonette is a elaesic minuet. 
18439 ROSEMARY and RUE 60 
Rosemary and Rue is ‘a slow movement, full 
of sentiment, 
18446 HONEYSUCKLE 60 


Horas isa light waltz movement in “zunning™” 
style. 


Published by 


THEODORE 


PRESSER 
co. 


1710-1712-1714 
Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PA. 


APRIL. 1926 


SPLENDID MUSIC FOR 
COMMENCEMENT 


Operas, Operettas and Cantatas © 


Note: The operas and operettas are easy to sing, easy to cos- 
tume and easy to stage. There is.ample time yet—before Commence- 
ment—to rehearse and produce any one of them. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Book and Lyries by Music by 
Agnes Emelie Peterson Louis Woodson Curtis 

There is a romantic charm in the lyrics and melodies of this opera, closely associated 
with the atmosphere of France and Spain of the eighteenth century. Its tuneful measures 
are direct and forceful. There is oppoztunity for group and solo dancing. 

One costuming suffices for all acts. Stage settings and effects may be “home made.” 
The opera is so constructed that it may be curtailed. 


Voeal Seore, $1.50 Libretto and Guide, $1.50 


CAPT. KIDD or THE DAUGHTERS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Libretto by A Comic Operetta in Two Acts Music by 
Frederick H.. Martens William Beazley 

How Pobinson Crusoe’s daughters came to be on their father’s famous island, and how 
they passed the time before Captain Kidd made his appearance in those parts, and the 
various adventures which then befell them until in the end Captain Kidd turns out to be 
Dr. Kidder, and a rousing fox-trot carries all concerned into matrimony is all told in a 
sparkling musical score with delightfully humorous lyrics. 

Vocal Score, $1.00 Stage Manager’s Guide and Libretto, $0.75 


THE QUEST OF THE GIPSY FOR A COOK 
A Musical Comedy in One Act By H. Loren Clements 


A charming little musical comedy. Male character parts can readily be taken by women 
satisfactorily. The tale of how seven pretty Boston cooking-school graduates and the 
chief of a band of “bachelor gipsies’” are happily and humorously scrambled in Cupid’s 
chafing-dish. Gay dance rhythms and bright colorful gipsy music. Costumes can be readily 
improvised. Voeal Scor e, $0.75 


THE MAGIC WHEEL 


Book by Ao Opera in Two Acts Music by 


Alice C. D. Riley Jessie L. Gaynor 


This opera, by one of the most gifted of American women composers, tells a delightful 
love story in a half-humorous, half-sentimental fashion that is bound to please. Book and 
lyrics are clever. Mrs, Gaynor’s music is in her best vein—essentially melodious, taking 
and effective. There is much attractive incidental music; as well as the dances now 
demanded in the best amateur operettas. 

Vocul Score, $1.50 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
Aun Operetta By Carrie B. Adams 


This operetta has simplicity of construction and refinement of thought t> commend 
itself to both teachers and pupils. Its study will develop good taste and a capacity to enjoy 
music. For pupils in sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

Price, 60 cents 


FANS AND LANTERNS 


By Eduardo Marzo 


An operetta for girls. Clever and witty text. Attractive music. Easy to sing; easy 
to costume; easy to stage. Entirely different from the usual Japanese type. 
Characters: The King of the Lanterns;,. Queen of the Fans; Royal Keeper of the 
Parasols; Village maidens “and the fascinating “‘villain’’ who seeks to rule the kingdom, 
Mr. Electric Light. For young people; not children. 
Price, $1.00 


CHIMES OF YESTERDAY 


By Carrie B. Adams 
An entertainment for both children and adults; together or separate. Distinctively 
American—exploiting a period in American history dating from 1845 to 1865. Colonial 
costumes. Easy to sing; easy to stage. Lovely old songs that will delight the heart of all 
good Americans, Price, 75 cents 


A MID-SUMMER NIGHT 


oe tata for threé-part phe of women's ae with Soprane: WiesZza-aaprana atid alts 
solus, Miana accempaniment. Tene. and muse by Diss, 
he eye parts argi Spirit of Silence of the ight, Spirit ef Sterm, mezzo; Spirit ef 
a 


Dan 

he Seerat: Stars ang Firebiot,. Shadows, Stormfende, Raindrops, Birds and Sun: 

beams. For either adult or young. tr6 tre he, voices 4 bath, egtehentys, parts obtainable, 
Seore, 60 cents 


RETURN OF PROSERPINA | 


Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 
A cantata depicting the beauties of Springtime. Text from Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
“Wonder Book.” 
Mother Ceres and Proserpina. Choruses for older girls; choruses for 
children. Songs and dances alternate. Can be given with special costumes—if desired. 
Specigl costumes and stage effects unnecessary, however. A fine out-of-doars musical play. 
Price, 60 cents 


NATURE’S IDYL 


A school cantata for three-part singing, by John Charles Donovan. For school grades— 
six and seven. Captivating verse and charming music. 

The melodic beauty of the composition has been applauded at many a school concert 
—notably by the singing of three hundred children in the open at one of the parks in 
Cincinnati. Vocal Score, 40 cents 


THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 


Cantata for baritone solo and three-part chorus of female voices. The text by Ran- 
dolph Hartley. The music by Ethelbert Nevin, arranged by Deems Taylor. 

Ethelbert Nevin wrote but one choral work, “The Quest.’”” This is for mixed voices. 
Had he lived he would undoubtedly have arranged the work for female voices. But this 
was not to be—so Deems Taylor—none could do it better—has arranged it under the title 
“The Land of Heart's Desire.’” He has made Nevin’s “The Quest” a new, glowing, su- 
premely singable and taking contribution to the repertory of American choral music. 

Vocal Score, 75 cents 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART 


Cantata for two-part chorus of female voices, solos and teat with piano accompani- 
ment. The verse and music selected from many sources by W. F. See. 

Contents: Morning Invitation, chorus. Invocation, solo. Seed Time, duet. Blossom 
Time, chorus, The Murmuring Stream, chorus. Two Episodes in the Life of a Tulip, (a) 
The Sunbeam, solo; (b) The Naughty Tulip, solo. The Wind and the Sunbeam, duet. 
The Primrose, chorus, Ringing the Flower Bells, solo. Invitation to the Dance, duet. 
Maypole Dance, chorus. May Longings, duet. Eventide, chorus. Night and the Hares 
chorus. Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Order from your local dealer, If he cannot supply, order from 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
318-320 W, 46th Street 
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For the dresses in which a sewed-in 
shield seems desirable, Kleinert’s 
make four different shapes in several © 


sizes - 
In choosing shields, it is well to 
wing 643! explain to ene saleswoman for just 
of dress you wish them, and 


what sort 
also tO consider the special purposes 


for which they were designed. 

For maximum protection, ask for 
the double covered Gent; if you can 
a jighterweight shield, there 1S 


Onv® yse 

Featherweight. Both of chese are made 
in four shapes: Regular, for heavy 
cloth of silk dresses, Crescett, for 
lighter fabrics, Oper, with a short 
sleeve flap for evening wears High 


Point, for csrcessive perspiration. 

The Nwera has a unique feature, a0 
ox abort ; edgin g under the curve chrovgh which 
vey na ; the shield may be sewed fast to the 

‘ armhole —the oaly shield which can 


be sew ed anywhere except around the 


edges— especially good for kimona 


sleeves: 
For bla 
Pane. 


ck shields, ask for Onyx OF 


A handy time-savet iS the On-and- 
off equipped with tiny safety pins. 
Kileinert’s Guimpe is 2 slip-ovet © 
white net equipped wi 
des the style illustrated, 
i in sleeveless de- 


GHIRLASTIC 
Cut low enough Jor ; > : 
decollete Kleinert $ Shirl 


conventen 
easily Jaundere 


a 
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Orn is ERESTING, TOo 
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esting reading f 
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a. ane y woman, a practi 

ae protective rubber articles eee, - 
ney and untold annoyance Pat: 


Copies a 
re free upon 
edition lasts. 3 request—as long as this 


Keineils, 


REO LU. 3.NAT_OF?. 


I. B. KLEINER 
T RU 
2 copate ee COMPANY, Dept. G, 485 Fi | 
NAME.” , without obligation, ae sagem Sy New Yor 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
ited States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
razil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
ublic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
icaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
‘cluding Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 

sions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
ier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 
_ REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
ress money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
ted States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
foney sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


ff its safe arrival. 
- DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
acter of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
not wish to miss an issue. Therefore, the pub- 
ers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
mths’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
il themselves of this convenience of remitting 
er will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. 


On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addresse? %o 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
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Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp E.itswortn HipsHer 
Vol. XLIV, No. 4 __ APRIL, 1926 
Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. S.A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 
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their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the lst 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


Unavailable manuscripts will 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vion Talley, who at- 
d much notice in 
is City as a miss of 
en, made her début at 
) Metropolitan Opera 
© on February 17, as 
in “Rigoletto.” © Ter 
¢ created something of 
tion, bringing her ten 
n ¢alls at the close of 
et including the Caro 
Rarely bas a young 
come before the pub- * 
nder such auspicious ; 
tions, and the eritics were almost unani- 
(in foretelling her brilliant future. 


Old Rocking Chair of Rev. Sam- 
rancis Smith used while he was writ- 
p national hymn, ‘‘America,’”’ has been 
by Philips Andover Academy where 
Was a student in 1832, the year of 
mn’s composition. 


Manion TALLEY 


Opera House in New York, 
commodation of the Metropolitan 
ompany, and to be dedicated in 1928, 
ved by the board of directors at 
on January 21st. Though not 
decided, it probably will be located 
yenth Street and Wighth Avenue. 
skyscraper, with many offices and 
being considered. The manage- 
e Chicago Civie Opera Company, 
a similar move under consideration. 


gezregating Three Thousand 
s offered to American composers, 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
mation may be had from Mrs. 
per, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 


m Jennings Bryan Memo- 
m of forty-eight bells, one for 
a the Union, is to be erected in 
D.C, A committee to carry out 
has been formed with Josephus 
etary of the Navy in the Wil- 
at its head. 


armonic Society of Mel- 
stralia, gave on the 22d of Jan- 
-hundredth performance of Tan- 
hh.’ * Dame Clara Butt and 
mford took part; and there 
of two hundred. 


Setaccioli, prominent com- 
ne of the best known teachers 
1 recently in Sienna, in his fifty- 
His compositions include many 
Bete. ehoral works and piano 

quiem in honor of the Queen 
erifa, won the prize of the 
nonic Academy of Rome. 


Per Annum is now being 
municipalities of the United 

the encouragement of musical 

cording to latest reports. 


Jobn Alden Carpen- 
ter achieved almost the im- 
ssible when, on February 
19, his ballet, “Skyscrapers”, 
introduced saxophones, banjo 
and tom-tom into the orches- 
tra of the staid Metropolitan 
Opera UWouse of New York, 
for its premiére. ‘The plot is 
unique in theatrical miming, 
as it perueys through chore- 
¥ ography the activities of the 
erection of a modern cloud- 
reaching building. The ap- 
indicated the approval of the 
a success of the composer in 
ul . 


Festival at the Crystal 
as been fixed for June, 5th, 
12th. Florence Austral, Ben 
dford and Marcel Dupre are 
leading soloists; while Sir 
ill be the conductor. 


National Opern Com- 
years of successful work, is 
having to abandon its spring 
of lack of funds. The Na- 

st has found itself unable 


The State Symphony Orchestra of 
New York is reported to have abandoned 
the latter part of its season of concerts, be- 
cause of Jack of funds. Alfredo Casella, the 
eminent Italian composer and conduetor, had 
been engaged to conduct these last perform- 
ances of the series. 


“El Retablo,” a puppet opera based on 
the adventures of Don Quixote, and composed 


by Manuel De I’alla, was presented at the 
Town Hall of New York, on December 29, 
by the League of Composers. It is a min- 


jature lyviec drama of less than thirty minutes, 


and the music received warm commendation 
at this American premi¢re 

Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, has been dec- 
ovated by King Victor WHmmanuel of Italy, 
with the third order of knighthood in the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, as a reecogni- 
tion of his services in the spreading and 


advancing of the cause of Italian musical art. 
This is his third decoration since the war. 
Dame Nellie Melba is now 
farewell tour of Great Britain. 
farewell to London will be at a 


singing a 
Tier formal 
coneert in 


the Royal Albert Ilall on May 18. Dazzling ° 
the musical world in the early 1890’s as the 


“Second Patti,” with a voice about as near 
as humanly possible perfect in scale and tech- 
nic, hers has been a long eareer, and full of 
honors. 


Boys in Opera has become a living ques- 
tion in Bngland, as a consequenee of a sea- 
son of three weeks at Todmorden, where Mr. 
Ronald Cunliffe produced a repertoire of “The 
Magic Flute,’ “The Golden Cockerel,’’ ‘‘Pag- 
liaeci’” and “The Secret of Susannah,’ the 
entire stage personnel of soloists and chorus 
being composed of boys with unchanged voices. 
According to the Musical News and Herald, 
“the standard was high, and much of the 
singing was so beautiful that it will never 
be forgotten.” 


A Statue of Cesar Franck has been 
unveiled in Liege, where he was born in 1842. 
A special night at the Opera, with the Queen 
of the Belgians in attendance, was given in 
honor of the event. 


The Waldorf College Choir, under the 
direcfion of Osear Lyders, is making a name 
for itself in the middle west as an interpreter 
of @ capella music. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs began 1926 with three thousand and 
thirty-six afliliated clubs with an aggregate 
membership of more than two hundred thou- 
sand. Forty-nine states and territories, in- 
cluding Alaska and the Philippines, are 
organized; Texas and Missouri leading with 
more than two hundred clubs each. 


Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, is near- 
ing a unique position in the concert field. 
Three times within two months he has filled 
Carnegle Hall and at the last program the 
audience overflowed onto the stage. 


Seventy-three Years as Organist of 
the same chureh would seem to be a unique 
vecord. Mrs. Kemp, an Hnglish lady, at the 
age of eighty-six has lately finished such a 
service to the Biggleswade Parish Church. 


Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, internationally 
known to the last generation 
as a remarkable pianist. died 
recently in !London, Born at 
Cologne, July 5, 1847, she 
wis taken as a child to Lon- 
don, where she attracted 
much notice as a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music 
and then made her début at 
the Crystal Palace, in 1863. 
She edited many of the clas- 
sies and translated many of 
the standard opera repertoire, Her fortune 
of about one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars was left mostly to the Royal 
Academy of Music and to the Royal Society 
of Musicians, 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN 


A National Music Memory Contest is 
being planned by the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in association with the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee. The _ better 
development of a general appreciation of 
music is the main object back of the move- 
ment. 


An “Infantry Song’ Prize of three- 
hundred-and-fifty dollars is offered for the 


best song—words and music—expressing the’ 


spirit and achievements 
the United States Army. The contest closes 
June 1, 1926; and full particulars may be 
had from the Infantry Journal, 1115 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


of the Infantry of 
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Descant Singing, a custom of the Eliz- 
abethan days, has been revived at St, Paul's 
Chapel, Columbia University. This old-time 
method of harmony consists of a group of 
sopranos singing a counter melody above the 


others and has been recently revived with 
much success in England. A group of se- 


lected sopranos soaring above the melody of 
the hymn as sung by the worshippers, 
produces a beautiful effect, and is to be given 
a thorough trial at Columbia. 


The Music Supervisors National 
Conference wil] be held in Detroit on April 
12-16. All phases of musical instruction and 
activity in the public schools are program- 
med for presentation and discussion by leaders 
of wide reputation in the work. This will 
be the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
organization, and a real thrill of inspiration 
awaits all who attend. Further particulars 
may be had from Thomas Chilvers, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 


Maurits Leefson, one of the most 
eminent piano instructors of Philadelphia, 
and widely known throughout America, died 
February 16, after a long illness. Born in 
Amsterdam, Holland, on January 26, 1861, 
he was educated in the school there, and at 
the Cologne Conservatory. For thirty-eight 


years he had been a teacher in Germany, 
Holland and America, numbering many suc- 


cessful pianists and teachers among his pupils. 


American Negro Jazz was heard for 
the first time in Russia, during the week of 
February 15. An organization of six colored 
musicians, who had been enlivening Paris, 
went to Russia under official invitation with 
the Soviet Government for a tour of four 
months. 


The Haslemere Festival of Chamber 
Musie of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries 
will be held this year from August 24 to 81, 
The festival is under the direction of Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, a recognized authority on 
the music of that period, for flutes, viols, 
harpsichord and clavichord. Full informa- 
tion regarding accommodations to be had 
econ Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch, Haslemere, Eng- 
and. ; 


American Composers of serious work 
for the orchestra are to be encouraged by 
further commissions to furnish compositions 
to be interpreted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, accoriing to the lately reported 
statements of Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
that superior organization. 


The Heugel Prize of 100,000 Franes, 
for an opera by a French composer, has been 
awarded to M.. J. Canteloube, for his “tLe 
Mas (The Manor House). Jacques Rouché, 
director of the Opéra, has aecepted the work 
for production there. 


Joseph Carl Breil, wide- 
ly known American  com- 
poser, died on January 24, at 
his home in Los Angeles. He 
was particularly known as a 
writer of musical scores for 
screen dramas, his music to 
“Queen WBlizabeth,” with 
Sarah Bernhardt in the title 
role, having been the first 
score composed especially for 
a film production, Tis opera, 
“The Legend, was produced 
successfully at the Metropol- 


J. C, Brew 
itan Opera House, March 12, 1919. 


“Mozart,” the musical play by Sascha 
Guitry, with the seore by Reynaldo Hahn, 


has been such a success that the author and 
composer haye been asked to collaborate on 
an opera with the Salzburg master as the 
eentral figure. The work is announced to be 
presented at the Opéra Comique of Paris in 
March, ‘1927. 


The Swedish Naval Band, wnder the 
direction of Erik Hosberg, will tour the east- 
ern States this spring. It comes with the 
official cachet of its home government and 
recognition of the United States Government, 
as it will participate in the ceremonies at 
Washington in honor of John Ericecson, the 
Swedish-American inventor of. the Civil War 
Monitor, at which the Crown Prince will 
represent Sweden, 


(Continued on page 321) 
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for the ; 
e PIANOFORTE — 
Commencement and Baccalaureate Music AN 


ONE PIANO, SIX HANDS 


A Selected List of ENSEMBLE NUMBERS 


fs ; - nop Gipsy Ronde hist es $1.01 

It is almost time to select music for Graduation Exercises. Music side Aa eh = A nathan ‘8 
an rillante, 

Supervisors will find excellent material in these lists of selections, any ot % ee vr ikellenhoupt 1.0 
romenade Polka—March, os 
any excel- paguet ei 
of which may be secured for examination. They include many 10109 Soovbels «sate by et 3 
lent publications, in addition to established favorites of previous years. T6i8 Marche Tying Kelling 7 
Polka _de la Reine........Ra GC 


9974. The Trumpet Call—March. 
Loeb-Evans - .80 
9977 In the Arena—March, 


Engelmann 
MIXED VOICES—FOUR PARTS 16269 March and Tams esha Hofmann 
COMME 16919: Taps; s.4 ceca . Engelmann 
Continued 11008. Two Flowers ee Koeiling 
School Polonaise Militaire ....Chopin 
UNISON ee Title Grades Price | 11146 Barcarolle (‘Tales of Hoff- 
Catalog School = CG. Verdi EH $0.08 man’®)» ... iene Offenbach 
N Title Grades) Price 20468 Brave and True. wobec eee eee eee n ees . Verdi . 11018 Homeward March . Lindsay 
Be: LW. 5.8 $0.10 20160 Come,» Gentle Spring... <2. cvaenme ne oles Haydn H 10 11023 Iris—Intermezzo ten jon enard, 
20226 Anchored......+seeeeegereercereneed M. Watson as 10 188 Come to the Gay Feast of Song....R. E. de Reef H 20 13378 Marche Heroique. .. . Spaulding 
ae Soke Ss Fae MR 8 ob eg at oe 5 H 10 10392 Come Where the Lilies Bloom. .W’, L. Thompson H ie 13562 Le Carillon— oie Poente oil 
2 Fealty Song. a svee'e oe wisleles bees see sles ). ner - ‘ 15808 From the Old: Homestead.(Medley).1. Lieurance H ‘ eon Ringw 80 
S0810 Honing (Soe) aaa ake Moret 3 8 ig) AbTIb Glad MeeyMMornn: ase B. L, Ashford 8H 18, | 14088 Pageant Massie iss sas 
20281 Spring Song...+-++s+eeeerer esses BIS cyt 265 Hail! Orpheus! Hail!............ RE. de Reef H — .15 | y4oyy Festival Proceso mame 
20197 Toreador Song «.++.++ssseseees ene pay HCL 1 20307 Hunting (song 2 eee = kia tele Priel R. Kieserling H 115 Rathbunzearlow | 2.90 
ae OA 20128 In the Pride’ of May. .:......2.05+-- G. Ferrata 8-H Hs ae Dixie Doodle: ae ae 80 
10509:-Last: Good-byensncasn scisiensn emery H,. T. Burleigh 8-H , Camp 6 ory..Eduward st =. 85 
TWO PARTS—TREBLE VOICES 20344 Oh, Hail Us Ye Bice. cate ioiee ce em te Verdi H 10 | 14427 Tripping Through Be eg ae aa 
z a = > t $ ) 
20489 Brooklet’s Song ....-+++- +++ +++: Re Ms Stilts) SELIM GS pORES Old ERR EC AB isa: nest ea canna RM. Stults 3) | 1285 Disie tand Det 6 
20518 Butterfly-Bumble Bee...........- R. Kieserling 8-H 12 20484 Sleepy Hollow Tune..............-- R. Kounts H ° 14486 Cavalry Advance.E. Schneider - 90 
20347 Come Where the Lilies Bloom..W. L. Thompson 5-8 08 20808 Song OMmbLOMe Ns. |e tis ce mectie yao 7 aR Morrison 8-H .06 14437 Southern -Beauty.£. Schneider i 
20510 Days of Long Ago, The........-...+- J. Brandl 5-H 06 Fi aLOZeb: Song Of popningrs vine dosrce center R. M. Stults 8-H 15 
20858. Ditch Lullaby omens els vss see - loo I, B, Wilson 5-8 08 16550, Songs) (Belovediiiy sis. susie necale T. Lieurance 8-H ve TWO PIANOS, FOUR ENDS 
20607 Egyptian Song ........-+-++++5- beeeees E. Gest 5-H +12 | 20841 Song of Long Ago........0+eeeee: R. M. Stults H ie 7274 The Mill, Op. 75, No. 2, 
20099 Forget-Me-Not .-..-.-..enee0ee02-8s. Margo 5-8 10 20389 Spring Greeting (Blue Danube Waltzes) ae P- hikers Landry 40 
BOS6LuT: Know. au Bank vinciseretemis seine ss shehe C.-E. Horn 5-8 -08 J. Strauss H 15 2008 Homage A’Mozart, 
20817 In Arcady .....0 ccs eee ences eeer eee E. Gest 5-8 06 20482 Summer Travesty...........c00+8. R. M. Stults H 12 Wan Da Armstrong 1,00 
80865 “in Forest ‘Shades saiieie sieiicis's « 1s) <:huarepenceed N. Dale 5-8 08 20470 The March of ‘Time....ic.....000.--> D. Wood H 20 8566 Festival March, Op. S 
20062 I’ve Been Roaming..............- Horn-Pitcher 8-1 :12 | 20055 Where Roses Used to Grow.......- I. B. Wilson 8-H 12 Geza Horvath . 
20820 My Bright Sun (O Sole Mio)......... Dei Capuemes.6 08 16958 Grand Valse Ra 2 ler 126 
20874 Mystion River ticriemas sole slate pero. s us ciesimen me N. Dale 5-8 ‘| % Bae, a f : 5 
10865 Night Winds (Lullaby from Jocelyn) on a BACCALAUREATE ANTHEMS ees icledy in! ee ee 
Godard-Forman 8- : 14453 Camp_ of Gis -Eduard Holst 
20866 On the Saisie cues er emes: bs R. S. Morrison 5-8 06 TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 14480 The Flatterer...C. Chaminade 
20327 Serenade -.-.++++-eeee essere ess ae Schubert 5-8 08 | 20287 By.- Babylamis:  Waatersiaycicni-torevs bis «alelsrattretaneay H. Smart $0.08 | 14482 Dixie Doodle....Eduward Holst » 
10774 Spring Song ....-....-+eseeee Pinsuti-Challinor 8-H 10 | 10155 Come, Let Us All Rejoicing........... J. C. Warhurst .10 | 14496 Shooting Stars Galop, Re 
20488 Springtime Fantasy ......--...-+- KM. Salts, BH ‘10 | 20278 Hark, Hark, My'‘Soul..s:i¢cus'-sas+u sales Wm, Baines 12 | 14849 Valse Arabesque .........Lack 
20318 Star Flowers ......-seeeeseeeee eens E. Gest 58 606 90801) Praise then lord... nee en marine aoe eee Wm. Baines 12 | 15347 Maytime..Mary Helen Brown 
20190 The Dance of the Leaves......... I. B. Wilson 3-8 ‘12 | 20295 Praise Ye the Father......sisvscseeseeess Ch. Gouriod .08 | 15348 Gavotte Miniature, 4 
20156 The Seasons -.....+..02+se eee eees R. J. Pitcher 5-8 12 | 10128 The Lordils My Shepherd....-.s+-«+s+. J. C. Warhurst .10 Mary Helen Brown  .50 
10836 Time of Youth.............¢. Donisetti-Forman 8-H 10 
20208 ‘Tis of Summer We Sing.....,..-1. B. Wilson 58 08 THREE-PART TREBLE VOICES ONE PIANO, EIGHT HANDS 
155 Voices of the Woods........ ubinstein-Forman  5- : q 
20229 Welcome Pretty Primrose Flower. .Pinsuti-Bliss 8-H .08 | 20289 ee ie caty ‘yn & Ne Sf aa it Oar AH. Smart .12 | 11271 In the Procesoe De ata! eae 
108 When: Life is#Brightesto.. saaemecoe G Einsul 8 10 6266 My Faith Looks Up to Thee...... vial storage F, Lachner .15 11652 Galop—Marche ne Lavignac 1.00 
20202. Promised Land ©.) ci kemaeeents wauuteceeie M. B, Foster .08 S8OL Valse ‘Lovrarer E ‘issa  .60 
20285 \Unfold jvc sportalaseseeeee teen seen ete Ch. Gounod 10 ee 7a 
THREE PARTS—TREBLE VOICES 20260 Song cof: Praise.) Jeane ee eine anes G. Goublier .08 TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS — 
20880 Bright May Morning.............. R. M. Stults 8-H $0.12 MALE V 18012 Minuet in G.Beethoven-Parlow  .40 
20016 By the Waters of Minnetonka...... T. Lieurance 8-H 12 OICES 18013 Chant Sans Paroles, p 
; 12 | 10920 Jerusalem the Golden..............-0005. R. M. Stults .10 Tschaikowsky-Parlow _.60 
20842 Chick-a-dee-dee. .... 60. cece cater ere ees E. Gest 8-H . . y é 
20188 Come, Let Us Go A-Maying........ I. B. Wilson 8-11 p10.,| 10452 Gbraise the Lord...) ecenav osha eeeeeenn F. C. Maker  .08 aay Carmen po ae. Paris a 
10674 Evening Shadows.......+...-es005- C.R. Ricct H 115 | 20199 Praise Ye the Father...............2.25.. Ch. Gounod 408 10388 erche 1 a Symphony, a7 
6196 Franklyn’s Dogge s.-..-.seseeeee ees J. B. Grant 8-H 15 MIXED VOICES ny, 
LOS5O iKGipsies: sere sa:-teivins ciclo os kee J. Brahms H 15 1880 Persian March..4. de Kontski 1.50 
10276 Humoreske (Swanee River)..... Dvorak-Wilson H 10 20030 Blessed Art Thou, O Lord.............. T. D. Williams 12 6478 Impromptu a la’ Hongroise, J 
20029 In Measured Tread..... arranged from A. Costa 7-H 08 20168 Come, Let Our Hearts and Voices Join..... HOTS Pipe , . _ P. Lacome 1,25 
20133 Leafy June is Here...........0+4- E, S. Hosmer H 12 20852 Great and Marvelous Are Thy Works........ H. B. Gaul .12 Raped Grand’ Valse Cn elmann 1.75 
20380 Little Boy and a-Dream.............. F. Foster H 12 | 20222 Hallelujah Chorus ......3..e+e.eeeareess G. FP, Handel “G16. hargy Russian “Hynneeeae a Peek BE 
20886 Little Telltalese.) wuiewls eeu ots T. F. H. Candlyn 8-H “121.4 (10781 Holy Art Dhoust, eee ee eee ees G. F. Handel 08 4400 Festival Proce an 
20175 Medley of Scotch Songs........-. R. M. Stults 8-H 12 | 10740 How Excellent is Thy Loving Kindness....E. S. Baracs 415 | Rathbun +80 
6169 Old Time Favorites (Medley)....... H. H. Pike 8-H -15 | 10414 I Will Praise Thee, O Lord.....+..s.e0. J. W. Lerman . .16 6822 Marche Teiumphale, pears 80 
RUDRA Roadal skeen et ee A. P. Risher oes ae 20593 I Will Praise the Lord....-..-a.secese...es W. Baines .12 | 7565 M- ee Chivalry Sat Ss _ 
20275 Song of Joy..-+.++++eyeeeeeees I. J. Paderewski 7-E . 20042 Jehovah Is Our Lord and God.......... ON Mi Schoébel 12 al Waaeen res.) aa eee ae + 
20096 Spring ..........- BS Seen eee Beethoven-Gest 7-H 21271815659) Get, the-BarthuReioices ae 1 near T. D. Williams 12 | 127° en a ‘the " Flag—Patriotic : 
20220 Summer Song........seceeceeeees R. M. Stults 8-H 12 10214 Praise the \okd 4c ee Bag > seen A. Randegger .10 14488 Tripping Through the Heather, 
20610 St. Swithin’s Chimes.........+--005- W. Baines 8-H 12 44 Praise Ye the Father taney cx eee Ch. Gounod 05 : Eduard Holst 1.28 
20863 Won't You Set Us Free?............ A, Dvorak 8-H 12 20179: Rejoice and “Be Gladsae coos. «« « . a cseie O. M. Schoebel .10 14439 Shooting Stars Calor 
‘ 20463 The Spacious Firmanent on High......... R. M. Stults  .12 14445 Cal Advane Bs ee ae 
ew - alvary vance. c oo 
FOUR PARTS—TREBLE VOICES poem LS delle 2 Lancto, E. E. Hibsher  \10\\\94a4@ Dixie Land. jae D. Emmet — .80 
gene 20394" Worship= the Lordiamepn ae te Saat en eres M. Watson  .10 14448 Awakening of the Birds, 
144 Annie Laurie.......... arranged by D. J. Peake A O. Lange -.1 
120 Cupid Made.Love to the Moon...... D. L. Smith H 15 MIXED VOICES Se SOPRANO, ALTO, BASS 14449 Fast Mail Galop. .L. Seas “80 
15658 One, Two, Three, Four.........,.+.0+ J. Alaw H ‘10 | 20964 Echo Sone it ka eae E. Gest 8H $0.08 18053 No Surrender—March, Mavsicane Se 
areas ee pes Japannee, The..... ; = Peat Se Le 18186 Commencement Marae seus ‘ 
fee u er: the Deepie Gk onc cs oe toe ilson 8- 6 Ng +80 
MIXED VOICES FOUR PARTS 20263 Owl, He ieee cect conte eee Asap E. Gest 8-H .08 | 18070 Dance cf the ieee 
10884. Alma’ Mater: 20sc sacs aeanledeeiicle J. W. Bischoff 8-H $0,056 | 20319 River Nile, Thes............0c.0000.- E. Gest 8-H 08 ackson Peabody, Jr, 4.0 
20483 Bells of Spring........-..005+ F. R. von Flotow 8-H 106 1 20069) Vesper’ Bell)’ The ../.1e2,. fesse: IT. B. Wilson 8-H ,0g | 18602 Installation Mee Rocbegt ad 
8827 Tarantella from ‘“‘Masaniello,” | 
d 1 7296 C tangents ae Lo 
iri i los, Cantatas, etc., are jnvited to tell thei ‘oncert Polonaise..Engelmann 1.00 
Those desiring Piano or Vocal Solos, ¥ yf - .! 2 eir needs and let us 3222 Grand Festival March, ‘ 
make up a special package for examination. Catalogs sent on request H, Engelmann 1.0 


3175 Parade Review..H. Engelmann 8 
6882 Comrades in Arms—Two-Step, 
F. Hayes 1,00 
7046 Hungary, Op. 410, Rapsodie 
Mignonne ...C, Koelling 1.0 


: THEODORE PRESSER CO. 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. | | 14509 Frying Squadron’ Galop, 


A, Parlow 


14450 Love by Moonlight. .C. Durand 
Music Publishers and Dealers P H I L A D E L P H I A 9 P A e TWO PIANOS, TWELVE HANDS 


8536 Bella Bocca .... 


“ :Waldteufel 19 
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‘Use Sherwood’s ideas in your 


own teaching. Make it more 
valuable and thus increase your 


earning capacity 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition rates and larger classes, 
but they lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their present standing and leadership—between large and small 
classes—between high and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the 
profession either as singer, player or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and 
artists and you will find that every great musical career is based on the instruction of sme MASTER TEACHER. 


Sherwood, who gained early and world-wide recognition as one of America’s greatest pianists and most successful teachers, was a pupil of 
Pe. Kullak and the great Liszt, all pupils of Czerny, who received his instruction at first hand from the master Beethoven himself. And the 
sum of this knowledge and the result of his own life-time study and experience Sherwood put into the 


"Normal Piano Course and University-Extension Lectures on the Art of Teaching Music 


S course was especially prepared for teachers. It solves the difficult problems met with in your teaching, practice, and study. It will 
able you to improve your teaching ability, to enlarge your class, to demand higher tuition rates, to improve your skill in playing, and to give 
r pupils better, sounder, more correct and scientific instruction. It will énabie you to develop your talent, to acquire a more flexible ‘and 
technique, to make your tone bigger, richer and more sympathetic; and to become a broader and more cultured musician in every way; 
fact, a pecing music teacher —without the expense of leaving home. 


te Departments of Education recognize schools with high peholnatic standing 
Our Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by the authority of the State of Illinois 


u are invited to send for a catalog and sample lessons. They will be mailed without any obligation 
Bae do not give instruction in Harmony. If you have not studied the subject thoroughly, don’t delay any longer. 


0 analyze compositions—to identify the chords used and thereby get 9 .------~----~---~----------=+------------------~---~~----+ 
“A Ber cdee of the intention of the composer. |You get at a real UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-26 

nding of the basis of phrasing and accent, which is interpretation, i ne ot ae 

h a knowledge of the chords used. A knowledge of Harmony helps to Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


y the natural curiosity of every player, which is, “How did the composer Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
9d 


ing course I have marked with an X below. 


e study of Harmony you learn to correct errors in notation, which occur FE das oe C1 Cornet, Amateur UO Violin 
the best editions of music; also to know when apparent discords are Teacheces U DlGaract) Prafes: El Cutten 
O) Piano, Course for sional q 
+ : : ah ; ; Siudenie O Ear Training and 
course includes Counterpoint, Composition, and Orchestration. Every (1 Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 


teacher should give instruction in Harmony. It is easy to teach this O1 Public School 
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vith our carefully graded lessons. You can get them to use in your Music DO) Voice CO] Mandolin 
coupon for sample lessons. Improve ‘our own work at the same time IN aitiieptschets 3 iere, steiote aretni ts phobbsddocoeponc edgepatn: EAN Gs Chater aterat ato ktetaietatare 
Bening: BE AN EXPERT! hee AEN. Sean Ges ie POA NA Ghd GC Bh ae Ol BC oC HOCMARTOCIOry creek Lena 
Pi Citye ans aes Sts leva sloeeeeheeees SP OCR RODE OO MAES PRES 
ver sity Extension Con servatory Beira ee «St aggre a Ba eae Tear tna toney os 
. How long have you taught Piano? .............. How many pupils have 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET you now? ....... ... Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
you studied Harmony? .......... Would you like to earn the Degree of 

CHICAGO, ILL. Bachelor of Music? .........+ 
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were ere ae ate ates 


STANDARD 
— Piano 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


position as “t 


The action is often the “ 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


acon; 


SINCE 1688 


The Highest Quality 
Piano Action 


in the World 


Because quality is built into 
every part, from the most mi- 
nute screw to the resilient maple 
hammer stems, the Standard 
Piano Action enjoys an enviable 


he highest quality 


Piano Action in the world.” 


make” 


t “break” of piano technique. 
If the piano action is Standard, 
that is made at Cambridge, 
Mass., you may rest assured of 
perfect transmission of touch 
from key to string. When you 
select your new piano be sure 
that it is Standard equipped. 


SEND TODAY for our book- 
let describing what is essential 
in a good piano. 


STANDARD ACTION CO. 


C, L. McHUGH, Presipent 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Have your piano tuned at least 
twice a year by a competent tuner 
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THE ETUD 


The Child’s 
Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music: teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music im their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt.,  Mil- 
waukee Schools. 
A. ee Supt. Schools, Webster 


Nellie C. rudd, 
School, Chicago. 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. ¥ 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal. Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


Principal: 
Ge 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
» and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York — 


A book to interest lovers of fine piano music 


Standard Modern Piano Pieces 


It is perfectly safe to say that no such 
wonderful array of modern piano composi- 
tions has ever before been assembled under 
one cover, and that no one of these pieces 
has appeared in other collections. 
34 pieces all of unusual beauty by contem- 
poraneous composers which have a peculiar 
Read this 


interest at the present time. 
complete index. 


COMPOSERS’ INDEX 
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For sale at all.mustc stores 
Not Sold in Canada 
Send for free catalogue of music collections 
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-An Inspiring Eulogy 
Iv ts always pleasant to hear nice things about ourselves. 
Criticism may be more valuable but at the same time such an 
article as we reprint herewith from the Sackbut (London) 
should serve the double purpose of bringing Americans to real- 
ize our great opportunities and to work humbly and .persis- 


tently to attain those ideals which the whole world must expect. 


from a nation blessed with the facilities and development which 
the noted English composer, Mr. Arthur Bliss, very generously 
expresses in the following article which we feel deserves repro- 
duction upon our editorial pages. 

“America gives at this moment the impression of unex- 
ampled musical activity—as if some hundred-headed hydra were, 
after many years of fruitful voice-training, to lift each of its 
young voices in lusty song: the fact that some of the throats 
enut a distinctly foreign intonation does not affect the general 
exuberance, wherefore it is no small wonder that the ensuing 
chorus bids fair to drown the husky and aging voice of Europe, 
gradually enfeebled, as it is, by the economic pressure on its 
windpipe. 

“Tt is hard on one’s sense of patriotism, but in America lies 
the future of music. On the West side of the Atlantic are found 
more and finer orchestras, larger audiences, countless more clubs 
for the study of music, infinitely more schools, and withal every 
sign of still further development. Hardly a year passes with- 
out its crop of new orchestras and musical institutions, into 
which European artists are being continually absorbed—a pro- 
cess which in time will inflict the Old World with pernicious 
anemia. 

MF “One feature of this growth struck me forcibly—it is al- 
: most exclusively the pr panel element that sustains the inter- 

t; of amateur choral societies similar to the English ones, of 
ateur chamber music organizations, so preyalent on the con- 
mt, there are few signs. Almost always the clubs rely for 
ir entertainment on ticie own or visiting professional artists, 
which attitude I ascribe the fact that the American audience 
most swayed by the heart, and little by the head. They have 

yet learned to make music iy the true amateur spirit—for 
love of it—and the constant dependence on others has kept 
critical instinct in a somewhat primitive state. Hence, in 
rica, personality and the glamor of an anecdotal private 
have a dangerous advantage over mere musicianship. As 
m as for every paid symphony orchestra there spring up two 
‘ely amateur orchestras, and for every paid choir three 
eur choral societies, I prophesy a great change for the bet- 
r in the critical attitude of audiences. 


| 
¢ 
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exceeding ours. It is almost awe-inspiring to scan the list 
concerts advertised at the beginning of each season in New 
rk alone, and to gauge thereby the appetite of the average 
meert-goer. It is well-nigh impossible to get a seat at any 
cLestral concert in Boston or Philadelphia, and although sym- 
my concerts in New York are as numerous as divorces, they 
invariably as well attended. In Chicago and farther west, 
finds the same demand for orchestral music, and if bulk alone 
yunted in audiences as in other essential commodities, the scales 
ild undoubtedly tip in favor of the Stadium in New York and 
Hollywood Bowl. 

“There is one distinctive feature about American audiences. 
y have not yet had time to acquire deep prejudices, judging 
er by a simple criterion as to whether a work interests or 
es them, irrespective of whether it is what their fathers and 
fathers would have termed ‘music.’ If it be a new and 


“As it is, they possess a vitality for the absorption of music 
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unfamiliar piece of music, the audience, as well as the composer, 
will have the undoubted advantage of knowing that the presenta- 
tion will take place under the best possible conditions. I have 
heard composers say that they never realized what a perform- 
ance of a new work could be until they heard the Philadelphia 
Orchestra play it, for with that as with other fine orchestras 
there, they could rely on a plethora of rehearsals and a conduc- 
tor who would direct with the conviction that a new work was 
more worthy of a fine rendition than a familiar one. It would 
seem that with these many advantages, some truly American 
school of composition would arise, cither a group having some 
technical and imaginative points in common, and in contrast to 
European methods, or individuals representing strongly the dis- 
triets in which they lived and worked—why not, for example, 
the New England school, the Middle West and Pacific Coast 
composers! With all wish to illustrate this attractive prospec- 
tus, one must admit the truth that, so far, there is no American 
school of composers as such. 

“The majority working in America so-obviously bring the 
traits of their original country with them that for many years 
no distinctive school can grow up—until indeed, the country ‘has 
absorbed its foreign blood and welded a characteristic style out 
of the fusion. At present the country is in danger of becoming 
Europeanized. In addition to the swarms of artists who con- 
duct, play, and lecture, some distinguished composer is sure to 
arrive who sets his stamp on the students of the country. One 
year it will be Casella, last year Stravinsky, next year Barték, 
later Honegger or Schonberg, and each time some trick or man- 
nerism from Europe is absorbed. 

“Most of the really living music in America draws its in- 
spiration from outside the country, viz.: Kichheim from the 
Orient, Loeffler from the inspiration of the Schola Cantorum, 
Bloch from the traditions of his own race, Carpenter from Paris. 

“T heard an American composer trace the musical stream of 
his country to the two-fold sources of ‘jazz’ and ‘negro spiritual.’ 
Personally, I think he was unjust to his music. 

“Jazz has been grossly overpraised, and when the experi- 
ment was tried of supplanting this hot-house flower from the 
dance hall to the rarefied regions of the concert platform, it 
withered to boredom as would the slapstick suddenly introduced 
into a sparkling Sheridan comedy. 

“As for the beautiful negro spirituals, in any other form 
they appear to me but barely disguised interpolations for effect, 
like the conscious dressing up of folk-song in symphonic guise, 
of which we have seen so much, with the difference that the former 
tunes belong to an entirely different race from that of the com- 
posers who make use of them. 

“At present there is nothing in American music comparable 
to the architecture of the country, which has all the impulse of 
a new creative effort. Only Varése shows something that may 
prove the American uncut diamond meet to be polished by others 
who come later. But even he lives in and reflects New York— 
and is that not now the most cosmopolitan city in the world?” 


The Sacred Fire 


Tus editorial is an answer to some 5273 questions (more 
or less), and to many thousand more that will surely come to 
the editorial desk, asking, ““How can I make music interesting 
to my pupils?” 

There is only one answer. By giving interesting music. 
But there is always a problem. The boy who is interested in, 
analyzing a clock with his broken jackknife, and who will spend 
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hours in trying to synthesize it, will perhaps be content with 
the somewhat prosaic studies of Loeschhorn. On the other hand, 
the little big-eyed dreamer will want nothing short of the Schu- 
mann Jugend Album or Heller’s tuneful studies. 

The interest in piano playing often consists quite as much 
in the interpretation as in the composition itself. When you 
play for your pupils, let them know that it is possible for them 
to make their music interesting, if they will illuminate it with the 
light of their little souls, the sacred fires that cannot begin to 
glow too young. 

Professor Edward Dickinson, in his new and excellent book, 
The Spirit of Music (Scribner’s), ably says: 

“In my long experience of piano recitals, one of the most 
interesting observations which I retain is that in case of certain 
famous players I remember little in regard to what is commonly 
called technic, while I hold vivid impressions of certain personal, 
inexplicable emanations which, imparted to old familiar composi- 
tions, brought new revelations of beauty and significance. It 
was impossible to escape the conviction that the composer’s con- 
ceptions were receiving new heat from the 
fire of the performer’s imagination.” 


The Village Band 

Tur Democrat-Chronicle, of Rochester, 
New York, has been conducting a local sur- 
vey of band conditions. Some reports in- 
dicate that bands are a great success in 
some communities. In others they “died 
out ;” while in still others the success. of the 
local Jazz Band units has obliterated the 
town band. In some villages the band is 
such a success that traffic is tied up. when- 
ever a concert is given. 

There has never been a time when the 
interest in bands and band music has been 
higher. More music is sold and more band 
instruments are sold. This is due partly to 
the enormous increase in interest in school 
bands. That the ability to play will lead to 
the creation of other bands. in the future is 
certain. 

More than this, there is likely to be a 


boat. The performers had to possess the strength of a loco- 
motive engineer to manipulate these levers. Now the touch 
required to play a huge carillon with the modern installation is 
little more than that of the piano. ; 
The physical effect of a huge bell heard at a short distance 
is difficult to describe to anyone who has not heard one. ‘The 
vibrations are so powerful that the body is shaken as though 
by some mechanical force. Many years ago in Paris, when they 
were building the imposing Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, on 
top of the butte Montmartre, the monster bell known as La 
Savoyarde stood at the entrance preparatory to being per- 
manently installed. For a small fee we induced the attendant 


to ring it for us. The terrific sound apparently struck straight — 


for one’s solar plexus and we immediately parted with a very 
excellent French luncheon. In no more delicate fashion could we 
relate how great is the purely physical force of these vibrations. 

America apparently stands very well in its number of caril- 
lons. William Gorham Rice, author of the excellent “‘Carillon 
Music and Singing Towers,” ranks us fourth, thus: Netherlands 
63, Belgium 44, France 25, United States 
15, Germany 10, England 7. 

The interest taken in the art may be 
indicated by the fact that there was a 
sizable Congress of Carillonneurs in Mechlin 
in 1922. Carillon recitals are frequent in 
Europe. 


Deep Appreciation 


Thousands of letters have been recetved 
at the office of Tur Erupr from our good 
friends who have taken this method of pay- 
ing their last respects to our beloved 
founder, Theodore Presser. Though he is 
no longer with us m bodily form, he still 
lives with us in spirit. His ideals, tradi- 
tions and principles are now even more ac- 
tive than ever in the present great expan- 
sion of our institution. 

We desire to thank our friends deeply 
and sincerely for their kind words of sym- 
pathy. It has brought us more and more 


competitive interest through the transmis- 
sion of band concerts by means of the radio. 
Bands at different points can learn how the 
other bands play without traveling miles to 
hear them. 

With the oncoming of younger bands 
the old organizations should thrive, par- 
ticularly if they solicit new members, 
get fresh music, purchase new uniforms and buy the latest and 
finest instruments. 

We look for a great future for band music in America. 
That the interest exists there can be no doubt. The receipts 
for one of the recent tours of the Sousa Band were over one 
million dollars. 


Singing Towers 
Fasuion affects all things. The Rockefeller Carillon 
installed in the Park Avenue Baptist Church of New York, has 
created a new demand for bell music. What used to be the 
belfry with a few more or less strident chimes cast in poorly 
equipped foundries has now become, after the centuries-old 
fashion of France, Holland and Belgium, the “carillon.” 


The size of the modern carillon is often quite astounding. 


Of the forty-six bells in the Rockefeller Carillon in New York, 
the largest is over eight feet in diameter. The clapper alone 
of this huge bell weighs as much as two large men (four hundred 
pounds). Amid these resounding instruments the carillonneur 
sits in an especially constructed cabin with shuttered windows 
so that he is protected from the terrific mingling of vibrations. 
In former days the carillonneur played the bells from keyboards 
with handles for each key not unlike those of the oar of a row- 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF 
THEODORE PRESSER 


This kodak snap-shop was taken at Mr, 
Presser’s residence a_ short time before his 
passing on October 28th, 1925. 
his niece, Mrs. Casper, and his cousin, Mrs. Wolf. 
The photograph preserves the genial smiling ex- 
pression so familiar to all who knew him. 


to the realization of the altogether unusual 
bond which exists between Tur Erupr and 
its hosts of readers, a bond which we are 
proud to feel is far closer now than ever 


With him are b efore 


Hungarian Music in America 


We often have a feeling that contributions of Hungary to 
the American “musical melting pot” have not been properly 
appreciated. To the uninitiated, Hungarian music often means 
“Gypsy Music.” While everyone is entranced with the intox- 
icating rhythms of the Tziganer, musicians know that this does 


_not by any means compass Hungarian music. 


In the pedagogical field Hungarian educators have con- 
tributed enormously to American musical progress. Franz 
Liszt trained at least a half dozen of the best American pianists 
of past years, including William Mason and William H. Sher- 
wood. In this issue of Tur Ervupr we have been fortunate in 
being able to present the opinions of many of the Hungarian 
artists who have done so much to contribute to the advance of 
musical art in America, by bringing to us the best from the 
music of Hungary. Mme. Yolande Mero, through her great 


charm and mature pianism, has an epochal position for herself. — 


Mme. Matzenauer is probably the finest mezzo-soprano actress 
who has appeared at the Metropolitan. Erno Dohnanyi is 
regarded as the greatest of present-day Hungarian composers, 
conductors and pianists. Carl Flesch, virtuoso of eminence, is 
also one of the greatest pedagogs of the violin. All in all we 


take great pride in presenting to our readers this Hungarian — 


issue which, in part, has been in preparation for many years. 
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ETUDE 
r HE NATIVE Hun- 


garian love for music 
| is so strong that it 
| is impossible to 
Ik of any of the phases of 
| nation’s life without music 
home form. There has been 
Wide-spread belief in other 
s of the world that our 
ite is essentially Gypsy music 
forigin. This is radically 
ing; and it is in some ways a 
flege to state just what Hun- 
ir owes to the Gypies in the 
) of bringing its music to the 
} of the world. 

The Gypsies are a strange, 
ladic people of Asiatic origin. 


| 


I figland, they were credited 
i being Egyptians; and from 
W Source the English name 


I be traced, since at one time 
i) were called in England 
Bons They appeared in 
fern Europe about the four- 
th century. Ethnologists have 
€imes declared them to be 
Pdescendants of some obscure 
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of the highest rank. Formerly 
they did not read music, but now 
they do. With many it seems im- 
possible for them to read music 
accurately in rhythm. 

“When I was studying in Bud- 
apest, under Koessler, there was 
a young Gypsy in the class who 
played the Czimbal (or dul- 
ciner). He used to play the Pil- 
griums Chorus from the “Tann- 
hauser” of Wagner. He invar- 
iably played the opening meas- 
ures thus: 


“Many times I tried to show 
him what it was, but it was use- 
less. In fact it is difficult to teach 
them to play a single melody as 


hd tribe, The way in which 
y have spread over the face 
ithe globe as well as their 
¢ious race persistence are a 
fvel to many. Their lithe 
lies, tawny skins, large eyes 
‘coal black hair are evidences 
jhe advantages of outdoor life. 
lungary they found a coun- 
‘which geographically pro- 
led them with the variety 
ch such a race naturally 
. Together with this was 
ps more of a spirit of toler- 
ie and liberty than they found 
|}some other countries; and 
sfore the race flourished as it 
ly a few other countries. 
sigh the influence of 
y iS impressed upon some 
‘to some degree, they re- 
sies, a race apart and 
id nearer by far to the 
syp-es and the English 
o the Hungarians. 
ie Gypsies came to : 
country had already commenced to develop 
k music—its folk tunes as they have been 
3ela Bartok and Kodaly (pronounced Koh- 
they found that the people had developed 
h was none other than a pentatonic (five- 
which may be written thus: 


Hungary, July 27th, 1 


pianist. 


Berlin. 


| ST TIT 
———— 


observation might be that this is none other 
mese pentatonic scale; but this is not the 
Hungarian scale is distinctly a minor scale 
ese is major and should be written thus: 


the old Hungarian folk themes were lost 
the efforts of Bartok and Kodaly, large 
been preserved through taking phonograph 
ongs sung by peasants. These now have 
r stowed away in the National Museum at 


represent the first source of Hungarian 

The second source is to be found in 
be traced to the old Church modes, the 
of the middle ages, particularly what 
‘the Dorian and A®olian. But very likely 
: tunes were originally also based on the 
xtended to seven tones in the course of 


mathematics and an amateur ’cellist. 
Stefan Thoman and Hans Koessler. 

gvaduation from the “Landesmusikakademic.” 
of his time to musical composition and to his numerous highly successful world tours as a 
He has toured America six times, his first tour being in 1900-1901. For ten years 
(1905-1915) he was professor in pianoforte playing at the Royal High School for Music of 
His compositions include numerous masterly pianoforte pieces, symphonies, con- 
certos, and chamber music. 


Hungary’s Undying Love for Music 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE with 


.ERNO VON DOHNANYI 


Foremost Living Composer of Hungary, President and Conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
in Budapest, and Former Director of the Hungarian Government High School 


for Music at Budapest 


Erno von Dohnanyi (pronounced doh-nahn-ye) was born at Pozsony (Pressburg), 
1877. He received his first lessons from his father, a professor of 
his other teachers were Carl Forstner, 
In 1897 he studied for one year with d’ Albert, after his 
Since then he has devoted practically all 


Among 


“The third class is music which has been deliberately 
influenced by the Gypsies. Just as it is possible for the 
American Negro so to syncopate an ordinary tune that 
it takes on a new character, so have hundreds of Hun- 
garian tunes been gypsyized. The Gypsies did the same 
thing to some of the native melodies of Spain; and thus 
it. comes to pass that Hungarian music and Spanish 
music often seem to bear a resemblance. 

“From all of this there was evolved what is known 
as the Hungarian scale: 


Ex.4 


SS SS 


“This scale has an unquestioned flavor which dis- 
tinguishes music written in it from other music; but it 
is by no means the only scale that is native to Hungary. 
Add to this the languorous, sometimes frenzied music 
of the gypsy temperament and there is something which 
many identify as Hungarian, but which is really only a 
small part of Hungarian music. The Hungarians are 
a proud race; and, although they are always glad to 
recognize all of the good efforts of Gypsies, it must be 
realized that even the peasants in Hungary look down 
upon the Gypsies as a class. The Gypsy loves liberty 
and freedom, above all things. I have never known of a 
case of a Gypsy who has risen to any great height in 
life through effort. For this reason, Hungary has never 


‘looked to the Gypsies for great achievements in the 


art. It is not in them to work persistently and steadily. 
I have known of instances of domestic servants em- 
ployed in excellent homes. The time comes when their 
Gypsy instincts arise and nothing can persuade them to 
stay in fine employment where they are really happy. 
It is in their blood to take to the road and they are 
miserable until they begin to wander. 

“In the coffee houses in Budapest there are many 
excellent Gypsy orchestras. Some of the players have 
a truly wonderful technic, equal at times to virtuosos 


\ 


written. Thus it comes that one 
of the most musical races of 
the entire world has never pro- 
duced ‘a really great musician. 
The reason is their unsuppressible 
love for freedom and a hatred 
for convention. When the Gypsy 
steals he rarely steals money, ~be- 
cause money means convention. 
He merely takes those things 
which enable him to live his wild, 
free, wandering life. His thefts 
are therefore confined to poultry, 
horses and food, 

“Hungary, nevertheless, owes 
a great deal to the Gypsies, be- 
cause their wandering nature has 
taken them all over the globe 
and with them has gone the 
Hungarian music. Liszt was fas- 
cinated by their music and was 
unquestionably influenced by it. 
Not only Liszt, but also Haydn, 
Schubert, Brahms, and other 
composers unquestionably felt the 
impress of Hungarian and Gypsy 
influences. The peculiar erabesques which the Czimbal 
player employs to embellish the tune, and which are 
imitated by the other instruments, are to be traced in 
the arabesques employed by many great masters. 

“Tt is sometimes thought that the Brahms ‘Hungarian 
Dances’ are by old unknown writers of folk tunes. 
This is not the case. They were written by known 
composers shortly before the time of Brahms. It is 
reported that Remenyi gave them to Brahms and that 
Brahms made the arrangements therefrom, Brahms’ 
publisher, Simrock, was sued by the real composers of 
the melodies. They are, of course, exceedingly beauti- 
ful and unquestionably were immortalized by the mas- 
terly Brahms arrangements. 

“The goyernment Music Akademie at Budapest was 
founded with Franz Liszt as president in 1875. From 
that time may be dated the constructive period in Hun- 
garian music. Apart from Liszt, the most notable figure 
in Hungarian music in his day was Franz Erkel, who 
was conductor of the National Theater in 1837, and who 
later became the first professor of pianoforte and instru- 
mentation at the National Academy. Erkel is best 
known in Hungary for his operas, which are nine in 


number, and include ‘Hunyady Laszlé,’ ‘Erzsébet,’ 
‘Kunok,’ ‘Bank Ban,’ ‘Dozsa Gyorgy,’ and ‘King 
Stefan.’ Like the Russian composer Glinka, Erkel em- 


ployed native themes, but treated them in the style of 
the Italian opera. 

“As for Liszt, he would have been a Rweuhe master 
entirely apart from his connection with the essentially 
Hungarian in music. A great deal of his music is more 
the evolution of classical models than Hungarian. He 
was much more the musical ancestor of Richard Strauss 
than was Wagner, for instance. 

“The Wagner of Hungary was Edmund von Milhalo- 
vich, little known in America, but greatly admired in 
his native land. He was born in Fericsancze (now 
Slavonia) and was a pupil of Mosonyi, Hauptmann and 
von Bilow. He succeeded Liszt as director of the 
Landes-Musickacademie. His operas include ‘Toldi’ and 
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‘Hagbarth and Signe.’ 
man and Hungarian. 

not any too great originality. 


“The works of Jeno Hubay, for violin, are well known ~ 


throughout the world. He was a pupil of his father, 
Karl, and of Joachim. He was a very successful violin 
virtuoso, For a time he was principal violin professor 
at the Brussels Conservatory. He has written several 
operas and a great many works for violin. Now he is 
director of the Music Akademie. (Jeno Hubay died 
July 13, 1925, after the writing of this interview.) 
“Hungary has produced a very great number of virtu- 
osi, only a few of whom are known in the United States. 


Rafael Joseffy was born at Hunfalu in 1852. He first - 


came to America in 1879 and remained in this country 
until his death, in 1915. Among other splendid virtuosi 
should be counted Joachim, Remenyi, Auer; also Flesch, 
Vecsey and Telmanyi. 

“Hungary has produced many remarkable conductors, 
ineluding the unsurpassed Artur Nikisch and Hans Rich- 
ter. Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
is also Hungarian. 

“Leo Weiner, one of the younger Hungarian com- 
posers, has shown very great ability. It will be recol- 
lected that he won the Coolidge prize last year. 

“Among the moderns are Béla Bartodk and Kodaly, 
both of whom are distinguished for théir brilliant work 
in the futuristic school. 

“Among the lighter composers are to be remembered 
Franz Lehar and others of the men who have added 
greatly to the gaiety of life, 

“Unfortunately the world knows but little of various 
phases of Hungarian art and literature. Franz Molnar 
is known because of the success of his plays. The world, 
however, hears little of the works of Alexander Petoefy, 
our foremost poet; Karl Mikszath, our foremost novel- 
ist; M. Jokai, our leading romancer; J. Arany, our lead- 
ing classic poet; or of E, Medach, the author of ‘The 
Tragedy of Mankind.’ Our painters, however, have 
suffered a better fate. The foremost works of our great- 
est painter, Munkacsy, ‘Christ Before Pilate’ and ‘The 
Crucifixion,’ are in America in the private collection of 
the late John Wanamaker and are rarely seen by the 
public.” 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Dohnanyi’s Article 


What is the origin and character of the Gypsies? 

What is the Hungarian Scale? 

How does the Hungarian differ from the Chinese 
Scale? 

4. What is the source of the national Hungarian 

music ? 
5. Make a list of ten Hungarian musicians who have 
won world fame. 


Sa Sia 


Waiting for Inspiration 


By Frederic Hitchinson 


INSPIRATION comes from within. Whether it be the 
inspiration to write a great composition or merely that 
to practice profitably, the great accomplishments of the 
world have come through the spirit moving in us. We 
are affected by outside circumstances, by outside forces, 
by friends, by pictures, by scenery, by books; but, after 
all, unless we have it within ourselves to bring forth 
fine works, we shall never get the inspiration from other 
sources. 

The trouble is that many students are “waiting for in- 
spiration.” They long for some expensive trip, an elab- 
orate studio, fine clothes. Usually these are the students 
who never arrive at success, 

The greatest inspiration of many of the greatest men 
has come in a garret. Listen to the words of the poet 
Mayrhofer describing the room he occupied with his 
friend Franz Schubert. “It was in a gloomy street. 
House and room had suffered from the tooth of time; 
the roof somewhat sunken, the light cut off by a great 
building opposite; a played-out piano, a small bookcase— 
such was the room which, with the hours we spent there, 
can never pass from my memory.” 

Compare this picture with your present surroundings. 
Are you producing anything that even remotely resembles 
the works of the half-starved Schubert? Wait for in- 
spiration, and ten to one you will never meet it. 


“Better commercialisation of music for the American 

musician can come about only through a national music 

and the preponderant use of our own language.” 
—Music News. 


His music is a mixture of Ger- 
He was a very fine musician with 


 It"is a common habit. for every one to hurry. 
doing so we lose half the beautiful in life. 


Slow Down !~ ‘ 


By D. Little a 


_ Two little girls were talking and one said, “My teacher 
can play awfully fast, when a piece is supposed to go 
quickly. I like to listen to her playing my pieces, but” 
—a wistful note entered—“I know I can never play 
like her.” 

“Oh, Miss Brown plays my pieces through ‘tor me 
sometimes, but somehow the next lesson I can play 
just as fast as she did; then the next week, we go a little 
faster. -If I stumble she says, ‘We had better go a 
little slower or we will have a smash-up soon.’ Then 
I wait a whole week before I play it any faster.” 

I wonder which pupil is getting the most out of her 
lessons and giving the most in? Why does everyone 
have the speed mania? Even in small towns, one is in 
danger of a “speed-fiend’ coming along unexpectedly. 
And in 
Play .a 
group of chords fast, and then slowly. Are they not 
grand and beautiful when slow and a mere jumble when 
fast? : 

When you are showing a pupil how to play a certain 
part, play it over slowly and the pupil will be able to 


understand more easily. It is the easier way to e 
as the young beginner can grasp the full meani 
passage and will hear the beauties of the composit 

Ask a pupil to play a trill on the piano, with the 
hand, then with the left hand. Which is clearer? 
sometimes they are equally clear, but nine times 
ten, the honors would go to the right hand. 
Because the right hand has had more practice a 
perience. 4 

I have found that much better results may | 
tained from the, method of drilling the left hand 1 
has gained the same confidence as the right. In t 
the young pianists feel surer of their playing ani 
duce better music. And when a trill or run does 
in the left hand of a particular study or piece, f 
no need of spending the time then to work up t 
hand in order to play the passage clearly, as is 1 
the need (although harder parts should be pr 
more), because it will have been already prepar 
the work in store. So why not try developing ft 
hand first? 


Don’t Play Your Hardest Pieces in Public 


By Ben Venuto 


At THE time I was a student in the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, they had one rule, which, though I never was 
strongly tempted to break it, seemed to my inexperi- 
enced mind somewhat arbitary: A student who ventured 
to play in public without the knowledge and advice of 
his teacher was liable to immediate expulsion. After 
years of experience as a teacher I have come to realize 
that this rule was most wise and proper; for there is 
nothing in which a young musician stands in more need 
than wise and kindly advice on this very subject. 

Ambitious pupils, of high ideals, need it even more 
badly than the common run, for it is just they who are 
most apt to attempt something beyond their powers. 
For example, I once started a young man on Weber's 
well-known Concertstiick, judging inwardly that with 
intensive practice and the aid of certain special tech- 
nical exercises, he might be able to play it in about a 
year, though during that time he might master also a 
few easier pieces. About two weeks later he told me 
of taking part in a concert gotten up by some church 
society. 

“What did you play?” I asked. 

“Weber’s Concertstiick,” he replied. 

He had played it without accompaniment, and from 
the notes, not even having memorized it at the time. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the performance 
did nothing to add to his teacher’s reputation or his own. 
Had he taken me into his confidence, I would have 
named any one of several smaller pieces which he might 
have played excellently well, even at short notice. 

One is seldom if ever criticized for playing pieces 
that are too easy, if one does them really well; but even 
an uninformed listener can tell when one is bungling. 
The best pieces to play in public are those which have 
been mastered so thoroughly that you are no longer 
conscious of the least technical difficulty, and which 
you understand so entirely that no part anywhere seems 
obscure or doubtful in effect. Memorizing is not abso- 
lutely necessary; but it will usually happen (unless you 


Regular Practice Counts 


By Florence Belle Soulé 


Tew peopie seem to realize the necessity for regular 
practice. Some pupils practice only when they feel like 
it. Others say they can get their lessons without work. 
Another class shirks all week and works very hard on 
the day preceding the lesson. 

It is so easy for someone to say, “How I do wish I 
could play as well as Miss S !’ The wish is the 
only easy thing about the matter. When the long years 
of preparation, hard work and self-denial are considered 
the entire subject is usually dropped in a hurry. 

One may read well, finger nicely and possess a good 
touch, but these things are not enough. After the notes, 
time values and proper accents of the piece have been 
learned, the real work begins. The scales may be played 


are one of those to whom memorizing is much 
difficult than sight-reading) that by the time yot 
studied a piece enough to have really mastered i 
will find you have almost memorized it automati 
One difficulty with playing a new piece too 
public is that (unless it is a slow piece) you > 
play it fast enough. To secure a good clean ren 
the first “practice must) be slow, the fast practice 
begun at a later date. On the other hand, if you | 
correct feeling for the tempo, and force yours 
play it at proper speed before you have master 
technic, you will be sure to strike many wrong 
Then, too, there are many litle matters of pb 
position of climaxes, and other details, which ¢ 
arrived at only after the piece gets to be, as it 
an old story. 
Even for pupil’s recitals it is much better po 
choose some piece which has been mastered mont 
and laid aside, giving it of course such review < 
seem necessary, than to be too anxious to 
pupil's appearance bear witness to his most, recent 
of advancement. A really good performance is of 
more importance than a high-sounding composer’s | 
on the program. : 
But, if one must not play the hardest pieces in 
I hear some one ask, how do professional conce 
ists manage with some of the masterpieces of 
passed technical difficulty? As an answer to thi 
tion, I will narrate a little conversation that my 
teacher told me he had with the great Spanish 
Sarasate. Sarasate said that the most difficult 
in his repertoire was the Othello Fantasie, by 
that he had taken a great fancy to the piece ~ 
young man, but never, until shortly before th 
of this conversation, felt that he had mastered | 
ficiently for concert performance. He had, he 
at last ventured to play it in public, age: twen 
of practice. & 


more brilliantly, the touch improved, and hours sj 
expression. But the art of linishing up a piece d 
appeal very strongly to the average pupil. 

The pupil who says, “Oh, I practiced four hot 
terday,” is apt to be very disappointing when 
“How much did you practice the day before? 
answer usually is, “I did not touch the piano.” Th 
that idles away nearly the entire week, and tries t 
it up on the day before his lesson, is always fuss e 
plays poorly. i 

The daily practice of even an hour. axetil 
and faithfully followed, will bring ae assu 
better results in every way than 
miss* work. 
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The Psychology of Reading Music at Sight 


A Notable Article of Keen Interest to All Who Read Music and Want to Know How to Improve Their Reading Ability 


From an Address by 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND H.STETSON 


Of the Department of Psychology of Oberlin University 


This notable address was deiivered by Pro- 
ssor Stetson, at the Forty-ninth Annual 
mention of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
ciation, at Dayton, Olio, last December. The 


RAINED musicians differ widely in their skill 
in reading at sight; some read very little and 
some are able to read far more than they can 
play. It is recognized that the experience of 

! player has something to do with the ability to read; 
zanists, accompanists, and ensemble players usually 
2d well, and it is possible that a musician be able to 
id fluently in one style and yet find even simple things 
ficult in an entirely different style. 

We find that people differ also in skill in reading 
inted words at sight; some stumble badly in reading 
simple thing aloud, while some read far more rapidly 
m they can pronounce the words before them. 
These differences in reading music and in reading words 
pend in some degree on native ability, but native abil- 
plays only a small part in such differences in reading 
il. If musicians were properly trained to read, they 
d differ about as much in the speed and accuracy 
eir reading as they do in the speed and accuracy 
playing. The great differences in skill in reading 
e to practice and experience, and not to differences 
ive ability. 


The Reading of Printed Words 


the problem of printed words is of vital im- 
ce in the schools, the process of reading has 
ully studied of late and some interesting results 
The reading of printed words aloud is com- 
© the reading of music at sight, although the 
of reading words is much simpler. 

words aloud the material to be read must 
red in advance of the voice; the eyes and the 
do not move together. But there is no such 
ading a sentence at a glance;” we do not 
eye across a line of print and so take in the 
ful experiment shows that the eye moves 
ks, stopping from four to five times in the 
ordinary newspaper line. We are not aware 
s of stops along the printed line, but it is 
the jerking of the eyes of a reader as he 
m stop to: stop along the line. These move- 
at the rate of four to-eight per second 
two to the beat, to 120, four to tlfe beat). 
ovements are, of course, always well in ad- 
voice, and they are not always forward 
The eye frequently retraces; there may 
backward movements. The process of 
words for pronunciation goes on in ad- 
actual process of speaking. Although the 
but a few syllables at each stop, the words 
are like musical figures and must be shaped 
l reading. The eye scouts ahead, picks .up 
bit by bit in these frequent stops, and arranges 
be fed through the reading machine. The 
ime of the voice travels steadily along while 
gor - back and forth, stopping here and there to 
tds in order and Mashing back now and then 
word that is going maroee the reading 


process is amusingly illustrated in the 
of teaching children to read. When the 
able to feed the reading machine so that 
rdinary speed, he stops the reading until 
| up and organized the words to the next 
the reading runs at full speed, only to 
the next comma, until the eyes work up 
or the next run. 


The Reading of Music 


of music is a process similar to the 
words, but much more complicated. The 
il must he organized in advance of the 
he read bit by bit and put together 
voice. 


ree music, also, the eye moves by little 
n at each pp no more than five 


subject was one which aroused great interest upon 
the part of the noted teachers assembled, because 
Professor Stetson treated his theme from many 
new and practical aspects. 


to eight notes, horizontally in a figure, or vertically in 
a chord. The notes read ‘at each stop can easily be 
covered by a dime on the ordinary page of music. 

As one is not ¢onscious of these jerks and stops, one 
is apt to feel that the eye grasps much more than that 
“at once.” But it is easy to prove this scope experi- 
mentally. It is apparent, then, that there is a physical 
limitation on the speed of actual reading. Probably fifty 
notes per second is a maximum for, actual reading. But 
it is to be noted that this would provide for one part 
with a speed of sixteen per second (M.M. 160, six to the 
beat), which is maximum speed for a run, two parts 
each with a speed of eight per second (M.M. 160, three 
to two beats). Such musical material is well beyond the 
possibilities of solo performance. A type of reading in 
which context and inference figure, is possible beyond 
this reading of the actual notes, and probably plays a 
part in the reading of some orchestral scores. 

Since the eye takes in so little at each jerk, there must 
be some definite order for the movements of the eye in 
this advance reading process, if more than one staff 
is involved or if the material on one staff is elaborate. 
The reading ‘must be vertical or horizontal. Either the 
eye must jerk back and forth, up and down, from staff 
to staff in vertical reading, or the eye must travel hori- 
zontally along one staff or part and then flick back to 
read the second staff. 

It is*obvious that the horizontal order of reading is 
by far the better; it involves less eye movement from the 
one staff to the different material of the other staff; 
and of course the organization of a melody is horizontal, 
not vertical, and the chord progressions of an accompani- 
ment are phrased together horizontally. If the material 
to be read is in any sense contrapuntal, vertical read- 
ing becomes difficult or impossible and can never be 
intelligent. 


The Units to be Read in Each Part 


HE reader must decide which part is to be read first. 

The skilled reader chooses the more significant part; 
this is usually the more elaborated part which probably 
contains the essential musical idea. He reads enough of 
this to make sense for the moment; in the ordinary eight- 
measure strain this means perhaps two measures. Then 
the eye returns and takes up the most important of the 
other parts. In a four-part choral written for the key- 
board, the soprano and alto are usually read forward 
first as a single series, and then the eye returns and takes 
up the bass staff; if there is difficulty the tenor is dropped 
to make the bass series simpler. 

In reading a part it is important to shape it into the proper 
figures; if it consists of a series of chords of four 
notes or more there must be a stop for each chord, but 
in a passage of single notes or of thirds, fourths, or 
sixths, the eye is able to take in a rhythmic figure at 
each stop. The figures must be clearly grasped.and the 
accent in the figure noted which indicates the measure- 
beat. ; 


How the Parts are Brought Together 


re the staves are read separately in any case, and if the 
parts must be organized in advance of the playing 
process, how are the separate parts adjusted to each 
other? In organizing the music and formulating the 
playing movements in advance of the actual performance, 
the measure-beats are the essential thing. Unless the 
reader has sensed his rhythms and noted his grammatical 
accents he cannot hope to organize the material in ad- 
vance of performance. 

A common type of bad reading proceeds one beat at 
a time; the eye movements are mainly vertical and the 
reader depends on the immediate measure heat for the 
accent of the figure. 

Another common form of bad reading involves Phe 
ing the upper parts forward in a vague fashion, getting 
the notes, but not the exact rhythm, and then returning 


\ 


The Science of Psy- 


chology is continually throwing new lights upon 
the fascinating art of music teaching. The re- 
searches of James Seashore and others are of 
ercat importance to music teachers. 


to read the bass notes or chords, note by note, or chord 
by chord, just as each one is played, depending on the 
playing of the bass to furnish the measure-beat for the 
treble. This type of bad reading often compels frequent 
vertical eye movements during the reading of the bass 
to adjust the treble figures to the bass, and the reader is 
often absurdly dependent on the spacing of the notes on 
the page for the placing of the measure-beats. 

In good reading the material is completely organized 
in advance of the playing for one, two, or more measures. 
This is possible only when the reader is capable of grasp- 
ing clearly not only the notes, but also the rhythms, and 
therefore of setting the parts together without difficulty. 


Suggestions for Practice in Sight Reading 


T is obvious that the reader must be able to grasp 

the notes instantly; he must recognize the chord 
or note at once, without counting ledger lines, or refer- 
ring to signature. For teaching, flash cards may be 
used. Although this instant recognition of the musical 
signs requires much practice, it is not the fundamental 
difficulty of most readers. 

Practice in reading different rhythmic figures is a 
requisite. Most pupils need to be taught the doublet, 
the triplet, the quadruplet, the dotted-eighth- sixteenth, 
and the few other fundamental figures, so tnat they can 
recognize them in all their various forms, and beat them 
clearly and accurately, without the assistance of the 
actual tones. lf one has occasion to give rhythm tests 
to music pupils, one becomes aware how few advanced 
pupils can read or execute ordinary rhythms without the 
help of the melody and harmony. 

If the rhythms are clearly read, it is easy to organize 
the parts to the measure-heais. The great advantage 
of ensemble work in learning to read lies in the fact 
that one must observe the measure-beats, and read every- 
thing in terms of figures with a definite grammatical ac- 
cent. Other advantages of ensemble reading are, that 
the process goes right on, and that one learns to read 
the most important thing and, where necessary, to omit 
without spoiling the. effect. 

We may take a leaf out of the method of téaching 
children to read printed words. If a simple hymn is 
chosen, with obvious pauses at the ends of the sections, 
any elementary pupil will be able to play a section, two 
measures, of the treble, and to keep it in mind while 
he reads the bass chord by chord, just before perform- 
ance. It is then an easy step to organize the complete 
section before any note is played, and to play it with 
the eyes off the page, like the child reading from comma 
to comma. The final step involves organizing the coming 
section, during the performance of the present sectiom 

Whatever capacity for musical inference the pupil has 
developed, by familiarity with the type of composition, 
or with the composer, should help him in his reading. 
Anything that the pupil has actually assimilated from 
the study of harmony and counterpoint, and any practi- 
cal musical analysis he can make, will help him to know 
what to expect next. 

When the pupil has some facility in organizing the 
material in advance of the actual playing process, it is 
possible for him to study his composition, away from the 
instrument. He can organize the music, and work out 
the playing movements and thus eliminate tedious blun- 
dering in actual practice. This should be especially im- 
portant for organists who find the time of practice at 
the organ limited for various reasons. 


The Silent Reading of Music 


5 Pig method of working out a composition away 
from the instrument, is a form of silent. reading. 
But it may be that the pupil is able to work out the 
detail of the playing movements without sensing the 
actual effect. It is possible to teach a type of silent 
reading, which will enable the ‘pupil to grasp the music 
as well as to master the playing movements, 
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The basis of all silent reading is memory. One re- 
members the effects of similar chords, of similar pro- 


‘gressions, of similar intervals and turns of melody, pre- 


viously heard and made familiar; it is thus that one gets 
a sense of the effect of the music read. The silent 
reading of music is a matter of the imagination; and 
all imagination is merely modified memory. 

We may turn to familiar compositions. Students of 
yery ordinary attainment can go over a familiar com- 
position and get the effect in some detail; they can re- 
member it. This memory of the familiar composition 
is a starting point for silent reading. If a second com~ 
position be made of the material of a familiar com- 
position, the pupil should still be able to follow it. The 
rhythm may be changed, passages may be in new keys, 
chords may be developed into figurated forms, or pas- 
sage work condensed into chords; and still the pupil 
should be able to follow with occasional assistance from 
the piano. A good piano transcription of a song with 
which the pupil is thoroughly familiar should make an 
excellent exercise in silent reading. The more literal 
parts of Liszt’s transcriptions might be suggested. 

It would be possible to construct exercises containing 
all the new items of melody and harmony in a given 
composition. After the pupil has played these exercises 
repeatedly and made himself familiar with the effects, 
he should be able to work out the composition for him- 
self. In case he cannot image certain passages, let him 
revert to the exercises rather than resort to playing 
from the composition itself. The time should come when 
a work from a familiar composer presents only a few 
passages beyond the imagination of the pupil. 

Silent reading can never be entirely substituted for 
actual hearing, but it should help to abate the scandal 
of having pupils write harmony and counterpoint, which 
they do not sense at all, and of having pupils make 
musical analyses which yield them nothing musical. 

In estimating the value of reading at sight and of 
silent reading it is worth remembering that our most 
talented pupils are not being prepared for concert play- 
ing. Public solo performance will be the primary 
activity of not one in a thousand. For the actual life 
work of our professional music pupils, the ability to 
handle music intelligently in a practical way is at least 
as important as the ability to play with finish a limited 
repertoire. For such practical, intelligent handling, 
sight reading and silent reading are essential; and they 
ought not to be left to chance. The teaching problem 
involved should receive attention. 


Dead Notes 


By Charles Knetzger 


THE other day as I went to play the organ I found a 
slip left by the tuner, containing an itemized list of 
repairs made by him. One of the items was: “Dead 
notes in Great.” This called to my mind a_ beautiful 
flute melody spoiled by several pipes failing to speak. 
Thereupon my thoughts recurred to some of my little 
piano pupils whose playing shows many gaps—dead 
notes—and this through no fault of the instrument. 

Here, for example, is Evelyn intending to play 

Ex, 4 


ae £F 


hut this is all that is heard: 
Ex. 2 


», SiS 


When playing a bass like this 
Ex.3 


she often fails to strike the low D—the hand merely 
making a motion towards the key without really depress- 
ing it. When playing octaves, often only one of the two 
notes is heard. To correct this fault we play the game 
of dead notes, counting all those that were missed and 
performing the obsequies by playing a funeral march. 
The impression is not easily obliterated. 


. “In this country they have looked quite condescend- 
ingly upon these small forms, taking the silly notion that 
these forms arise incidentally in music. Yet the song- 


form is really one of the chief foundations of our art.”— 
Rogpert FRANz, ‘ 
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Little Life Stories of the Great Masters 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826) 


1. QO. Where and when was Carl Maria von Weber 
born? 

A. At Ruin: Holstein, Germany, December 18, 1786. 

2. Q. What great German composers were living when 
von Weber was born? 

A. Haydn, who was fifty-four years old; Mozart, who 
was thirty years, and Beethoven; who was sixteen years 
old. 

3. QO. Was Weber’s ancestry a musical one? 

A. Yes; there were several generations of musical 
Webers. The first known was Johann Baptist Weber, 
who was made a Knight or Freiherr in 1622. This gave 
the prefix “von” of which Carl Maria was so proud. 

4. Q. How was Carl Maria von Weber related to 
Mozart? 

A. Weber’s Uncle Fridolin had four daughters, one 
of whom, Constance, became the wife of Mozart, thus 
making Mozart a cousin by marriage. 

5. Q. Tell something about Carl Maria’s early life. 

A. Carl Maria’s father, Franz Anton von Weber, was 
a violinist, a viola player, double-bass player and travel- 
ing theatrical manager. His mother was a singer, The 
family’s traveling from city to city interfered greatly 
with Carl Maria's musical education, but he gained a 
knowledge of the theater that was of great value to him 
later when he wrote his great operas. 

6. Q. Who besides his father were Carl 
teachers? 

A. When the boy was ten years old the family stopped 
in Hildburghausen where Weber had lessons from 
Heuschkel, a fine oboist, pianist and organist. The next 
year he studied with Michael Haydn (brother of 
Joseph) in Salzburg. After that he had lessons in com- 
position from Johann Kalcher, and in singing from 
Valesi. 

7. Q. How old was Weber when he wrote his first 
opera? 

A. He was thirteen years old when he wrote his first 
opera, “Die Nacht die Liebe und des Weins” (The Night 
of Wine and Song). It was destroyed by fire before 
completed, 

8. Q. Name some other early works. 

A, “Silvana,’? which was given at Frankfort in 1810, 
in which Karolina Brandt, who was later to become his 
wife, took the leading part. “Abou Hassan,” a one-act 
operetta, written mm 1811. 

9. Q. Upon which of von Weber’s works does his 
fame chiefly rest? 

A. Upon the opera “Der Freischiitz, written in Dres- 
den, i 1817, 

10. Q. Is the opera “Der Freischiitz” in the style of 
Italian opera? 


Maria’s 


A. No; this opera shows a decided change from 
Italian type. It is often called the first German op 

11. Q. What great German composer was influen 
by “Der Freischiitz” and by what means? 

A. Richard Wagner. By von Weber’s use of @ 
is called “leading motives” or “Leit Motives.” 

12. Q. What is meant by “leading motives’? _ 

A, “Leading motives” are short characteristic phra 
associated with a special meaning. In “Der Freischi 
there is a “Zamiel Motive” and an “Agathe Motive 

13. Q. What other operas did von Weber write? 

A. “Euryanthe,” in 1823 and “Oberon,” m 1826. — 

14. QO. Tell the circumstances connected with the oj 
“Oberon.” 

A, While Weber was ill from tuberculosis, Ch ict 
Kemble, the great English actor who was head of Cor 
Garden, London, asked him to write an opera in Engl 
Von Weber was to be paid the handsome sum of | 
thousand dollars; but he must assist at the first perfe 
ance. Von Weber, although ill almost unto death, agr 
as he was anxious to leave provision for his family. 
physicians advised him against it and told him of 
probable dangerous consequences. But he disrega 
their advice and reached London March 5, 1826. 

15. -O. W hew was the first per formance of “Ober 
given? 

A. April 12, 1826, and with great success. The exe 
ment was too great for von Weber and he died 
June 4, 1826. 

16. Q. Was von Weber buried in London? | 

A, Only temporarily. The body was taken bach 
Dresden in 1844, when Richard Wagner gave the fur 
oration. 

17. Q. What instrument did von Weber play? 
he write much music for it? 

A. Weber was considered a very fine pianist. He wi 
much music for the piano, which is played with g 
pleasure and profit by pianists of the present day. — 

18. Q. Name some piano music yon Weber wrote. 

A. “Sonata in C. Op. 24,’ of which the Rondo kn 
as “Perpetual Motion” is the finale. The “Concerts 
in F Minor,’ which is rated as one of the classics 
the piano. The lovely “Invitation to the Dance,” 
is a piece of idealised dance form. 

19. Q. What movement in the musical art did 
Weber originate? ’ 

A. The Romantic Movement. 

20. Q. How does Romanticism in music differ f 
Classicism ? 

A. In the Classic spirit pure beauty is sought 
expressed, largely through perfection of form. In 
mantic music this perfection of form gives way to 
expression of the “story” of the work. 


The Strength of Silence 


By Ben Venuto 


Tue best teacher is not he who talks the most. There 
is such a thing as telling a pupil more than he can re- 
member at one time. There is also such a thing as 
giving admonitions and reproofs so constantly that the 
pupil grows callous to them and they pass over his head 
merely as unpleasant noise, thus defeating their own 
end, 

The late S. E. Jacobson, a noted violin teacher of Chi- 
cago, who trained probably a greater number of suc- 
cessful symphony orchestra violinists than any other 
one teacher that could be named, was a good illustration 
of the contrary trait. Listening with undivided atten- 
tion to a pupil’s playing, he scarcely would say a dozen 
words during the lesson hour, but the few words he did 
say were exactly what were necessary to the case in 
hand, and were uttered with an air of good nature and 
with a serene confidence that they would be both under- 
stood and remembered, as indeed they were. 

In the writer’s earlier years he served for a time as 
accompanist in the studio of a very successful vocal 
teacher, who had much the same habit. To be sure, in 
the first lessons, when this teacher was endeavoring to 
“place” the voice properly, he was by no means sparing 
of advice, illustration and admonition; but later on, in 
the study of vocalizes and repertoire, he was almost as 
economical of words as the violin teacher alluded to 
above. In my youthful inexperience I had an uneasy 
feeling that perhaps his pupils were not getting taught 
at all—that they were receiving next to nothing in return 
for the somewhat high price they paid, but the results 


showed I was mistaken. Practically all of his p 
turned out good, well-taught singers, the few excep i 
being those whom he refused to teach further, as 
as he saw that they were absolutely deficient in v 
talent or application to practice. 

Perhaps a little comparison drawn from the ste 
of a ship or boat may help to illustrate the matter i 
true light. Once started on the right course, the hel: 
man may keep the rudder nearly stationary for 1 
and miles, making merely the slightest possible chi 
as they may be necessary to follow the route. A su 
nearness to rocks or shoals might make necessary | 
quick and violent work with the rudder; but the 
skillful and experienced the pilot, the better he uw 
stands how to keep out of such emergencies altoget) 
Of course, in a narrow and crowded harbor, mover 
of the rudder might need to be more frequent and 1 
cate; but only a greenhorn could imagine that the s 
man who kept the rudder turning back and forth 
better earning his wages than the one who held it s 

Now that is what a teacher really is—a skilled 
The motive power is furnished by the pupil’s own 
tice. If there is not motive power, the best steeri 
the world will not advance a ship an inch. And, o: 
other hand, mere motive power without skilled 
will be extremely dangerous. If we happen to I 
the right course already, for the it is | 
just as much to have the skilled assura oO 
as it is to have the direction properly 
proper time arrives. ' 


1E ETUDE 


UNGARY for centuries has been 
known as the Land of Rhythm 
and Melody. In modern times, 
thanks to Bartok and others, it has, 
the rest of Europe, become a land of revo- 
onary harmonies. The last time I was in 
ngary I was amazed at the modern tenden- 
; In some cases it seemed as though the 
posers were trying to vie with each other 
see which could be the most iconoclastic. 
s is very different from the music that the 
‘Id identifies as Hungarian, marked as it 
y lilting melodies and inebriating rhythms. 
The true music of the Hungarian is the 
sic of moods. Some of the-modern music 
my native land might make one think that 
perpetual mood of the Hungarian is in- 
ity. This, however, is ridicuously far from 
ease. The Hungarian spirit remains the 
ic. It is direct, often naive, natural, un- 
ected and sometimes terribly intense. There 
an old proverb that the Hungarian enjoys 
self when he cries. Most Hungarian love 
gs, for mstance, are very sad. Love is a 
jous matter with the Hungarian peasant. 
sre is rarely an element of frivolity about 
He loves deeply and passionately; and his 
sic must fit the mood. 
The Spirit of the Lassw—such as those slow 
vements in the Liszt Rhapsodies, which have 
rmed so many, is a spirit of melancholy. 
ese movements must be played as though 
inging from a heart overburdened with sor- 
y. The Hungarian, -however, revels in his 
row. It is something very deep and inti- 
te to him and by no means an objectionable 
rience. 
‘A very good way, for one who is not famil- 
with Hungary, to remember the compara- 
tempos of Hungarian movements, is the 


/ lgato—The very slowest of Hungarian 
vements, comparing to the Italian Grave or 
nto in tempo. 


Lassu—A melancholy movement of lyric 
efer, something akin to Largo. 
s—A happy, lively movement (pro- 


frisch). 
as—A very quick inspiring dance. 


Not All Gold 

ALL is gold that glitters and not 

that is current as Hungarian music 
Hungarian. The famous Second 
of Liszt is far more Slavic in type 
an. The Sirth Rhapsody, how- 
ically Hungarian. The fast movement in 
a brilliant Czardas and should be played with 
nh and color, and with all the enthusiasm and 
aracteristic of the Hungarian spirit. Of all 
, the Rhapsodies interest me the least; and 
t this opinion would be endorsed by most 
n oe We feel that Liszt rose to far 
ei in such works as his glorious B Minor 
e of the greatest masterpieces of music, and 
ses as Annecs de pelerinage. 
szt tradition in Hungary is immense. He 
the greatest of Hungarian national heroes. 
gical standpoint, his disciples virtually 
my teacher, Prof. Rennebaum. Of course, 
Liszt disciples; but there are as many in 
id in otler countries as remain in Hungary. 
Hungary has produced many great violin- 
highest rank, such as Joachim, Auer and 
trument of Hungary is unquestionably the 
$ very much more adopted in cultured circles 
t any other land. Almost everyone who 
tention to culture plays a little, at least. 
of high social standing play unusually well. 
re often been astonished at the virtuosity 
omen who make no claim whatever to be 
It is all taken as a matter of course. 
most striking men of this type was Geza 
yunced Zitt-chee), otherwise Count Vasony 
an uncle of Count Czchenyi, American Am- 
Hungary). Zichy was born of a noble 
When he was fourteen he lost his right 
ult of an accident while on a hunting 
otwithstanding this, his great love for 
him to become a pianist. He practiced 
nd so persistently and with such extreme 
he became one of the wonders of the 
It is doubtful whether his like will 
. Among his teachers were Mayr-— 


“ 


Hungary, the Land 


An Interview with the Noted Hungarian Piano Virtuoso 


MME. YOLANDA MERO 


Biographical 


Mme. Volanda Méro, one of the most brilliant 
and accomplished of the present-day pianists, was 
born in Budapest. Her father was a musician 
who recognized his daughter's pronounced musi- 
cal inclinations and started her musical studies 
at the piano at the age of five. In one year the 
little girl was admitted to the Hungarian National 
Conservatory, although she was then far below 
the age limit. There she became the pupil of 
Auguste Rennebaum, who had herself been a 
pupil of Lisst and was known for the excellence 
with which she transmitted the Lisst traditions 
to her pupils. Mme. Mero made her debut with 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, playing the 
“E Flat Concerto’ of Frang Liszt. She then made 
tours of Europe, playing with pronounced suc- 
cess, and her American debut was made in 1909 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, in~-New 
York, when she played the.Chopin “Concerto in 
F Minor” and the Lisst “Concerto in A Major.” 
Her subsequent tours of the United States have 
made her name known from coast to coast as one 
of the most feted pianists of the times. In 1909 
she married Herman Trion, in New York, and has 
since made the American metropolis her home. 


berger, Volkmann, and notably Liszt, who took a great 
interest in the young Count. In addition to his musical 
studies, he became a lawyer and received many high 
positions. Notwithstanding a very busy life in the law, 
he found time to give a great many concerts on tour, 
bestowing the receipts upon various charities in which 
he was interested. 
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“When one heard this remarkable man there 
was no sense of pity at his misfortune, but 
rather one of astonishment and envy. With 
one arm and one hand he managed, by extreme 
dexterity and rapid use of the pedal, to pro- 
duce effects that many pianists with both hands 
could not equal. To hear him play the Second 
Rhapsody, of Liszt, was so amazing that with 
one’s eyes closed one could hardly credit that 
he had ever been injured. His programs looked 
like those of the ordinary virtuoso pianist’s re- 
cital. Of course, his great wealth and aris- 
tocracy and his ‘affliction’ may have drawn 
some to his recitals, but musicians went to hear 
extremely beautiful performances by a born 
musician. Count Zichy became director of the 
Hungarian National Academy of Music. He 
was also intendent of the National Theatre and 
Opera and President of the National Conser- 
vatory. He composed numerous works for 
orchestras, stage and piano. Hungarians are 
proud of the wonderful achievements of this 
man who, by reason of his birth, wealth and 
affliction, might easily have resigned himself to 
a life of worthlessness, but who by reason of 
enormous energy and an indomitable will 
made himself one of the great figures of Hun- 
garian history. 


Dilettantism 


66 ILETTANTISM is one of the ob- 

stacles of art. Dilettantes are needed 
in all countries. The professional artist must 
depend upon them as does the teacher; but in 
piano playing even the dilettante should aspire 
for solid and thoroughly artistic results. Pos- 
sibly one of the reasons why there are so many 
unusual pianists in Hungary is that they may 
regard music more seriously, and more earn- 
estly than in America. They love music for 
music’s sake, and are willing to make great 
sacrifices in order to attain the skill that will 
entitle them to be considered worthy musicians. 

“Personally, I believe that the students in 
America should depend more upon the teachers. 
The students are like the mob; they should be 
not permitted to run wild. Respect and 
in youthful demo- 

cratic America should be cultivated. The 
teacher should be respected and obeyed implic- 
itly. If he does not deserve this, he does not 
deserve to be a teacher. The American stu- 
dent should listen to the teacher’s directions 
with the greatest possible concentration. They 
are the result of years of experience and 
thought. 

“Remember that one cannot become a Carreno in two 
years, nor in four years, even with great native talent. 
You cannot blow up a career like an omelet souffle. I 
know that this is not the popular doctrine in America; 
but I think that the student at a certain stage of his 
career should not attempt to do too much individual 
thinking. Trust in the wisdom of the teacher a little 
more. [I am amazed at the audacious opinions ventured 
by young students afflicted by the “superiority complex,” 
or what used to be termed the “swell head.” They give 
criticisms of methods of practice which sound ridiculous, 
coming from young lips. Nothing can take the place 
of work and hard cruel drilling under a really experi- 
enced teacher. The students who try to dodge the gym- 
nasium of scales and arpeggios are likely some day to 
find themselves technical weaklings. 


of 
Rhythm and Melody ?: 


obedience are traits which 


Original Thinking 


iT @ ye COURSE, the day comes when the artist must 
do a great deal of original thinking, when he 
must be free to let his emotions sway, but that time 
should not come until he has had,a most thorough train- 
ing. It does not seem to me that pianists are playing 
with anything like the emotional feeling they used to 
exhibit. Possibly people in this highly mechanical age 
are ashamed to show their emotions. Perhaps. there is — 
too much intellectuality, too much artificial reserve, too 
much analysis. The modern player does not “let go” 
enough. There seems to be a fear that one’s poetic 
imagination will run away. That is one of the reasons 
why people in this day still hark back to the playing of 
Liszt and Rubinstein. 

“There is an enormous amount of pianistic talent in 
America; but, with it, there is an altogether insufficient 
amount of persistence. One is worthless without the 
other, American students are too willing to consider 
themselves artists, when they are often only amateurs. 
In Hungary the case is quite different. I have heard 


ie he 


play on the finger tips. 


' Deppe further said, 


APRIL 


many, many amateurs, who have played so astonish- 
ingly well, that if they were American, they would be 
thinking of giving recitals at Steinway, Carnegie or 
Acolian Hall. Better reserve your recitals until you 
feel that you can give something that 1s far superior to 
that of fine contemporary artists. Meantime, work un- 
ceasingly. This should not be construed to mean that 
there are not Americans who have done just this and 
have done it splendidly; but that does not excuse those 
who give exhibitions of their shortcomings under the 
guise of public recitals. More teaching, fewer reci- 
tals, more hard work, fewer failures.” 
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Self-Help Questions on Mme. Méro’s Conference 
What is the true music of Hungary? 
What may be said of the sorrow of Hungarians? 
Tell something of comparative Flungarian tenrpos, 
Ts the “Second Rhapsody” of Lisst strictly Hun- 
garian? 
5, Tell something. of Count Zichy. 
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Reveling in Music 


By B. P. Spenser 


to get the most 
the art may 


WHeEn all is said and done, in order 
out of music we must enjoy it. Fortunately, 
be enjoyed in a dozen different ways. 

The Analytical mind enjoys music as does the ento- 
mologist dissecting a beetle (Prototype, Carl Reinecke). 

The Pensive mind enjoys music as the dreamer is car- 
ried away by visions joyful or sorrowful (Prototype, 
Frederic Chopin). 

The Active, decisive mind enjoys music in proportion 
to the. accuracy of time, accent, rhythm (Hans von 
Bulow). 

The Rhapsodic mind enjoys music as we would enjoy 
airplaning over a volcano or shooting through a rapids 
(Prototype, Franz Liszt). 

The Dynamic mind enjoys music as a mighty cosmic 
force, well-nigh impossible to control by tonal bonds 
(Prototypes, Richard Wagner and Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven). 

The Vigorous, well-balanced mind enjoys music as a 
healthy, human expression of life (Prototype, John Philip 
Sousa). 

The Aesthetic mind enjoys music for the beautiful 
and delectable sound combinations (Prototypes, Debussy, 
Cycil Scott, even Mendelssohn). 

These are just a few of many types. The average 
music lover in America is perhaps too reserved, too 
restricted to enjoy music at its best. We hold on to our 
feelings. We do not giye in enough. We are habitually 
undemonstrative. We have an idea that to be proper 
we must be frigid. Not until we learn to revel in music 
as a healthy child revels in the June clover fields. will 
we get our real reward from the art. 

After all, it is the music we make rather than the 
music we hear which gives us the utmost joy. The per- 
son who hears music has one of the great blessings of 
life; but the person who has the musical ideas go in 
through his eyes, pass through his ego and out again 
in some form of expression, has music in his very soul. 

Little Mary, fingering out her first piece at the piano— 
mastering every little note and count—has a hundred 
times more joy than has the multi-millionaire who, ignor- 
ant of the practical side of the art, may hire a great 
symphony orchestra for his private enjoyment. 


Chord Playing 


By Iva Dorsey-Jolly 


Raise hands over the keyboard and let them fall with- 
out any resistance on the chord, and then sink with the 
wrist. Now take up the hand exactly over the notes, 
keeping the hand extended. There is quite a little knack 
in letting the hand fall so; but when after careful prac- 
tice it is once achieved, the chord sounds much richer 
and fuller. 

Deppe said, “The principle of scale playing and of 
the chord are exactly opposite. In playing the scale one 
must gather his hand: into a nut-shell, as it were, and 
In taking the chord, on the con- 
trary, the hands must be spread as if going to ask a bless- 
ing.” This is particularly the case with a wide interval. 
“There is nothing cramped about 
Rubenstein’s playing. He spreads his hands as if he 
were going to take in the universe, and takes them up 
with the greatest freedom and abandon!” 


Imitation in Musical Compositions 


By S. 


M.C. 


“Tsapet GARY, who is learning Bach's Jnventions, says 
that they are full of imitations. What does she mean? 
I always thought that Bach was such a grand composer 
that he had no need of imitating anybody else.” 

“Your opinion of the great master is correct. His 
Inventions: and fugues, which are full of imitations, as 
you say, are original creations of the highest order and 
have never been surpassed. But imitation in music does 
not mean that one composer copies or imitates another - 
(though there are many such as these) ; it merely means 
that a melody or phrase which has been used by one 
voice is repeated by another. When the imitation is 
carried through an entire movement, or through a pas- 
sage of some length, it is called a canon. If you ex- 
amine Bach’s Invention No. 4, for example, you will 
find two melodies, a bass and a soprano, running through 
the whole piece, so that it could be performed by two 
singers.” 

“This seems to be different from the music we ordi- 
narily hear.” 

“So it is. It is called polyphonic music, from the 
Greek, poly, meaning many, and plionos, meaning sound. 
In other words, it is music having several melodies running 
along at the same time. This distinguishes it from homo- 
phonic music, in which the melody is the principal factor, 
all other parts being subsidiary; that is, sumply accom- 
paniment. To return to Bach’s Invention No. 4, the first 
cight notes are the subject for imitation. Throughout 
the entire first period the treble leads, and the bass after- 
wards imitates. In the seventh measure the second period 
begins and the bass leads. Now listen carefully while 
I play, and count how many times the bass imitates 
the treble throughout the piece.” 

“Seven times; in measures 1, 2, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 20.” 

“Correct. Now listen again, and see how many times 
the treble imitates the bass.” 

“Tour times.” 

“Correct again. Now can you tell me one respect in 
which you think this music differs from the merely 
‘pretty music’ you are accustomed to hear?” 


“Let me see. . . . It makes you think, for o 
~“To be sure it does, and for this reason it is 
times called intellectual music, for it, appeals rat 
to the mind than to the heart.” E 

“T never thought of that before. 
there are to learn in music!” 

“We also mentioned the fugue, which is a form 
‘composition in which one voice announces a subject 
theme which is taken up in turn by the other voi 
each one entering after the previous one has com 
the subject. But in the fugue the imitating voice 
not enter upon the same degree as the antecedent, 
on the octave, but answers in a different key, in acc 
ance with certain rules which govern this intricate fe 
of composition. If you ever study counterpoint you 
learn how these forms are constructed.” 

“What is counterpoint?” 

“Tt is the art of writing two or more melodie 
that they may be satisfactorily performed at the s 
time. Ages ago it was defined ‘nota contra notam 
punctum contra punctum, note against note, or p 
against point. Notes were formerly called points, h 
when another set of points was added above or b 
the points of the theme, they were called counter 
We distinguish between strict and free counterpi 
In the former swe build one or more melodies on a g 
melody, called the cantus firmas.” 7 

“Ts the study of counterpoint of much important 

“To be sure it is, for free counterpoint enters 
the construction of all modern compositions which 
worth while. Strict counterpoint was, broadly speal 
the only kind of composition known and practiced / 
‘about the year 1600. From that time on until the 4 
ent, the art of composition has steadily developed, 
harmony has grown in importance, so as to produ 
complete change from the old polyphonic style to 
modern or homophonic.” q 

“Music that makes one think so much must be 
interesting. I am anxious to try those Inventions, 
though Isabel does think they are dry and dull.” 


How many 


Aids for the Slow Reader 


By Mae-Aileen Erb 


OcCASIONALLY, in the class of the most conscientious 
of teachers, there will be found a pupil whose mental 
processes work slowly, and who, despite careful drilling, 
will continue to confuse the location of notes when finding 
them on the keyboard. Such a child when the music calls 
for, say, A, second space, treble staff, will possibly point 
to the A below middle C, or to the A an octave higher 
than that designated on the printed page. The following 
suggestions, if persisted in regularly, will overcome this 
trouble. 

First of all, the teacher should draw on a large sheet 
of cardboard, the diagram which follows, marking the 
lowest note, F, middle C and the highest note, G, in red 
ink or crayon, 


Bx.1 


On the keyboard, with red crayon, mark the three cor- 
responding keys with an X. 

Point to the first note on the diagram (F) and have the 
child sound F on the piano, saying, “space ;” then point. to 
G and let him touch G (on piano) without sounding it, 
saying, “line.” Go through the entire range of the Great 
Staff in this manner. The process should also be 
reversed: silence for the spaces and sound for the lines. 

Prepare another sheet of cardboard as shown below, 
making the notes of good size and allowing plenty of space 
between them, in order not to cause confusion. 
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At first point to the notes in the order given and 
the pupil point to them or sound them on the piano. 
it is deemed advisable, skip around. As facility is 
set the metronome at 40 and gradually increase th 

Next is a written drill which will require conce 
and will stimulate action in the child’s mind. O 
diagram showed us the twenty-three notes which. 
prise the Great Staff. Again call the pupil’s attenti 
these same keys on the piano. Now point to any of 
keys at random and direct him to write the notes in 
proper places on the staffs drawn in his music table 

For the pupil who is more advanced but who 
slowly, a thorough drill in the recognition of far 
chords in the various keys will prove a decided h 
his reading. Prepare diagrams for each key show 
tonic and dominant seventh chords and their inver 
as: 


Ex.3 
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Train the child to recognize each chord as a unit s 
no matter which chord you point to, he can play | 
mediately without resorting to the painful habit of p 
out each note of the chord. 

Effort along these lines will bring most grat 
results, and whether given to the dull or to the alert 
will prove to be an important aid to rapid sight playi 


, 


“The pianoforte is the ideal incited for 
joyment of the highest type, when the bend 
board is combined with thorough ausical 
—Cart FArLten, 
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“he Irresistible Lure of Gypsy Music 


By JUDGE TOD B. GALLOWAY 
Composer of ‘The Gypsy Trail” and many famous songs 


“Tis a Romany tale 
That up in the moon 
Each midnight a gypsy 
Is playing a tune.” 


O SAYS an old French legend. But the gypsy 

is not confined either to midnight or the moon in 
B his making of music. He is ready with it at any 
' - and all times. 
race of people lives in history through the things 
y have contributed to the world’s happiness and: better- 
#t—in other words, by what they have added to civil- 
. In all the hundreds of years since the gypsy first 
amie known in his wanderings over the earth, he has 
en but one thing of real value to man, and that, his 
sic. 
Ve may remember him for his romantic life and sur- 
hd'nes, his folk tales and his wanderings; but if these 
all forgotten we would ever be his debtors for his 
léss harmonies. 
Ve have known Romanies, as fortune tellers, horse 
ders, horse doctors, tinkers; metal makers and workers, 
rs of rugs and baskets, child stealers, rogues, cheats, 
ockets, thieves, swindlers—but the term which we 
st sratefully apply to them is—musicians. For each 
| eyery gypsy is a musician at heart who can not only 
but also compose. 
ay back in the far off days when the gypsies set 
yn their endless wanderings, they brought with them 
only their Oriental love of music but also the very 
iments with which to make it. When we listen to 
shestra today we do not realize that many of the 
ents we hear were introduced to the world by 
wandering outcasts. A Romany is a natural fiddler. 
y legend in regard to the origin of that instru- 
that once a maiden was deeply in love and her 
was not returned. In despair she appealed to the 
aid. He promised that he would help her if 
give him her parents and her four brothers. 
is she was to them, she loved her sweetheart 
she gave them to the Evil One. He made of 
a box, of the mother, a bow, and of the 
four strings. He then taught the maiden to play 
and with it she won her lover, But the devil 
seized them both, and the fiddle was left in 
A poor gypsy came by, saw it, and began 
t. Wherever he went, into town, village or 
he made everyone laugh and weep as he 
so Romanies have done ever since. 


The Tinkling Cymbal 


the Apostle Paul said, “I am becgme as 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal,” he did not 
to the cymbals we see in the orchestras to- 
ly they could not be called tinkling. He 
instrument which we now call the cembalo 
is descended from the psaltery of the 
the great-great-grandfather of the piano. 
ever seen a gypsy orchestra, you will re- 
box-like instrument which resembles a 
with the strings exposed. 

mgs are struck by the player with hammers 
ie end with soft felt and at the other with 
The cembalo player, with marvelous, dexter- 
e of several instruments in the orchestra. 
it loud and strong and in the next moment 
ling cymbal to which the Apostle alluded. 
” says one, “builds a mass of harmony like 
and leafage that completely envelop the 
and branches of certain tropical trees. 
ssociate pipes or flutes with Greece, be- 
od of shepherds is said by mythology to 
+ as a matter of fact, they were played 
g before Greece was known. The gyp- 
h them what they call the mishal, a 
al flute which today we call Pan’s pipes. 
anywhere from seven to twenty flutes 
v or curve and closed at the lower end. 
happen to hear Roumanian gypsies play, 
to see them, as the Hungarian gypsies 
the oftenest—do not use it. It came 
d was used there long before Pan sat 


the national instrument of Scot- 
that land that it did not origin- 


eat 
AM: 


moss-covered stones and piped to shep-~ 


ate there would be almost an insult. There is 
no instrument of which a people are fonder or 
prouder than the Scots of “the pipes.” Wher- 
cver they live they haye the bagpipe and its 
shrill music. We remember it was the quick 
ear of a Scotchwoman who.caught the far off 
skirl of the pipes when the exhausted British 
garrison at the siege of Lucknow was about to 
surrender, and she cried: “Dinna ye hear the 
slogan?” She knew that relief was coming; 
and she was right. 

We must, however, give the wandering gypsy 
the credit for bringing the bagpipe from the 
ancient to the modern world. We read in the 
Bible that King Nebuchadnezzar set up a golden 
image on the plains of Babylon, which he com- 
manded every one to worship. “That at what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of 
musick, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up.” The 
sackbut is the bagpipe, and the dulcimar is the 
cemhalo. The oboe is alS8o said to have been 
first known to the gypsy. 


Music for Tribal Use 


YPSY songs composed of their own yerse and 
G music are not often heard by outsiders. These 

they keep to themselves, for themselves, for the 
expression of joy or sorrow: on various occasions. As 
a rule their vocal music is not very good. Few Romany 
women have good voices. Too much open air life, too 
much wild dancing and their cries in executing them, 
too much fatigue in caring for many children, rob their 
voices of freshness and charm. 

But the instrumental music of the gypsies has an inde- 
scribable power and appeal which, once heard, cannot 
be forgotten. They have woven their secret life story 
into their harmonies. Their music, in its making and in 
its style, is as mysterious as their lives. In the first 
place there are few Romanies who can read notes. They 
play aimost wholly by improvising. The leader with his 
violin will take a strain or air and follow it out in any 
manner that his mood may fancy; and all the rest of 
the players, with marvelous intuition, will build up an 
elaborate and difficult accompaniment around it. If 
a Romany once hears an air, he never forgets it and 
can reproduce it entirely. The story is told that on 
one occasion Strauss, the waltz king, was rehearsing 
with his orchestra, a new unpublished piece. A gypsy 
was lingering around listening, but no one paid any at- 
tention to him. The same evening Strauss went to 
hear the gypsy orchestra play and was dumbfounded to 
hear it reproduce his new waltz perfectly. The° gypsy 
leader had caught the theme and from that his orchestra 
was able to improvise the entire score. 

The verbs. “to command” and “to obey” do not exist 
in the gypsy language; and as this race admits no laws, 
tules or discipline, so is their music. It follows no musi- 
cal laws or precedents. Liszt, the great scholar, com- 
poser and pianist, made a life study of it; and he tells 
us he could not unravel the mystery of their compositions. 
He says they are “like great birds shyly moving among 
thorny bushes in full bloom.” All the great musicians— 
Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Von Weber, 
Brahms and Berlioz—owe a deep debt to-gypsy music; 
and it has influenced all modern composers. It is always 
passionate and sings the sorrows and joys of all man- 
kind. From heart-breaking sadness it suddenly turns to 
a whirlwind of gladness and joy, just as the Romany 
does himself. 

“Schubert was once invited to visit a Hungarian noble- 
man; but on the way he met a band of gypsies and was 
so captivated by their music that he forgot all about his 
invitation and remained with them all summer. 


; Playing by Ear 
NE REMARKABLE thing in connection with 
gypsy music js what they call “playing in the ear”, 
of a listener. A leader picks out from his audience 
one person to whom he and his band will devote their 
attention until the listener is fairly hypnotized by their 
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music. The gypsy, in a way which seems uncanny, reads 
from the expressions on his hearer’s face, his emotions 
and feelings; and these the Romany translates into the 
most beautiful and appealing strains. Many writers have 
described this’ marvelous power which belongs to the 
Romany alone. There is a story of an Austrian noble- 
man, a fine looking war veteran, familiar with the varia- 
tions of gypsy music, who was seated one evening in a 
café where one of their orchestras was playing. After 
gazing thoughtfully about, he drew from his pocket a 
1000 crown note and, tearing it in half, he gave one half 
to the gypsy leader and pasted the other half on his 
own forehead to indicate that if the music was satis- 
factory, the leader would receive that also. Fixing his 
eyes on the old soldier, the gypsy began playing on his 
violin, slowly advancing down the aisle, his body sway- 
ing like a panther, his eyes aflame. ) 

One by one the other players joined him ‘until the 
whole group was gathered around the nobleman’s table, 
swaying like a corn field under a wind, as they. played. 
With every nerve atingle they poured forth ‘melodies 
of love, pain and rapture. Now gay, now intoxicating, 
living and dying like a great plaintive sigh. Tears he- 
gan to fall from the old man’s eyes.’ The music had 
conquered and he handed the leader the other half of the 
1000 crown note. 

Elizabeth Robbins Pennell describes a similar experi- 
ence of her own in which she says: “There was a scent 
of dry rose leaves in their music, the windings of the 
river in the moonlight, the voice of love.” 


The Story Teller " 


13 YOU were to go into the Orient today, in every city, 
at every camp-fire in the desert, wherever men 
gather together, you will find the professional story 
teller, the man whose only occupation in life is to re- 
count marvelous tales like those we read in the Arabian 
Nights—of fairies, demons, dragons, fairy carpets, genii 
and adventurers. So the gypsy, true to his Ortental in- 
heritance, has been our greatest story teller. 

From him we have the large majority of the folk- 
tales, legends and fairy stories which have delighted us 
from early childhood and which no one is too old to 
enjoy. Hans Christian Andersen and the Grimm 
Brothers, whose names are household words, owe, as 
we do, an everlasting debt to the gypsies. Liszt calls 
them “human birds nestling where they would in the 
forest or upon the bosom of the mountains—human 
birds granted a musical soul.” Yes, a soul for music and 
for romance. ; 


Self-Test Questions on Judge Galloway’s Article 

(1) What did the gypsies bring with them on their 
early wanderings? 

(2) What is the nature of the Cembalo? 

(3) To what origin is the Bagpipe traced? 

(4) Do the Romanies ever record their music? 

(5) What gift have the gypsies for “playing by 
ear?” 
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A Practical Method of Teaching Treble 
and Bass Notes 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


No saying is truer than “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” 

My plan of securing ability to locate quickly any note 
of either staff—above or below—has been tested with 
hundreds of students, even with a child of eight years, 
who learned them perfectly in two lessons. Perhaps the 
system may help cthers; so here it is. 


After a student is perfectly acquainted with the extent . 


and names of the keys, and is thus impressed with the 
recurrence necessary of the same A, B, C, D, E, F, Gin 
different degrees ox sound, teach that it was necessary 
also to invent some signs for these keys. 

What is a way to identify certain keys with certain 
notes? This way is suggested as thorough and not hard. 
Notes are written on two staves called treble and bass, 
and each staff might be likened to a long ladder of five 
lines and four spaces with a short ladder above and a 
short ladder below, making it easy to see its number, in 
case of cach note. Now, begin with the long ladder of 
the treble clef or staff and its first line is middle E of 
the piano and go up from it. Of course, as we utilize 
spaces—G, B, D, F, up the piano are other lines, and 
IF, A, C, E are in the four spaces. 

For the short ladder above, begin with G, in first short 


space, and add B, D, F, A for other five spaces. Then 
next to G is A on the first line and C, E, G, B, on the 
other lines. This brings you to the last high octave C— 


C which is written 8 va, and not necessary to learn. 
Then going down the piano take D, first space below 
the treble staff, and other spaces will be.<B, G, E, C; and, 
starting back four lines, take middle C for the first line 
and others down, A, F, D, B. Thus you have provided 
with notes—not hard to memorize or read—keys ranging 


from the fifth short ladder line above down to the 


fifth below and each of them is a B and four octaves 


ltl 


apart—another help to memory and playing. 

For a good reason—not important to our purpose— 
notes must be written differently on the bass staff, but 
teach that every treble note known must be made a third 
higher for the bass note in corresponding long or short 
ladders of it. Then, it is easy for the student to change 
FE, G, B, D, F of the treble long lines to G, B, D, F, A 
of the bass; and F, A, C, E, of the treble long spaces to 
A, C, E, G. But in the short ladders, for practical 
purposes, you need only to learn short spaces above 


7) 
B, D, F, A, and lines C, E, G, B,= but down, short 
spaces below F, D, B, G, E and short lines E, C, A, F, 


D, B=thus keeping B as the extreme of each staff and 
=) 
four octaves each and means of quickly recognizing 
every key by its note. It remains to call attention to the 
fact that the two lowest octaves of treble staff and the 
two highest octaves of bass staff mean identical keys to 
be recognized by their’ treble or bass notes, as the case 
may be. 


Five Reasons Why You Should Study 
The Piano 


By Harold Mynning 


BECAUSE it teaches you how. to concentrate. “Music,” 
says president-emeritus Eliot of Harvard, is the great- 
est mind trainer in the world. 

Because it cultivates a sense of the beautiful. 
thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Because the whole progress of the human race since 
the stone age is wrapped up in the development of the 
hand. It therefore becomes plain that anything that 
tends to enhance the skillful use of the hand makes for 
progress. 

Because music brings you in contact with the fruits 
of the most inspired minds of the ages. Like nothing 
else, perhaps, it teaches you the universality of man. 

Because it teaches decision. Lack of decision is one 
of the bugaboos that keeps many back. If one prac- 
tices correctly on the piano, the decision habit is culti- 
vated. The brain gives an order and the finger immedi- 
ately carries out this order. In time this is done with 
great rapidity, Indeed the study of any musical instru- 
ment is an object lesson in the importance of cultivating 
good habits and of not acquiring bad ones. 


And a 


Nervousness 


By Francesco Berger 


HEN A PUPIL, who can play a piece quite 

correctly, has, on a particular occasion played 

it very badly, bungled its passages and made a 

hash of it generally, she is prone to excuse 
herself by declaring that she felt so overcome by nervous- 
ness as to lose all power of command of her fingers. 
When this has happened, I have mostly endeavored to 
console her with the assurance that, after all, nervous- 
ness is the index of an artistic temperament; though even 
while administering this consolation, I have wished that 
if Mr. Artistic Temperament must have an “index” at 
all, he would select some other method of announcing 
his presence. 

Nervousness betrays itself differently in different per- 
sons. A man who ordinarily is a quiet, almost serious 
one, has been known, when under its influence, to behave 
in quite opposite fashion. He will make jokes, laugh at 
his own witticisms, move parts of his anatomy into con- 


FRANZ LISZT 
at the age of sixty-six 


tortions, and play the fool generally. While another, 
though normally talkative and even funny, will, when 
nervous, become tongue-tied, absent-minded, or even for- 
getiul of elementary etiquette. 

Some of our greatest artists, on stage or niethoriss 
whose public performances have always been highly suc- 
cessful, have never been able to shake it off completely: 
Though free from it on one occasion, it will return on the 
next. If a singer, the voice will tremble; if a violinist, 
it will mar intonation; if a pianist, it will all but paralyze 
the fingers; and in all these cases lapse of memory is a 
super-added trouble. 

What is known as “stage fright” does not affect nov- 
ices only. A celebrated actor, when playing a new part, 
often succumbs to this overwhelming impediment; and 
a scandal-loving public is generally ready to attribute 
his hesitation to intoxication, which is as migenerons. as 
it is unfounded. 

If we analyze what causes nervousness in an adult 
performer, we shall discover its most tyranical ingredi- 
ent to be his acute sense of responsibility, which, of 
course, is absent in a child. The adult is never without 
latent fear that his performance may fall short of his 
best, or may not happen to be to the taste of that partic- 
ular audience. If he fails, his next engagement may be 
jeopardized, his future earnings may be reduced, his 
dependent belongings may suffer. These considerations 
make him anxious, and anxiety makes him nervous. The 
infant-prodigy is a stranger to this mental worry. When 
once he has mastered the technical difficulties of his task 
(and being a prodigy this has not cost him much trouble) 
he has no further cares, and is as ready to play to two 
thousand as to half a dozen.) Hf ‘he can do it right once, 
he can do it equally well oyér and over again. And he 


THE ETU! 
does. He runs off the platform laughing and happy 
though his performance had been a joke or a game. 

Apropos the fatal effect of nervousness, I recall r 
ing an instance of it when I was myself a youthful pi: 
forte desperado, and this it is: A certain Oriental 
possessed a magnificent pearl, which he wished 
pend from the neck of his favorite wife. He sen 
the most accredited jewel worker in his city and ¢ 
missioned him to pierce the pearl at both ends, 
pressing him with its enormous value and commani 
him to be most careful in executing the job. He pr 
ised to promote him to the rank of nobility if his y 
gave satisfaction, but threatened to behead him 
spoiled the pearl. In fear and trepidation the crafts 
set to work and had but partially succeeded whet 
extra tremor of his hand shattered the gem: He 
to his employer, flung himself at his feet, and 
promptly beheaded, still clasping the fragments. 

The tyrant sought high and low for another pea 
equal beauty and value, and at length secured one. 
time he sent to foreign lands in quest of an expe 
pearl piercing, and, having found one, entrusted his 
to him, with the promise of a huge fee for his rey 
and the threat of slow torture before death shou 
fail to accomplish his task. The man did not das 
thwart so powerful a prince, though he undertook 
order reluctantly. Day by day his anxiety grew, 
his fears of possible failure increased. But lured by 
prospect of enormous wealth, he tried to overcom 
nervousness by potations of strong drink. These : 
his hands still more tremulous, until, by a very sli 
miscalculated screw, the pearl split, and its fragr 
scattered the floor. He did not wait for the fulfil 
of his dire sentence, but rushed to the nearest river 
committed suicide. : 

Still bent on his purpose, the prince obtained a + 
pearl. But this time he sent for an apprentice to a 
maker and, without promise or threat, handed hit 
pearl, with the remark: ‘Here, my lad, just bore 
holes in this little thing, and do it as quickly 
can.” The lad, who had never seen a pearl and ther 
knew nothing about its value, did as he was bidden 
humming a tune, and returned to the palace early 
morning to deliver the pearl, duly perforated at 
ends. He was rewarded not only by a large for 
but was ordered to take possession of the lady, of ¥ 
during the intervals, her brutal owner had grown 
The moral of this tale is, I think, quite obvious. 

Nervousness mostly results from insufficient pre 
tion. If you try to do something with which yeu 
not familiar, you are likely to be overcome by the si 
effort, but will cease to feel so if you accustom yout 
to make effort. To play a piece correctly once 
guarantee that you will be able to do so the next 
Until you have played it correctly countless times 1 
cession, without one intermediate failure, you canm 
confident that you have mastered it. Repetition, h 
wearisome, is the only safe road to ultimate ce 
and certainty begets confidence; and confidence 
lates nervousness. mm 

It took many days to build Rome; it needed conf 
to sail across the ocean and find the land which ¢ 
bus knew was there; and William Tell could ne 
hit the apple on his son’s head, had not his ha 
steady, his aim perfect, and his heart a stout one. 
petence and confidence are twin-sisters, in whose 
ulary there is no such word as “failure.” 


Do You Know 


Tuat the first concerts in London, at which an a1 
was admitted for an admission fee, were those o 
Banister, between 1672 and 1678? 

That the Concerts Spirituels of Paris have been 
tinuous existence since the first one on March 1 
except for a lapse from some time in 1791 to 1805 
were founded as a means of entertainment on 
festival days when opera could not be given. 

That Frederick the Great, like the young Handel 
his musical studies in secret and with his mothe: 
nivance, contrary to his father’s command? 

That O Deathe, O Deathe, rock me asleepe! wr 
Anne Boleyn shortly before her execution, was t 
known song to be written with an independent acc 
ment ? 

That as early as 250 B. C. Ctesibius of Alexan 
vented an organ which embodied most of the vita 
ples of the modern instrument? i! 

That fifteen Bachs became sufficiently famous 
cians to leave distinct records in musical history? 

That the first Sonata for the piano was Ww 
Johann Kuhnau who was the predecessor 
ganist of St. Thomas’s Church of Leips 
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““Get a Musical Education First’’ 


| Mme. Matzenauer was born at Temesvar, 
Hungary. Her father was an orchestral conduc- 
tor and her mother a dramatic soprano. Her first 
impulse was to become an actress, but with the 
development of her voice she was placed under 
the instruction of Mme. Neuendorff, in Graz, and 
later Antonia Mielke and Franz Emerich. Her 


ET A MUSICAL EDUCATION FIRST.’ 
That is a sentence which should be written 
over the door of every vocal studio and 
every school where voice is taught. There 

are numberless singers who have been crippled through- 

Out their entire careers because they- have not had any 

inkling of the background of music. In their childhood, 

they have perhaps aspired to become singers. Some 
ond parent has discovered what he believed was an 
nusual yoice. Then either one of two things happens 

=the child is sent to a teacher with experience and a 
sonscience, who tells the parent that it is not safe to 
egin yocal instruction in childhood; or the child is sent 

an ignoramus or a charlatan, who will do anything 
to get money and actually tries to teach the child things 
which should be given only to the mature person. 

“This is particularly the case with girls. The girl 
who sings about in her childhood in a natural way, rarely 
does any harm to her voice. Let her fall into the hands 
of the ignoramus or the charlatan—particularly the 
charlatan with a method—and a burden is placed upon 
the voice. The child’s pride is aroused. She likes to 
show off before her friends. She likes to “hit” high 
motes and does so all the more when she finds that they 
are the sure bait for ignorant applause. Before she 
really is old enough for proper instruction in singing 
voice will already show signs of wear. Now and 
then a particularly strong voice survives; but there are 
humerous instances of child-en who did show a great 
deal of promise whose voices have been destroyed by 
ee teachers. It has always seemed to me that 

nteen or eighteen years of age is sufficiently early 
he girl to commence actual vocal study. 

No actual time will be lest by waiting until sixteen 
seventeen. In fact the girl should keep very in- 

usly employed every day of her youth in getting 

background. Music has advanced so enor- 

that it is difficult to get the right kind of a 
on in ten years. In the same time the girl is 

ed to get a good general education, keep her health 

fe a little of the fun to which all young people 
led. 

strong advice would be to have all vocal students 

with the piano at about the age of six or seven 

if the conditions are propitious). After a knowl- 

f the literature of the piano’ has been secured, so 

ie student can play with facility, attention should 

to the operatic scores. It is assumed that the 
has also had lessons in harmony and knows 
ing of the instruments of the orchestra. 


666 


Study Piano First 


Y FATHER wasa conductor at the Opera and my 
‘ mother was a prima donna. Fate had not been 
ther kind to them; and, owing to various political 
ons, positions in ahs opera houses were not any 
cure. It was for this reason that it was decided 
as not to follow a stage career. My father and 
expected me to become a pianist. Therefore, 
very careful training. I was not advanced to the 
stage, but I was able to play such things as 
Nocturnes and Beethoven Sonatas. This has 
enormous advantage to me all my professional 
the first place, I have not been _dependent upon 
+ and in the second place the piano is an instru- 
hich gives one such a fine insight of the whole 
d of music that it enabled me to learn scores 
hly and accurately in far less time. 

ver, it is extremely difficult for the singer to 
piano later in life when there is so much else 
and so many other things to think about. There- 
i have a daughter whom you expect to have 
an opera singer at some time, do not fail to 
thorough drilling at the keyboard. My father 
xf with me such works as the Euryanthe Over- 
e Meistersinger V orspiel in four-hand arrange- 


Biographical 


debut occurred as Puck in “Oberon” in the Opera 


at Strassburg. This was followed by a three-year 


engagement. From 1904 to 1911 she sang the 
leading contralto parts at the Court Opera in 
Munich and at the Prins-Regenten Theatre. In 
1911 she sang at Bayreuth. In the same year 
she made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 


ments. Thus I had the, opportunity early in life of 
absorbing certain musical characteristics which can come 
only from long experience with operatic music. 

“One of the greatest curses of the operatic stage is 
the coddling of mediocrity. There is no profession in 
the world more terrible than that of opera, if you have 
not climbed to the top of the ladder. Unless the child 
shows indications of being something very extraordinary, 
better not think of a stage career. Get a fine musical 
education, of course, that will be a delight and a joy as 
long as you live, but keep away from the professional 
side of opera. I believe in this firmly. My daughter 
does not show distinctive operatic talent, and for that 
reason I am not giving her such training. It 
better for the girl to be happily married and at the head 
of a fine home than to struggle through the terrific 
battle of operatic life, unless she is endowed by nature 
with exceptional gifts. 

“One other word of caution seems necessary in address- 
ing American girls. They do not seem to realize that 
the voice has to be trained and built like the muscles 
of the athlete. The strain of singing in opera is noth- 
ing short of enormous. Only the very best voices, housed 
in strong bodies and carefully and thoroughly trained, 
will stand this strain. The average parent has no idea 
of this. Let him stand in a huge armory and try to talk 
for an hour in a loud tone of voice and he will grasp 
what +I mean. The American girl who steps from the 
studio (after a few short months of training) to the 
operatic stage, is very likely to be doomed to tragic 
disappointment. She should have acquired her strength 
under a skilled trainer, just as the athlete trains in the 
gymnasium and on the track. The impatience of the 
American girl and the “American parent to get quick 
results and sudden fame has been responsible for many 
failures. Wait! Don’t hurry! There is plenty of 
time! The period of study may be expensive, but it is 
far more expensive to fail. 

“My mother, fortunately, had been a pupil of Mathilde 
Marchesi, and she started me with my first vocal work. 
Some readers may possibly know the famous Marchesi 
Elementary Exercises for the Development of the Voice 


MADAME MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


is Ufar 


| An Interview with the Internationally Famous Dramatic Mezzo-Soprano 


MME. MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


House in New York. Since then she has sung 
at Buenos Aires as well as London, Paris, Madrid, 
Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and has 
also devoted much of her time to concert tours 
all over the U. S. A, Few singers of her time 
have vied with her in the union of opulent voice 
with rare dramatic instinct. 


(Exercises Elementaires Gradues pour le Developpement 
de la Voix). Marchesi believed that the first exercises 
should be in half-tones, thus : 


———— 


RiARIBASRI 


“In this way each scale within the range of the voice 
was treated, the exercises being sung very slowly indeed. 
This chromatic study of the scale was excellent for 
intonation—that is, correct pitch. It is possibly better 
than starting with the regular scale tones. The regular 
scale was, however, Marchesi’s next step, in an exercise 
like this: 


Ex.1 


The Teacher’s Ear 


HESE Marchesi exercises advance to the trill, 

the mordent and the grupetto, and, while not 
difficult technically, do nevertheless embody alls those 
simple things which are, after all, the most difficult to 
do when they are done well. While the exercises in 
themselves are important (and the Marchesi Exercises 
may be obtained in many editions), the manner of sing- 
ing them is more important. Voice is one of the arts in 
which a teacher in person seems imperative. Few artists 
succeed in doing entirely without a teacher. One’s own 
ear is treacherous. The teacher who fearlessly points 
out faults and suggests remedies for their correction 
often hears the singer far better than the singer does 
herself. Nevertheless, one must form the habit of in- 
cessant self-correction and self-analysis. As long as 
the singer lives there are the daily problems of how. to 
improve, how to advance in art. Without these the life 
would be very dull and uninteresting indeed. 

“Rest is very desirable for the voice. I know that 
there are singers who contend that they exercise their 
voices every day, even while on their vacations. I 
don’t. I am convinced that if the voice is properly 
trained one may take even a long vacation and resume 
work again after a little preliminary practice, with 
definite gains for the voice. One does not forget how to 
walk, or how to swim, or how to speak; and if singing 
is natural, one should not forget how to sing. 

“Personally, I believe very greatly in humming exer- 
cises, especially if those exercises are done so that all 
strain is removed from the throat and the tones placed 
high in the pharynx and nose so that they ring naturally. 
Such an exercise as the following, sung easily and nat- 
urally, but with sonority, always proves beneficial to me: 


“Ex.3 
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“Fyen after the singer's voice has bcen thoroughly 
trained, there still remains the matter of getting a reper- 
toire—a truly enormous task for the dramatic mezzo- 
soprano in these days. The lyric and coloratura sopranos 
of yesterday. sang music that called for very little drama- 
tic action and comparatively little study outside of gain- 
ing a flawless coloratura and a lov ely tone. The dramatic 
soprano must be an actress of power to succeed. She 
must have a vocal technic to sing Wagner, Strauss, 
Moussorgsky and other composers of extremely difh- 
cult and intricate music. This takes years to acquire. 
I consider the seven years that I spent with Felix Mottl, 
in Munich, the most valuable in my career. This great 
disciple of Wagner knew just what the master wanted 
every moment the singer was on the stage. He was 
most exacting in securing it. The training was very 
hard, but invaluable. 

“Tn the matter of acting, a great deal is due to the 
stage director. Anton Fuchs, in Europe, and Wymetal, 
at the Metropolitan, have been priceless guides to me. 
Such a role as that in ‘Jenufa’ demands as much his- 
trionic skill as vocal and musical skill. One has to learn 
the score so thoroughly that one can give all one’s emo- 
tional strength- to the acting part of the work. Wymetal 
rehearses exhaustively, and his productions move with 
the sureness and naturalness of the finely staged drama. 
In fact, if the music were taken away entirely, they would 
stand as powerful dramatic productions.” 


Self-Help Questions on Mme. Matzenauer’s Article 


1. How have the careers of many singers been crippled? 
2. Does the girl vocal student who waits until the age 
of sixteen or seventeen lose tune? 
What should vocal students study at the age of six 
or seven? 
. What is one of. the great curses of the operatic 
5. Are humming exercises valuable? 


Our Musical Esperanto 


By Alfred V. Frankenstein 


One of the minor developments of modern music 
that, both when performing and when reading program 
notes, has been at times disconcerting to the writer, is 
the tendency of composers to write their tempo direc- 
tions in their native languages. 

To be sure this is no new thing. But never before 
in music has the custom been so widespread. Schumann 
frequently wrote his directions in German, but not until 
after Wagner did the custom become general. 

The objection to this sort of thing is easy to see. If 
every composer wrote his tempo directions in his native 
tongue a musician would have to know English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Hungarian, Roumanian, Bohe- 
mian, Gelic, Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, He- 
brew, Hawaiian, Welsh, Dutch, Portuguese, Arabic and 
’a certain amount of Japanese and Sanskrit, to get their 
meanings. 

There exists a musical Esperanto—the Italian lan- 
guage. Italian tempo directions are understood from 
Madagascar to Maine, from New York to New Guinea. 
Allegro has a definite meaning to a!l musicians, regard- 
less of race, color, religion or political convictions; 
whereas fast, lebhaft, or vif may not mean much in 
Moscow. 

Another thing; allegro implies a more or less definite 
speed, sanctioned through long use of the word. Fast, 
lebhaft and wif are even more vague than the Italian 
terms, which are misty enough. 

The inconsistencies of the practice are manifest. 
Throughout Wagner appear such directions as Ein wenig 
rallentando. He uses.ausdrucksvoll and espressivo dur- 
ing the course of the same tune, a few bars apart. And 
naturally he uses such nuance indications as ff and pp 
and sfz, as do all those who follow his example in this 
matter, which is the crowning inconsistency of all, for 
these letters are simply abbreviations of Italian words. 

On the other hand there are points of interpretation 
that must be written in a piece of music the Italian of 
which is not universally known. Leaving aside for 
the moment such directions as a Satie’s “let the 
blood flow from the nostrils,’ a good example can be 
found in Francis Poulenc’s Sonata for clarinet and 
bassoon, wherein appears the phrase en dchors, liter- 
ally “out of doors,” signifying that the clarinet part 
should stand out, well separated from the bassoon. 
Some of Scriabin’s directions, such as haletant aile 
(“breathlessly winged”) and mysterieux, tragique, legen- 
daire, are of this class also. 

But these are interpretative directions; cases like the 
above are not very often in occurrence; and it is the 
tempo directions with which these lines are concerned. 


“called the sounds “high” 


On Temper in Piano Teaching 


By Clement Antrobus Harris 


Unpoustepty teaching, and especially of an art like 
music, is a nerve- racking occupation, But even with 
this we must recognize that ill-temper implies blame. 
However, while all errors need correction, only those 
call for blame which are due to some such faults as 
laziness or carelessness; for, as a rule only a negli- 
zible number of pupils ever make a technical mistake on 
purpose. 

While want of practice and slipshod study are cer- 
tainly very common, defects in the system of teaching 
are equally so. In music the chief of these may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) The purely arbitrary character of tenes nota-~ 
tion which cannot be clear to the most intelligent pupil, 
without explanation. 

(2) The inexactitude and confusing nature of certain 
features of notation. 

(3) The lack of any clear explanation as to when 
two adjacent notes, played simultaneously, are wrong 
and when not: or, in other words, the lack of any 
distinction between a discord in a general and in a 
technical sense. 

(4) The inadequate explanations given in many in- 
struction books, by individual teachers, and in proper 
grading of the music given. 

How arbitrary our nomenclature is may be seen in 
the fact that so philosophical a people as the Greeks 
which we call “low,” and vice 
versa. The reason for this was that the term “high” 
was applied to the note produced by’ a Jong string 
which, because stretched from the ground upwards, 
reached high. So there is nothing stupid in a beginner 
playing a scale upwards when told to play it down- 
wards, unless these purely metaphorical terms have been 
clearly explained to him. 

Then, could anything be more illogical and confusing 
than the employment of a single sign, a curved line, for 
seven different purposes:—as a slur, for legato; over 
dots, for semi-staccato; as a tie, when between notes 
of the same pitch; to indicate portamento, in singing; 
to indicate that two or more notes are sung to the same 
syllable of the text; to indicate bowing, for the violin; 
and as a guide to phrasing. If the teacher is to stamp 
his impatient foot, it should be at least sometimes 
against the authors of our notation system, and not 
against the unfortunate readers of it. 

Again a Sharp, Flat or Natural sign each covers or 
touches several lines and spaces; and, unless fold that 
only the middle part (the open space) of the sign 
affects the note, there is nothing stupid in a beginner 
reading such a sign and applying it to the wrong line or 
space, This is particularly the case when an inflection 
sign is applied to one of two conjunct degrees in a 
chord. Even advanced pupils frequently err in apply- 
ing these. Better than losing one’s temper in such a 
case is to explain that in the great majority of such 
instances the inflection throws the notes (tones) 
farther apart and but very rarely brings them together. 


Even accomplished players sometimes have not noticed 
this. 
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_ same mistake. And yet this is precisely the class of 1 
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Perhaps nothing is more exasperating during — 
day’s teaching than to find a lot of pupils mak 


take which should not excite anger. Obviously, t 
which is common to humanity cannot be due to it 
vidual dullness. Far better than sharp words, in 
cases, is the habit of analyzing them. The 
common the mistake, the more interesting and 
will be such a diagnosis. One becomes so absorbe 
the investigation as to forget to be vexed. — ,, 

A common error of the average student, w 
meeting A-sharp, is to play it as A-flat. Getting ¢ 
about it is of no use: they all do it, Therefore, 
must be some natural reason for the mistake. N: 
we need to search long for it. The upper one 
group of three black keys is the fifth in the or 
sharps and the first of the flats to appear in the 
ture. The learner has thus fixed it in his 
B-flat long before he comes across it as A-sharp; 
when this latter note confronts him he thinks it mus! 
some other black key. 

Moral faults are chiefly evidenced by a pupil 
the same mistake many times. Yet, even in this 
analysis is necessary. or example, a careful pi 
with a small hand may repeatedly underspan a le 
chord. : 

Wrong notes also call for careful distinction. — 
note may not be what the composer wrote, and yet f 
be what he might have written, and may sound \ 
To play such a note without detecting the error 
much less culpable than passing over an ill sound 
mistake. In. this connection it is obviously unf 
lose temper with children for not detecting erron 
discords when many intentional discords occur in 
music given, them, unless the latter have been caref 
explained to them. Not an easy task; for, with a v 
to avoiding difficulties of execution, objectionable 
monies are more common in children’s music thar 
that intended for adults. ; 

Economy of nervous force, and therefore contre 
temper, are as necessary for the teacher’s own s 
for that of the pupil. Much irritation is due solelj 
misunderstanding and will be avoided by clearness 
to the note or passage to which reference is made. 

Students who have made a mistake in one hand o 
and are checked, so often alter the other hand wl 
was quite correct, that it is best to begin corr 
by naming the hand concerned, as, “Right hand, 
upper note is E, not F.” But perhaps the 
frequent cause of friction between teacher and tz 
is the constant occurrence of passages which b 
same but end differently—a characteristic of 
music. . Here the student should: be trained to car 
observation. é 

Finally, philosophic equanimity is best obtained by 
combination with physical well-being. There is 
no better prescription for an irritable temper the 
plenty of outdoor exercise. 


~ How to Get Acquainted with Your Piano 
By Thomas A. Hendricks 


WHEN the piano tuner comes to tune your piano do 
you do as most others? Do you show him the piano and 
then get out of sight until he has completed his task? 
If so, you make a big mistake. 

If you will let him know you are interested he will 
show you a nuinber of things about your piano that you 
possibly have never. known. 

While he has the piano apart, have him to show, you 
just how the damper and soft pedals operate, how the 
hammers “let off,” how the dampers are released at each 
stroke of a key, and a-number more of interesting de- 
tails about the way the action performs its many duties. 


Tur writing of scales, a valuable part of the musi- 
cian’s education, can be made interesting by turning the 
exercise into a’ practice record. One note of the scale is 
added for each hour practiced. At the rate of one hour 
a day, it takes eight days to write a scale up one octave, 
or fifteen days to go up and down. As soon as one scale 


Watch how the rubber wedges are used to mute 
strings; have him let you listen to the tuning f 
the first note is tuned; pay attention to the setti 
the temperament, as this is the most important 
of the entire tuning. By listening 
easily hear the “beats” in the major thirds satis 
the other intervals. 

If your piano is a “player” you will find any 
of surprises as to the way in which a va 1 
to take the place of the fingers in doing technical st 

Do not be afraid to ask questions, as most tuner 
interested in showing what they can about their) 


a 


is written, the next scale in order is started, 
major and minor scales have been comy 
may be given at intervals upon the compl 
fied number of scales, and a prize off 
finishes the scale first. P as 
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Questions Answered Department. 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


| This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’ ‘‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


Full name and address must accompany all geeides 0 oral esp 


Inaccurate Reading— Chords 


(1) I have a boy of ten who is very talented, 
but who is a hard pupil to manage. He plays much 
by ear, and, when sight-reading, either skips notes 
or plays them incorrectly. Is it best to insist on 
correct reading, or could you suggest some remedy ? 

(2) In what manner should one present chords to 
popils? I have been teaching the three important 
chords of each key, namely, tonie, dominant and 
sub-dominant, having the pupils write them. 

D. G. 


1) Many would-be pianists have been permanently 
ied as players by contracting careless habits in child- 
d. Hence I say, yes, by all means insist on accuracy 
ecuracy of notes, of time, of fingering of touch; and 
the sight-reading go until careful habits have deen 
ily established. Have your pupil practice each new 
ignment for the first week with the hands separately, 
ting out loud continually. When he puts the hands 
ether, let him practice each section of two or four 
isures by itself, until he plays it as nearly perfectly 
possible. Finally, he should memorize much, at least, 
the music that he studies. 

2) The chords of which you speak may be treated 
a variety of ways, first in “broken” forms, with a 
€ position of the hand, and then in longer arpeggios. 
s the best chord exercises of all are those formed 
diminished-seventh chord; since in playing this 
d all the fingers are employed, at even distances 
. Here are some samples of the figures that may be 
with a single position of the hand: 


these exercises may be indefinitely repeated, 
yin turn on each white key. 


Ear-Training 


Og give me any help as to what simple ear 
ould be given in the first two or three years 

to the average pupil who takes a half-hour 
—D. M. B 
about five minutes of each lesson to ear-train- 
certain progressions, and having the pupil 
in his note-book, from hearing them played. 
essions may be of three kinds: (1) pure 
(2) intervals, (3) the combination of these 
ple melodic fragments or, finally, in chord 
. The first two kinds may be alternated in 
y lessons, 
(1), you may begin with such examples as 
aving the pupil count as you play, and then write 
@ proper value: | 
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exercises may become more complex, 
he third stage, for which materials 


. 


may easily be derived from studies or pieces on which 
the pupil is at work. Take little fragments of melody 
from these, and play them to the pupil either exactly as 
they are printed, or, better still, with slight changes; 
and have him write them with the proper signature, 
note-values, and tiotation in general. If you are careful 
to make these exercises -at first very simple, you will 
find it easy to advance soon to more complex problems. 


Worn Thumb Nails 


3oth of my thumb nails are worn on the sides, 
so that I have difficulty in securing much strength 
of tone, or in playing octaves. I am an advanced 
pianist, and have had this trouble for the past ten 
years. F 


What do you advise?—I. K 

Since your question seems to call for expert medical 
advice, I have submitted it to a physician, who replies as 
follows: 

A protective covering of flexible collodion, obtainable 
at any drug store, over the sides of your thumb-nails 
may in time, through lessening the direct wear on. the 
nails themselves, overcome your difficulty. The growth 
of a nail is very slow, so that the collodion should be 
kept on by renewing it when needed, over possibly a 
period of some months, so that a whole new nail may 
grow without the wear on the sides which your present 
nails have had, The fingers should be washed thor- 
oughly before the collodion is applied. Should the con- 
dition of your nails be due to any defect in nutrition, 
perhaps your physician may be able to suggest a special 
diet that will help matters. 


The Natural Chord 


Will you please describe, explain and illustrate 
in full “the chord of nature,” so that the amateur 
harmony student will grasp its meaning? 

Lint, GC: 

A sounding body vibrates not only as a whole, but 
also in integral parts. For instance, a vibrating string, 
besides. giving its lowest, or fundamental tone, divides 
up into halves, thirds, quarters, and so on; and each of 
these divisions sounds an upper, or overtone, which bears 
a fixed relation to its fundamental—the whole forming 
what is called the harmonic series. For the funda- 
mental C, the first fifteen overtones rise in order as 
follows: 


= 


The combination of a fundamental with its overtones 
gives rise to the natwral chord. Only the lower over- 
tones are employed in the chords in common use; 
although modernist composers—such as Debussy and 
his followers—are experimenting with the use of the 
more remote overtones in their harmonies. 

Note that in our modern “tempered” scale, all the 
notes of the above harmonic series, except the octave, 
are slightly out of tune with the fundamental. 


Self-Instruction 
A girl of fourteen writes as follows: 


I have studied the piano for four years with a 
teacher who gave me such material as Ké6hler’s, 
Czerny’s and Concone’s studies, Kuhlau's Sonatines, 
and so forth. Then for a year I took a correspond- 
ence course and graduated, receiving a special di- 
ploma for my good work. From this course I ae- 
quired the knowledge of the theory of music. At 
present, since I cannot afford to study with a good 
teacher, [ am studying by myself. [I am _ playing 
studies by Hanon, Concone and Czerny. Will you 
please give me your opinion concerning this material, 
and also suggest musie to add to this fist 7 8S. B. 


While the studies which you mention are valuable, 
especially for technical drill, you should supplement these 
by others which have more musical value, such zs Heller’s 
Fifty Melodious Studies, Op. 46; studies by A, Dorn, 


| 
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Op. (100; 
Book 23 and 
after these 
MacDowell’s 
Twelve 
Etudes, Op. 
39, of more 
modern 
style than 
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‘the preced- 


ing. You are also ready for the sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, 
and the easier ones of Beethoven, collections of which 
are readily available at a reasonable price. For modern 
pieces, try Romance in D-flat by Sibelius, Menuetto Vec- 
chio by Sgambati, May Night by Palmgren and Air de 
Ballet, Op. 36, No. 5, by Moszkowsky. 

If you practice systematically a given time each day, 
and assign yourself a definite lesson each week (studies 
and pieces), you ought to make good progress, even with- 
out a teacher. 


Pipe Organ Versus Piano 


Ten years ago I received a teacher’s certificate, 
and two years later I started teaching in the after- 
noon. During these eight years I have also been 
organist, having a small pipe organ. 

Here is my problem. For a year I have »%een free 
to take up my neglected practice, but find that I 
can Jrardly hold out to play a piece through, sinee 
my arms and shoulders tire. After nearly a year of 
diligent practice, am hour or more a day, I still have 
the cramps in my right hand and my arms get very 
tired when I play such a piece as Chopin’s Polonaise. 
I also find that my touch is heavier since playing the 
pipe organ. Tow can I regain my old endurance? 

Mrs. P. J. T. 


Evidently your organ. has the old tracker action which 
demands considerable strength to depress the keys, espe- 
cially when the manuals are coupled. Result—you have 
stiffened your wrists so thoroughly that they are in a 
rigid condition when you attempt to play the piano. Con- 
sequently, they must be freed again before you can hope 
to perform with any degree of ease. 

Here is an exercise which should be repeated many 
times each day: , 

(1.) Sitting easily on the piano-stool, let your right 
arm hang loosely by your side. To make sure that it is 
really relaxed, push the arm down from the shoulder as 
far as it can go, so that the fingers approach as near as 
possible to the floor without changing your general pose. 

(2.) Slowly raise the forearm from the elbow higher 
and higher, with the hand dangling from the wrist, until 
the hand hangs over the keyboard, with the fingers an 
inch or so above it. 

(3.) Let the wrist gradually descend, sounding gently 
and sustaining a key on the way down, until the wrist is 
very low, and the hand hangs suspended from the key. 

(4.) Return slowly to the position in No. 2. 

(5.) Let the forearm descend till your hand falls gently 
into your lap, always hanging from the wrist. 

(6.) Repeat all these motions from ten to twenty times, 
hand hanging above the keyboard, then hanging from a 
key, then up again, then to your lap. 

(7.) Perform a similar set of motions with the left 
hand. After the motions are thoroughly mastered, they 
may be done by both hands at once. 

Now for the application. 

Every time you start to play anything whatever on the 
piano, raise the fore up as in No. 1, and sound the 
first note or chord letting the fingers sink into the 
keys. Think of keeping the wrist loose all through your 
performance; and at its conclusion, raise the forearm as 
in No. 4, and then let your hand fall loosely into your 
lap. 

Remember this: if your wrist is kept loose enough, you 
need have little fear of becoming muscularly tired while 
playing a piece. Such fatigue, indeed, is almost invaria- 
bly a sign of stiff wrists. 

I advise you also for a time to avoid playing music 
with many octaves or “stretchy” positions—such as Cho- 
pin’s Military Polonaise. 
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WHEN MELBA WENT BROKE 


Mexpa’s reminiscences now running in 
“Liberty” contains an amusing account of 

a “bluff? she put up when, through her 
own generous refusal to insist on a literal 
interpretation of her contract with the 
Metropolitan, she ran out of funds. 

“After seasons at Paris and London and 
Sicily, where, during the spring of 1892 
I appeared in ‘Traviata’ at the opera house 
in Palermo, I want back to Paris, en route, 
as I thought, for America. But the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House had been destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau told 
me that as there had been no clause in my 
contract concerning delay, I should be 
legally justified in demanding the whole of 
my salary. I told them that as I hadn’t 
sung, I didn’t expect to be paid. They 
looked relieved. 

“And then I suddenly realized that I was 
in a quandary. I had two hundred pounds 
in the bank, no prospect of an immediate 
engagement, nothing. So I said to myself: 

“T’ll gammon. Nobody shall know I’m 
hard up. I shall go to Nice.’ 

“T went to Nice. I went with two maids 
instead of one, and took the best possible 
rooms in the best possible hotel. What 
would have happened but for a stroke of 
luck, I do not know. Probably I should 
have languished in a debtor’s prison. But 
it happened that Mr. Grau, who was one 
of the directors of the Nice Opera House, 
was in Nice. He said to me, ‘Would you 
like to sing here?’ 

“With assumed indifference I replied 
that I should not mind, but that I imagined 
all artists would already have been en- 
gaged. 

“Oh, I’m sure they’ll be delighted,’ he 
said, ‘and I can get you four thousand 
francs a night.’ I waved him away. ‘I 
wouldn’t think of singing for less than five 
thousand,’ I said. 

“Well, I was given my five thousand. 
And I often think that it was five thou- 
sand francs’ worth of bluff.” 


As an old man, Haydn told the 
choir-boys of Vienna: “Be good and 
industrious, and serve God contin- 
ually,” 


A YANKEE BOUQUET 


In “My Musical Life’ Walter Damrosch 
tells a good story of Jean de Reszke, the 
brilliant opera singer, of whom he says, “It 
was a joy to work with this man. Great 
artist, courteous gentleman, generous col- 
league, and (what is most valuable to a 
conductor) indefatigable at rehearsals. 

He was a marvelous mimic, and 
used to give us delicious imitations of the 
various artists of the company coming into 
his dressing-room to offer their congratu- 
lations after his first appearance. 

“De Reszke would first depict the French 
tenor colleague who in polite, reserved, and 
even patronizing accents, would say: 

“raiment, mon cher, vous-avez chantés 
trés bien ce soir, trés bien, je vous assure!” 

“Then would come the German baritone 
in a double-breasted frock coat and punc- 
tiliously polite manner, saying: 

““Erlauben Sie mir, Herr de Reszke, 
Ihnen meine grosse Hockachtung aus zu 
driicken fiir den wirklich ausgezeichneten 
Genuss den Sie uns heute Abend bereitet 
haben’ 

“He was followed by the Italian bari- 
tone, who would rush in impetuously and, 
kissing Jean on both cheeks, would ex- 
claim: 

““Caro mio, carissimo!’ followed by a 
flood of Italian words. 

“Then came the real climax of the scene. 
Enter the electrician who, thrusting a 
‘horny hand of toil’ into that of de Reszke, 
would exclaim in real Yankee accents: 

“‘Jean, yer done fine!” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


STORIES OF BEETHOVEN'S “FIFTH” 


“Or Beethoven I found a reminiscence 
in Schénbrunn,” wrote Louis C. Elson in 
his European Reminiscences, “the beauti- 
ful palace just outside the city (of 
Vienna). It was an old tree in the garden, 
with three branches separating from the 
trunk, about four feet from the ground. 
These three branches form a natural seat 
where Beethoven did much of his compos- 
ing in 1823-24. I can readily 
imagine his working thus in peaceful soli- 
tude, for I visited some of his temporary 
residences in Vienna and they were in 
rather noisy localities. It is said that once 
he was led, through this fact, to write one 
of his most striking figures. It was in the 
dead of night, and a drunken man had been 
locked out of his lodgings across the way. 
The clatter soon awakened even the semi- 
deaf composer and he listened; ‘Bang- 


bang-bang-BANG!!’ went the irate and 
homeless lodger, and then followed a 
pause; no result; again—‘Bang-bang-bang- 
BANG!!’ until finally Beethoven was 
struck with the emphatic rhythm, and 
down it went into the familiar note-book, 
and that ‘Bang-bang-bang-BANG!!’ be- 
came the Fifth Symphony. But my old 
musical friend told me that they have an- 
other anecdote about the self-same figure 
in Vienna, which is that Beethoven was 
drumming on the window-pane of Ar- 
taria’s music store one rainy day, when 
he suddenly jotted down the rhythm made 
by his own four fingers. . But the 
anecdotes of this particular figure are al- 
most endless, the most pathetic being that 
Schumann imagined that he heard it rapped 
out at a spiritual seance, and fancied that 
Beethoven was trying to communicate with 
him,” 


RUBINSTEIN’S TEACHER 


RUBINSTEIN in his Autobiography pays 
warm tribute to Villoing, the only instruc- 
tor in piano playing he ever had, according 
to his own statement, except for his 
mother. ‘The Grtinberg’s told her of 
Alexander Villoing,” writes Rubinstein, 
“who at that time was thought to stand 
at the head of his profession in Moscow. 
He was invited to the house, and I think 
had known us before, when we lived be- 
yond the Pokrovski bridge. However that 
may have been, he came and heard me play. 
My mother then told him how she earn- 
estly hoped that he would consent to be- 
come my teacher, but that owing to our 
limited means she was unable to pay a 
large price for lessons. 

“Villoing hastened to reply that he was 
not pressed for money, and would willingly 


undertake my musical education free of 
charge. And with him my lessons began 
and ended, for no other teacher did I have. 

“In my eighth year I began to study 
with Villoing, and in my thirteenth my 
musical education was completed; and, as 
I said before, I had no other teacher. Vil- 
loing especially devoted much time and 
pains—with mpst successful results—to the 
correct position of my hands. He was most 
particular in this regard, as well as the 
care he bestowed on the production of a 
good tone. 

“To him and to no one else am I in- 
debted for a thorough, firm foundation in 
technic—a foundation which could never 
be shaken. And let me here affirm that in 
all my life I have never known a better 
teacher.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


In HIS unique book, “Principles of Or- 
chestration,’ Rimsky-Korsakoff observes 
that “It is a great mistake to say: this com- 
poser scores well, or that composition is 
well orchestrated, for orchestration is part 
of the very soul of the work. 

“A work is thought out in terms of the 
orchestra, certain colors being inseparable 
from it in the mind of its credtor and 
native to it from the hour of its birth. 
Could the essence of Wagner’s music be 
divorced from its orchestration? One 
might as well say that a picture is well 
drawn in colors. 

“More than one classical and modern 
composer has lacked the capacity to or- 
chestrate with imagination and power. The 
secret of color has remained outside the 
range of his creative faculty. Does it 
follow that these composers do not know 
how to orchestrate? Many among them 
have had greater knowledge of the subject 
than the mere colorist. Was Brahms igno- 
rant of orchestration? And yet, nowhere 


ORCHESTRATION 


in his works do we find evidence of bril- 
liant tone or picturesque fancy. The truth 
is that his thoughts did not turn towards 
color; his mind did not exact it. 

“The power of subtle orchestration is a 
secret impossible to transmit, and the com- 
poser who possesses this secret should value 
it highly and never debase it to the level 
of a mere collection of formule learned 
by heart.” 

With all due respect to Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, who was essentially a musical “col- 
orist,” he seems to have failed to differen- 
tiate between music conceived for its effect 
upon the hearer in terms of “pleasure,” and 
music designed to express an idea in which 
“truth” is the aim, and the hearer left to 
find the meaning for himself. The finale 
of Beethoven’s “First Symphony” contains 
a theme obviously planned to ‘sound well” 
on violins. In the Fifth, “Fate knocking 
at the door” is the idea, and, the theme 
given to whatever instruments happen to 
be best adapted to the needs of the moment. 


“That there are worthy American works 
becomes perfectly apparent to the secker 
after them; but that we should espouse 
the cause because of patriotic reasons is 
wholly undesirable. Patriotism and art 


are not fused satisfactorily. Nevertheless, 
I believe that every serious teacher and 
student owes a certain duty to the Amer- 
ican composer. This is no more than he 
owes to his art in general,’—PeErtis. 


ARM! ARM! YE SOLOISTS! 


Tuose who attend a modern sy 
concert frequently object to the ne 
of wearing evening-dress; but in the 
old days they would have had to 
though going to battle, and the artist 
the stage were apparently under the : 
necessity. J. Cuthbert Hadden, in his 
graphy of Haydn, gives a brief but 
picture of what concert-going w. 
when Haydn gave the first of all 
phony concerts in the London of 179 

“It was the day of the Sedan 
when women waddled in hoops like t 
the lady mentioned in the Spectator 
appeared ‘as if she stood in a large d rt 
Even the royal princesses were, in Po 
phrase, ‘armed in ribs of steel’ so 7 
that the Court attendants had to a 
their ungainly figures theoueh the d 
ways. i 

“Swords were still being worn 
regulation part of full dress, and sp 
weapons were always provided at a § 
concert for the use of the instrum 
solo performers, who, when about to 
pear on the platform, were girt for 
occasion by an attendant, known as 
‘sword-bearer.’ ” ™ 

Add to this, of course, the fact 
neither gas nor electric lights were tho 
of. Candles or torches were unive 
and the preference was for closed 
dows and doors. Outside, the streets y 
either cobbled or inches deep in mud 
peculiar, sticky clay of London 
even to this day!). Braziers with b 
ing logs were often used for street-lar 
but in addition one hired “link- boys” 
torches to accompany the Sedan Chair. 


“The power of song is as deep as 
universal. It gives a liberal cours 
many noble enthusiasms wrongly 
frauded of expression by the coway 
of conventionality. It enlivens labor 
society, exalts religious feeling, 
transfigures even the crime and he 
of barbarous war.’—Fanny Ray 
Ritter. 


ORCHESTRAL COLORS 


Many musicians have speculated 01 
“colors” of the orchestra in relation 
ors of the solar spectrum. The lai 
Dan Godfrey, in his “Memories of ] 
He compiles an elaborate table des: 
the appearance of the orchestral | 
ments, their “timbre” and their 
“color” effects, which, to save s 
modified to the following form: 

Flute 


i ec a acca = 


Piccolo: 3 ..:aeeseee ....Light cold 
(@)'e\ MMII cc ne 
Cor Anglais... seein 
Glaninet ie cre Rose pink e Blush 
Bass-Clarinet—Rose pink to Blush-t 
Bassoon 2. 3.2. Brown and Gré 


Double Bassoon ....Brown and 
Trumpet or Cornet. Dazzling Say 
Horn 


ee a ee ee acd 


Viola’ .....+.08enene 
tinted by woodwind, brass, 
Double-basses ........- .Ground 
tinted by woodwind, brass, etc 
This is amusing, but not infallible. — 
of us will recognize in the strings a 
meleon-like capacity to change | 
with what is required of them. 
tion between sound and li 
we might suppose. Radi 
us that “radio frequencies” 
matical proportion to ‘ 
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A Personal Recollection of Liszt 


By CLAYTON JOHNS 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing, New England Conservatory 


O MUCH has been written and said about Liszt, 
it seems hardly worth while to add anything 
more; nevertheless, it may interest and amuse 
some people to hear a personal experience which 
appened to me long ago. 
I had never been in Europe, but having decided to go 
ere for the purpose of continuing the study of music, 
1882, and before settling down in Berlin, I took a 
‘liminary canter through England’ and Scotland. 
mong the English Lakes I met a musician by name of 
echt who really shaped my course in Berlin. Mr. 
echt gave me a Ietter of introduction to Joachim, the 
‘eat violinist. On arriving in Berlin, Joachim received 
e in a most friendly. way. Joachim was naturally a 
nd and genial person. Under his influence I began to 
udy with several teachers belonging to the 
aculty of the Hochschule (High School). 
ly work with them was entirely private. 
riedrich Grabau, with whom I studied the 
ano, was a very musical person, a lover of 
ic best, not a great pianist, and not even a 
reat teacher; but he led me into the paths: 
f musical righteousness. Later on, Grabau 
ll ill, so 1 was left without a teacher; and, 
sing left to my own devices, I took a few les- 
wns with Franz Rummel, who was what was 
led a virtuoso. 


Joachim’s Letter 


> E THAT as it may, Rummel was never a 
good teacher; therefore I decided to make 
change. The change was in favor of Oscar 
f, with whom I continued to study until I 
Berlin, June, 1884. Raif was a born 
er, from whom I got a great many valu- 
hints. My teacher of counterpoint and 
nposition was Friedrich Kiel. He was a 
ful old gentleman (I should think some- 
like “Papa Haydn”). When I asked 
whether it was better for me to study 
, or somebody else, Joachim said 
is so good as Kiel.” Kiel, and all 
abers of the Hochschule faculty, were 
against Liszt and Wagner, represent- 
modern school, while the point of view 
ochschule was strictly classical. Kiel 
miosme. It is a sin for you to go 
a Wagner opera.” Think of that! 
and the others being conservatives, 
10 wonder that I came under their in- 
d no wonder that I was blind to 
ness of Liszt and Wagner. I was 
experienced and “green,” fresh from, 
_ (America at that time was a very 
lace from the America of today). I 
ee that “there were giants in those 
iszt and Wagner were musical giants. 
ts and composers have appeared 
he scent of the roses will still hang 
and Wagner. What I have said 
prelude to the story I am about to 
er having passed the year of sttidy 
_ planning a summer trip, I thought 
interesting to stop at Weimar and 
T asked Joachim to give me a letter to him. 
had scen but little of Liszt for the past 
s he did not like Liszt’s music; nevertheless 
e me the letter, so I went on my way re- 


883, I left Berlin. Going to Weimar I was 
mly of meeting the great man, not playing to 
y afternoon, July 14th, I left my letter at 
rei, Liszt’s little house, belonging to the 
’s park. The servant said I could see the 
nine o’clock Sunday morning. At nine 
ented myself. The servant led me upstairs 
floor. 


d to put my card into my trousers’ pocket. 
embarrassment. Liszt broke the awkward 


those days were not what virtuosos have 
derewski and Rachmaninoff appeared on 
Touch, or tone, is now the prime 
loforte playing. Strange as it may seem, 
who was an actual pupil of Liszt, once told 
t never had a good touch, in spite of his mar- 

of interpretation. Liszt's personality, too, 

hralled his hearers, just as do the personall- 
nd Rachmaninoff. 


Liszt’s Bed 


In my hand I had my hat, cane - 


situation with, 
Joachim,” 


“T see you have brought me a letter from 
I fumbled about to get rid of my card, and 


~ Liszt, looking at my hand in my trousers’ pocket, said: 


Sie sind echt Amerikanisch” (You~are real American). 
“Oh!” said I, “Wenn Sie echt Amerikanisch sein wollen, 
miissen Sie die Handen in die beiden Taschen stecken” 
(If you want to be real American you must put your 
hands into both pockets). Think of my cheek! Liszt 
was furious, and no wonder, saying: “Wenn Sie das 
probiren wollen, mtissen Sie weiter gehen” (If you want 
to try that sort of thing you must get out). I don’t 
think I was seared, only lacking in veneration, due per- 
haps to the influence of my preceptors.. In any case, I 
now profoundly: apologize for having been such an ass. 
In a few minutes Liszt recovered™his temper and said 


LISZT’S BIRTHPLACE, RAIDING, HUNGARY 


Exterior View 


. A Corner of the Living Room 

: 
“Probiren Sie was da’ (Try something else), pointing 
to the piano, 

As I have said, I hadn’t the slightest idea of playing to 
Liszt; my only idea was to meet him. However, I did 
as I was bid, so I sat down at the pinao. Then I was 
scared. I had been studying one of the early Beethoven 
Sonatas, Op. 14 in G. After a few measures Liszt said, 
“Das ist ein Conservatorium Stiick, probiren Sie etwas 
anders” (That's a Conservatory piece, try something 
else). Then I began Chopin’s Polonaise in C Minor. 
Liszt “yanked” me off from the stool and showed me 
how it ought to be played. After a little more talk on 
music and musicians, he asked me to come to his house 
on the following Tuesday afternoon, at four o'clock, 
when his pupils would play. After the above preamble 
I now quote from my old journal: 

Visit to Liszt in Weimar, July 17th, 1883. Liszt lives 
on the second floor of the Hofgartnerei (Court gar- 
dener’s house). At four o'clock I “found about thirty 
young people of both sexes gathered in the vestibule 
below, waiting to be summoned by the Master, who often 
sleeps in the afternoon, as Mr. H. told me (Mr. H. was 
an old pupil of S.’s). Soon after I arrived, the sum- 
mons came. I went up with the rest. Liszt stood near 
aT 


The Kitchen 


greatest playing I had ever heard; 


it together before! 


but with great effect. 


the door, receiving each one as he or she entered. By 
the time I made my way in, Mr. H. was at the piano, 
playing a nocturne by Chopin. Mr. H.’s playing didn’t 
seem to suit the master’s taste, for during the course of 
the nocturne Liszt told him four different times to go to 
the Conservatorium. Presently a young woman bounced 
in, Liszt calling out, “Frauline Méloné, eine Célebrité aus 
Europé,” the music still going forward. This caused a 
general laugh which didn’t disconcert Fraulein M. in the 
least. When Mr. H. finished the nocturne, Liszt said: 
“nd so weiter” (and so forth). Liszt then called upon 
“Essipoff die sechste’ (Essipoff the sixth) for a Chopin 
concerto movement. She, having started in bravely, but 
having fumbled the passage, Liszt cried out “Essipoff 
die siebente” (Essipoff the seventh). The lady, however, 
recovering herself by a bold dash, Liszt said: 
“Essipoff die erste’ (Essipoff the first), pull- 
ing her from the piano stool and giving her 
a couple of gentle boxes on the ear. Next 
came a Miss Stevens from New York, who 
seemed to be in high favor. She played a 
Rubinstein* piece very nicely till she reached 
the last page, when Liszt caught her by the 
chin saying: “Gehen Sie und lassen Sie sich 
photographieren” (Go have yourself photo- 
graphed). After that she sat more quietly, 
kissing the old gentleman’s heart when she 
finished. There was a good deal of kissing 
and cheek patting during the afternoon. 


A Liszt Lesson 


IN? came a young Fraulein who played 
a Chopin Scherzo beautifully, which 
Liszt seemed to approve, but didn’t give half 
the praise he gave to others,| though it was 
the best playing of the afternoon. A num- 
ber of others followed, more or less bad, one 
particularly bad. A flibberty gibbet person 
played a Tarantella of Liszt, stumbling all the 
way through, getting “Bravo, gut und bon” ad 


infinitum from the master. A certain Herr 
Reisenauer then played Liszt’s Auber-Tar- 
antella, completely annihilating all technical 


difficulties, “bringing down the house.” 
Reisenauer has been studying with Liszt for 
eight years and has a wonderful technic. I 
was sorry not to have heard him play a piece 
more worth while, musically. 

Liszt called me for the C moll Polonaise of 
Chopin. He said one of the “Herren” had 
played it to him lately. No one spoke up, 
I becoming painfully conscious that he might 
be referring to me. Mr. H., who was standing 
near, said, “You'd better own up or he would 
get mad.” The room was searched for the 
music, but it wasn’t to be found. By this 
time he had fixed upon me as the guilty per- 
son. Much to my relief Liszt said, “Wir 
woollen es das nicste mal haben” (We -will 
have it the next time). A half hour was spent 
over some variations by Weitzmann, the 
theme being ‘Chop Sticks.” Liszt made each 
lady, who already had not played, take hand, 
the lady playing Chop Sticks while Liszt played 
the variations. This was pretty stupid, but it seemed to 
amuse the old gentleman and, no doubt, tickled the 
vanity of the ladies. After a short piece played by 
Fraulein Méloné, Liszt said, “Ich emphele mich” (good 
afternoon), and we all took leave. One old lady in doing 
so kissed Liszt’s hand and his heart, he, kissing pretty 
much all over. 

The two hours which I spent there were quite in- 
formal. Liszt paces up and down the floor. beating time 
with his hands, talking to different ones who stand and 


*Let it not be forgotten that Rubinstein was one of the 
stars of first magnitude in those days. Rubinstein and 
Joachim were contemporaries. I heard Rubinstein the 
second winter I passed in Berlin, 1883-1884, from time to 
time, once when Rubinstein and Joachim played together 
the Kreutzer Sonata at a private house. Sitting a few feet 
behind Rubinstein as he played, I thought it was the 
but Grabau, my teacher, 
said afterwards that it sounded as if they had never played 
Rubinstein’s singing touch was a won- 
der. With his broad fingers, one tone seemed to last 
through twice the usual length of time. His Barcarolles 
may be mentioned as examples of his singing quality. 
Rubinstein’s hand was almost as broad as it was long. 
His fingers were like cushions. Often, he played carelessly, 
It was said that he played so many 
wrong notes he might have made a new composition of 
them. His well-known “Etude on False Notes’ was sug- 
gested, perhaps, by his carelessness. 
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sit about leaning on the piano and tables. When any- 
thing doesn’t please the old gentleman, he goes to the 
piano himself, playing the passage through, often mimick- 
ing the way which the pupil has played it. He is fond of 
his joke and equally fond of the approbation which he 
seeks from all sides after the explosion of his wit. I 
walked home with Mr. H. and we have various opinions 
about the advantages derived from a summer in Weimar 
with Liszt. 
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Four Decades Ago 

What I have written is a verbatim account of my ex~ 
perience which happened nearly forty-two years ago. 
The world and music have entirely changed since then. 
Liszt at that time was seventy-two years old. He had 
long before passed his zenith. After having rested on 
his laurels “he went back to the farm.” His farm was 
Weimar, where a number of aspiring, would-be musicians 
were collected about him, all manner of different grades 
of talent and musicianship. Liszt received them all, 
good, bad and indifferent, as we have seen. The two 
hours passed after his nap, on Tuesday afternoons, 
amused him. Whether he took it seriously or not, Liszt’s 
“milk of human kindness” never ceased to flow. I am 
speaking only of what was called “Der Schwarm” (The 
swarm). “The swarm” was a hive of busy bees, coming 
from all parts of Europe and America, “each one of 
them hoping to gather honey from the flowers of the 
Master’s garden. Most of Liszt’s pupils who became 
celebrated all over the world did not belong to “the 
swarm.” The prize pupils went to the Master at other 
times, not from 4 to 6 on Tuesday afternoon. I dare say 
a prize pupil occasionally played in the afternoon from 
“the swarm,” capping the climax, like Reisenauer, who 
did, later on, make a name for himself. Whether they 
were the pupils of “the swarm” or whether it was the 
individual serious pupil, be it remembered that Liszt 
never took a penny for the lessons which he so gener- 
ously gave. 

If you have ever read the two-volume Briefwechsel 
Zwischen Wagner und Lisst* (Correspondence between 
Wagner and Liszt), you will see that Liszt was the 
most unselfish person in the world. Great as he was, 
he was willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of ad- 
vancing the interests of the greater man, Wagner. In 
addition to the book I have just mentioned, if the Gentle 
Reader would like to look over a little book called “Der 
Kraft Mayr,” by Ernst von Wolzogen, which has been 
fairly well translated under the title of “Florian Mayr,” 
he would see how nearly like it was to my experience 
that Tuesday afternoon, when the pupils came together. 
The pupils I mention in my Recollections were not such 
a good lot as those who appear in the printed book, but 
then, poetic license is always allowable. 

To wind up my story about Joachim and his letter to 
Liszt, I left Berlin for Weimar that morning at 7:45. 
At eight o’clock, Joachim having changed his mind about 
giving me the letter, went to my lodging to take it back, 
but it was too late. After my visit to Liszt at Weimar, 
I wrote to Joachim, putting my experience in as pleasant 
a light as possible. In any case, the following year, 
which I passed in Berlin, Joachim frequently asked me 
to come to his private rehearsals, sometimes telegraphing 
me at a moment’s notice, so all was forgiven and for- 
gotten. Joachim was the greatest violinist of his time. 
His playing of Beethoven’s Concerto was generally ac- 
cepted as a “high-water mark” of perfection. As an 
orchestral conductor, he was never a great success. He 
was probably too subjective; but as a leader of his quar- 
tet, when he could be subjective, he was not surpassed. 
The Helmsberger Quartet in Vienna was more or less 
contemporaneous with the Joachim Quartet and of the 
same high order of interpretation. Both of these quartets 
might be likened to our own wonderful Flonzaley 
Quartet. 


*The correspondence between Wagner and Liszt is pub- 
lished by Gravel & Co., London. The translation is by 
Francis Hueffer. 

Der Kraft Mayr, in German, is published in Engelhorn’s 
Roman Bibliothek, Stuttgart. The same book in Wnglish, 
ealled Florian Mayr, is published by Huebsch, New York. 
The translation is by Edward Breck and Charles Harvey 
Genung. The books may be seen or read at the important 
public libraries of Boston, New York and other cities. 


“Since language is the basis of nationalism, it follows 
that the country which uses its own language will develop 
a national music, just as Italy and France have a national 
music through their insistence upon Italian and French 
language. If we had a national music in this country 
mstead of the present senseless worship of everything 
foreign on the part of the public, our own composers 
artists and teachers would have a better chance to earn 


money in their own land,’—Music News. 


Preparing the New Lesson 


By Grace White 


Very few students are capable of working out new 
material without aid. It takes a pupil of most excep- 
tional ability to confront the difficulties of new com- 
positions and make any progress with them. And yet 
how often is this expected! And how much time and 
energy are wasted! 

It is cruel and unreasonable to say at the end of a 
lesson, “Do the next etude next time—and start to work 
on the first two pages of this piece’—possibly playing 
over the piece in a brilliant, rapid fashion which only 
discourages the confused pupil. The next lesson, the 
poor student is taken to task for many things that he 
could have understood at the beginning. 

A pupil’s advanced lesson will be as good, and only as 
good, as his understanding of it in the first place. 
Many students and parents—especially parents—think 


{CARICATURE OF FRANZ LISZT AS A CONDUCTOR 


that the pupil “learns his lesson at home.” This is true 
only to a small degree. He learns it at the teacher’s 
studio and drills it into his memory at home. The bril- 
liant student can do much alone, but the average pupil 
needs a clear explanation of any new work before under- 
standing how to master it. 

It is better to have your pupil thoroughly understand 
the time, technical problems and some of the musical 
content of his new work and, if necessary, to. slight 
some of his present lesson, than to have him blunder 
unseeing into new difficulties. If the teacher will be 
clever in knowing what is most important in the lesson 
and do that first, the rest of the time can be divided in 
such a way that in two lessons all of a student’s work 
can be covered thoroughly and interestingly. 

No two lessons in succession ever need be alike. The 
tiresome uninspiring business of knowing that the teacher, 
will always hear scales, studies, pieces, new material, 
in the same order, week after week, is enough to make 
any pupil play monotonously. One day hear the lesson 
this way; the next hear the piece first, and make your 


point in that; the next time startle your pupil into action - 


by suggesting a scale contest with another student. But 
always allow time to explain sufficiently all new material. 

A great effort in preparation will often be made if 
the teacher will call attention to the special difficulty in 
a new study and explain it, and tell the student, “This 
is a spot where ninety-nine out of a hundred pupils 
stumble. Your attention is called to it, so I shall be 
watching with great interest to see how you do it.” 
Your pupil will then be determined to be the one out of 
a hundred, and make an extra effort to measure up to 
your expectation, 


THE ET 
The “Page Turner”’ 


‘hy 


By Eugenio Pirani 


Every pianist or instrumentalist who plays from mu 
knows how difficult it is to turn the leaf, at the e1 
the page, without interrupting the playing. Som 
the left hand can be spared for a fraction of a s 
sometimes the right, just long enough to turn the 
But often both hands are needed in an important pa 
at the end of the page, and that makes it almost i 
possible to consummate this momentous operation, ¥ 
the result that a gap in the performance is unavoida 

Especially when the pianist is accompanying a sin 
or another instrument, the human limitation of possessi 
only two hands is painfully felt. 3 

It seems that all music printers have entered a 
conspiracy to end the page with some difficult pass; 
which makes it impossible for the player to free 
hand for the purpose of turning the pages; and, if” 
composer himself does not prevent this nuisance throt 
prescribing exactly the place where the turning may 
effected without breaking the continuity, for in 
where a pause is located, one may be sure that the pr 
will put the turning at the most awkward: and 
venient place. 

A sympathetic “third hand” is here needed; and h 
is the time when a modest and still necessary artist con 
forward to the rescue. ; i 

Musicians, poets, artists, and men of genius genera 
have been praised, sung celebrated in poetry, imm 
talized in monuments, that their name may be han 
down to posterity; but never, as far as I know, 
attention or appreciation has been accorded to the hum 
and still so useful, yet indispensable artist: the L 
Turner. Ina concert performance, where an interrupt 
would be fatal, he holds the key to success or failure 
the performer who trusts his fate into his hands. — 
must possess musicianship, skill, quickness of thou 
and discretion. The Leaf Turner must indeed fol 
with his eyes the music, know exactly at every mor 
where the pianist or instrumentalist is just playing, 
be ready at the proper moment. : ; 

Owing to the fact that the player is always look 
one or two measures ahead, he must not wait to ti 
over the page in the last moment; but he must 
one, or in quick tempi, two or more measures 
He must grasp the page with security (only one a 
time!) and turn it quickly, so as not to deprive 
player even for a moment of the sight of the music. 
must not obstruct the sight of the notes with his 
and also he must not make himself too conspicuous 1 
his motions. 

Every one who needs the services of such an ar 
knows that he is completely at his mercy. Is he re 
and exact, he imparts to the player a sweet sensati 
security and safety which is liable to enhance his ir 
pretation and cause him to look to the “turner” a 
his guardian angel! Is he, on the contrary, not pre 
coming either too soon or too late, he conveys to 
player a nervousness, a fear of impending danger, 1 
can mar the whole performance and even cause disas 
in the case he turns the pages at the wrong place. | a 

A tremendous responsibility rests, therefore, upon 
Leaf Turner and, according to his importance his ni 
should be perpetuated. 

No wonder that, with this great responsibility, 
renowned artists do not consider it beneath their d 
to help their colleagues and to act as humble “ 
turners.” a 

In Germany such “virtuosi” are properly remuner 
and receive from two to five dollars according to | 
artistic merits. Concert managers have them on 1 
list and furnish them upon request. They are calle 
joke “der Notwendiger,’ which means at the sa 
“necessary” and “page turner.” 

In the concert season these modest artists earn 
times more money than concert givers themselves (|! 

Due credit should be given, therefore, to this “tut 
genius.” God bless the Leaf Turner! 


i 


One can but wonder when it will become clear 
however great the part played in musical appr 
by a trained ear and a trained memory, the. funda 
of appreciation are sensitiveness, imagination, and 
more. Let, then, ear and memory training be 
with a true understanding of both their value 


appreciation of music the intellect can do the 
the imagination be dispelled forever—M, | 
OORESSI. 


TH E ETUDE 


! Y LAST THREE SEASONS in 
M the United States have been 
largely devoted to teaching in 
sonnection with my concert work, and so 
it is a pleasure to me to tell Erupre 
readers some of my impressions and ob- 
fervations concerning violin study in the 
United States and American musical life 
In general. 

One of the questions I am most often 
asked (and therefore suppose is one of 
interest) is, “Are Americans as talented 


for the violin as Europeans, and are their 
oppor tunities for advancement as great 
laere as abroad?” 

Now as to talents, there are as great 


alents here as any place, for the United 

tates is after all a mixing pot of all the 
ars in Europe with a few gen- 
Brations in the United States at best. 
However, there is no question but that 
there are certain blood strains which, 

hether here or in Europe,’ are furnishing 
a greater percentage of the virtuosi than 
the other nationalities. Russians, Poles, 
Edungarians, Bohemians and all of the 
Slavic nations and the Jewish people, no 
matter in what country they are born, 
seem to have some native talent for the 
violin. 

Once I asked a very prominent musician 
whom he considered the greatest prodigy 
he had ever seen, and he replied, “A 
Russian Jewish boy who did not play the 
violin.” However, though the Slavic 
strain seems to adapt so naturally to the 
violin, that is no reason for those of other 
nationalities to be discouraged. I have in 
my class a very talented girl who is of 
German descent: almost every nation has 
its representative in the halls of violinistic 
fame. 

Now, as to the oppor tunities for study: 
there are at present in the United States, 
eachers who compare favorably with the 
est in Europe. American wealth has 
wed schools that compare favorably 
Wwith the best in Europe. The study equip- 

lent is present in large measure. BUT— 
: study mood and plan here is handi- 
apped by one circumstance: in the United 
°s a musical education is generally 
secondary to general scholastic edu- 
ation, while in Europe the child who is 
“study music seriously as a profession 
‘placed at an early age under the best 
teachers, other education being made 
vient until the music studies are fin- 


Violin Technic 


TOLIN technic is a peculiar thing in 
‘that it is very quickly and easily ac- 
ed in the early years while later in 
no amount of study will make up for 
s that have been missed. General 
, on the other hand, may be ac- 
at any time after violin studies are 
3; and those who want education 
acquire it by tutors, special study, 
ling, and so forth. Remember, also 
e travel which becomes a part of 
musician’s life, and the languages 
are learned by living in foreign 
es are in themselves a liberal educa- 


us compare the study plan of a 
istic European child, whose par- 
ide to have him study the violin 
Obable profession, with that of an 
child of the same circumstances. 
id of a hypothetical case in Europe, 
: quote a few actual cases. Fritz 
ler, at the age of ten, won a first 

1 Vienna, and at twelve won a first 
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prize in Paris. Thibaud, at the age of 
fourteen, was a finished concert artist, and 
I myself at the age of twelve had com- 
pleted my studies and the high school. 

In general, the real violin talent who is 
under the best teachers will have a fin- 
ished technic at the age of twelve, and will 
usually have started at the age of six. 
Later there is plenty of time for a general 
cultural education. Those who have had 
the epportunity to -have social intercourse 
with any of the really great. violin vir- 
tuosi will tell you that they found them 
men (or women) of broad culture and 
trained minds, for mark this point: “Only 
those who have a mind that will seek its 
own culture will become great artists.” 

So, I believe, when the best American 
talents come under the tuition of the best 
teachers now in this country, at a very early 
age, say, for example, six years, and study 
music primarily, with other studies com- 
ing second and subservient to it, that we 
will have an opportunity of furnishing 
great artists of the concert stage equal to 
any country in Europe. 


A Contrast 


UT IN contrast to this supposed con- 
dition let us present what generally 
occurs. An American father and mother 
decide to have their boy study the violin 
and consult with the local violin teacher 
to get his verdict as to when the boy 


should begin. He may declare for early 
studies, but in general the family decides 
to have him start his studies when he is 
ten years old (at which age the European 
talent is perhaps already on the concert 
stage). Of course the child will continue 
in the public school, and at best will do a 
half hour or hour of practice every day. On 
Saturday he generally will not ‘practice and 
on Sunday certainly not. In May, as ex- 
aminations are imminent, violin lessons will 
be stopped so that he may not fall be- 
hind his class in school, and, of course, 
one would not think of spoiling the dear 
boy’s vacation by having violin lessons dur- 
ing the Summer! So, with perhaps a 
half hour’s lesson each week and a half 
hour’s practice per day for six months in 
the year, the precious years for acquiring 
a technic, from six to twelve, are practi- 
cally wasted. Then comes high school with 
sports such as base ball and foot ball and 
all of the delightful school activities to 
take the boy’s time, so that not until the 
boy reaches the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
and has finished high school with credit, 
do the fond parents consider whether or 
not they will have their boy study music 
seriously as a profession. 

Of course, one cannot develop great art- 
ists under such conditions. If it is de- 
cided that a child has unusual talent for 
music and that the effort shall be put forth 
to make an artist of him, all else must be 
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made secondary for the time (as it is in 
Europe). When the early years have 
been devoted primarily to music with per- 
haps private tutoring in a few related sub- 
jects, and when the technic is adequately 
trained, the young artist should make ar- 


rangements to broaden his education by 
private study, travel, reading, and so 
forth. 


Virtuosi, Past and Present 


HAVE often been asked whether the 
great virtuosi of the past would com- 


pare favorably with those of today. It is 
possible for me to give a rather valid 


opinion on this matter as I studied in Paris 
with Sauzay, then an old man of eighty- 
two, who had heard Paganini make his 
début in Paris; also Sivori, Dancla, and 
others. The old-time virtuosi had great 
technic, it is true, but they had to find their 
own way to get it and were in general much 
more careless in their intonation. Take 
Wieniawski, for example. He was a great 
violin genius, but moody and unreliable 
so also with Paganini, Ernst and all of the 
former lights. We owe them a great 
debt in that they charted the unexplored 
country of violin technic; but the early 
explorer could not know the country as 
well as we who live in it from our earliest 
age. Nowadays the violin student has the 
entire technic served on a platter, espe- 
cially since Prof. Sevcik wrote his monu- 
mental technical works, and the boy who 
studies from the ages of six to twelve 
with a fine teacher, making all else sub- 
servient to his music, should have a fin- 
ished technic. 

With reference especially to the exact- 
ness of intonation, I remember that when 


in Holland I heard Ysaye and had the 
pleasure of congratulating him after the 
concert, I spoke especially of his exact 
intonation and he replied, “Sarasate has 


taught us all to play in tune.” 
Spanish artist might, in a way, 
the boundary between the old 
new school. 

I am often asked what I consider the 
most important pedagogical message that 
I give to my pupils. My teaching is in a 
way negative. JI consider it more im- 
portant to tell the pupil what not to do 
than what to do; then if the pupil avoids 
all of the mistakes, he cannot go far wrong. 

I also lay great stress on the dual nature 
of playing and my motto is to study with 
the head and play with the heart. Too 
often the pupil who has played in his 
room with enthusiasm and abandon, on 
facing an audience is suddenly confused, 
because he commences to think, something 
which he had not done before. He should 
have done his thinking while practicing 
and then it ‘ould have become subcon- 
sciously correct and he would have been 
able to express his musical message with- 
out any technical thoughts. 

Another question that I am often asked 
is “what kind of violin do you play and 
are the new violins any good?” I play a 
very fine Strad and so do many of the 
great present-day violinists, but the day 
will soon be past when Strads will be 
heard on the concert platform. Now that 
American millionaires are bidding for 
them in order to make their collections 
complete, the price is mounting to enor- 
mous heights. I have just received a let- 
ter from Hill in London advising me to 
insure my Strad for $25,000, and that, of 
course, means that it is really much more 
valuable than the price for which they 
would insure it. I predict that in the year 


The great 
be called 
and the 
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1940 a good Strad violin will be worth in 
the open market at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, when that time 
comes, no artist will be able to buy them 
and they will be looked at but not heard. 
What will happen? I fear that, besides 
hearing the better of the second-class Old 
Italian violins, the newer makes will be 
heard. Recently I had the opportunity of 
playing on a very fine modern violin by 
Gallican. It seemed very excellent, but 
“one unfortunately can tell if a new violin 
is good only when it is no longer new.” 


Ensemble Playing 


T PLEASES me greatly to see the 

spread of ensemble music in the schools 
and in private life here. Ensemble play- 
ing for young students has real value in 
teaching reading, rhythm and _ intonation. 

In speaking of ensemble, however, for 
children, I do not by any means mean that 
it should stop with the younger years. 
Ensemble music should become a part of 
the musical life of every home. It is the 
back-bone of music culture and the playing 


and city, and furnishes a start toward 
broader musical life. Speaking of sonatas, 
reminds me that, of the modern Hungarian 
composers Bartok has written one; Weiner, 
two; and Kodaly is said to be at work on 
one at the present time. 

It is an interesting fact that in a little 
strip of ground, about fifty kilometers 
long, many of the great Hungarian musi- 
cians were born. I was born in the vil- 
lage of Moson and within fifty kilometers 
of my birthplace were born Nikisch, Joa- 
chim, Hans- Richter, Liszt, Haydn, and 
others. Of modern Hungarian violinists. 
I call to mind Hubay, Szigeti, and Tel- 
manyi. The Hungarian music of. to-day 
is often founded on their inimitable folk 
tunes, and their harmonic treatment is 
perhaps equally influenced by German and 
French teaching. 

Now to speak of a factor which to me 
seems very important to the future musical 
life of these United States: I first visited 
this country in 1913 and, when I came 
back to it in 1923, naturally compared its 
musical conditions in every way. I ex- 
pected to find a great spr ead of concert 


Educational Facilities 


HIS country has greatly increased its 

facilities for musical education. Pri- 
vate enterprise, as well as endowments, 
have brought teaching facilities up to a 
point where no one need lack good tui- 
tion. The great schools compare with the 
best in Europe. But one thing that I do 
not wish to see carried too far is free 
scholarships. Of course, in the case of 
a great talent with lack of funds, the fine 
teacher will always try and find a way; 
but it is healthy for the young to have 
to struggle a bit for their music. What 
they suffer for, they will prize, while what 
is handed to them they too often consider 
no more than their due; and then do not 
make any special effort to be worthy of 
the favor. 


Now, as I said, we have done much for 
education here. We have done much, 
perhaps enough, for the furthering of 


study, but there is a great field for a new 
philanthropy in placing the young artists 
in the concert field. What is the use of 
training a hundred new violinists to be 


Linh 


owitsch made his début at the same tim 
Still, within a week I had engagement 
to play with practically all of the 
orchestras in Europe. Were one to mak 
a similar début to-day, there would be ; 
dozen concerts the same night. Possibl 
the critics would not even visit the cor 
certs, and, as for getting the engagement 
that would take dozens of expensive cot 
certs and a large appropriation of moné 
for advertising managers and so fort 
Now what is the use of turning out 
product for which there is no demand? 
This is the solution that calls itself ¢ 
my mind. There must be an enlargin 
of the: concert field) This must be dor 
as pioneer work, by placing concert cours 
in the smaller cities which do not now hay 
concerts of merit. Imagine what an ir 
mense influence on American music life 
would be to have five hundred more citi 
place concert courses! Five hundred 
concert courses of, say, four concer 
each would be two thousand concerts 
year, at each of which at least two artis 


of sonatas and chamber music will spread 


: v3 so : ie 
> doctri ‘ ic everywher 7 F : e “movi obs? When 
the doctrine of good music everywhere. For concerts may have improved in quality, ing. 1 ON Compas 
those who write chamber music never but they certainly have not increased in debut thirty years ago, 
write trivial music. Also, chamber and quantity in proportion to the increase of because, by 


ensemble music is possible in every town population. 


life, but such was not the case. 


American 


booked the same day in Berlin: 


virtuosi, if in a week they will all be hunt- 
I made my 
I almost wept 


would perform; so there would be fo 
thousand engagements more for worth 
young artists. 


(Continued on Page 313 of the 
“Violinists’ Etude’) 


chance, another concert was 


Gabril- 


The Etudes of Stephen Heller 


TEPHEN HELLER, the 
pianist, teacher and composer, was born at Pesth 
in 1813 and died in Paris in 1888. He studicd 
with Cserny, but received the greater part of his 
education from Anton Halm. His concert career was 


eminent Hungarian 


The Present Day Idiom 


N THIS age of strenuosity, it is not easy to place 

oneself in a mood of calmness and reflection. Qui- 
etude and the first quarter of the twentieth century seem 
to be opposite terms. This has been called the “jazz 
age,’ and the composer, Stravinsky, seems to epitomize 
the life of today as revealed in tone. Nothing can be 
greater in contrast than Stravinsky and Stephen Heller. 
But is there no place for pensive reflection in the music 
of today? Heller’s idiom is not the idiom of present- 
day composers. The tang and “spice” considered nec- 
essary in modern music can be nowhere found in Heller. 
Suavity, grace, gentle refinement, controlled emotion, 
these are his characteristics. 

There are over two hundred of the charming com- 
positions which are called “Etudes.” There, is no at- 
tempt at graded technical progress in them. Author- 
ities like Hans Schmitt have indicated the order in 
which they should be studied. Lindsey Sloper has edited 
a number of them in a systematic order. In so many 
there is bound to be duplication and repetition. But 
it is easy to discover these. Now, as to those which 
are desirable to study. If finger work is the end in 
view, avoid Heller and take up Duvernoy, Czerny and 
Cramer. Heller etudes mean studies in style. 


Style 


TYLE comprises expression, shading, phrasing, 

dynamics, rubato, pedaling and all other features 
of interpretation, Take, for example, No. 4 in Opus 47. 
This is thoroughly Heller. It is expressive, yet not 
deep. The phrases must be well defined. Chords con- 
trast with singing, dynamics range from fp to f. There 
is a ritenuto of a measure and a half. In the middle of 
the study, the melody appears in a minor key—somewhat 
wistful. Altogether this short piece contains much mate- 
rial for helpful study. Number ten has a rather stern 
dramatic motive, with a chord accompanient. It is in 
D minor, rather sombre. In the middle section, the 
theme, somewhat altered, appears in the left hand, with 
a planissimo accompaniment in the right hand. 
close is inflexibility, stern and severe. A lovely and 
appealing one is number twenty-three, in A flat. The 
serenity and tranquil charm of this morceau is unsur- 
passed in any of the Heller Studies. Opus 46 contains 
more Etudes of motion than Opus 47. Some are very 
attractive, but are not distinctly individual. Number 


ten has a Spinning Wheel character, and yet has the 
Heller “ear-marks” in it. 


where 


The . 


By ERNEST R. KROEGER 


begun at the age of fourteen. In 1830 he fell sick on 
tour and was adopted by a wealthy family of Augsburg, 
remaining with them till he moved to Paris in 1838, 
he became one of the brilliant circle including 


Liszt, Chopin and: Berlios.. He was a prolific composer, 


Number fifteen is still more a Heller piece. The 
composer must have liked it, for he prolongs it unduly. 
Number seventeen is truly lovely music—unquestionably 
Heller. And number nineteen, of a decidedly “woodsy” 
flavor, is the most beautiful of this Opus. As a whole, 
Opus 45 can hardly be said to equal either Opus 46 or 
47. But it contains one number which is on a bigger 
scale than any of the others. It is number fifteen, some- 
times salled “The Song of the Hero.” It is so noble 
and massive that it might well be taken for a composi- 
tion by Brahms. It is in D minor, with chord and 
rhythmic effects. 


STEPHEN HELLER 


publishing one hundred and fifty opus numbers, sever 
of them containing as many as twenty-five composition 
His style was eminently pianistic, technically origing 
though somewhat limited in virility and variety 

mvention. 1 


“Tl Penseroso”’ 


UMBER sixteen is the well-known “Il Penseroso 

The melody is in the left hand and the right han 
accompaniment is exceedingly graceful. Opus 16, 
“Art of Phrasing,’ was Heller’s first collection 
Etudes, and may well be called a series of “Moe 
Pictures.” Each study has a seperate title. The qu 
ities of wistfulness, and pensive melancholy already 2 
apparent in these studies. It is in number two, “Ii 
promptu;” number three, “Intermezzo;” number 5 
“Nocturne;” number fifteen, “Esquisse;” and numb 
twenty-one, “Romanze;” that these characteristics 
be found. 

In Barbedette’s “Stephen Heller, His Life and Work 
the author alludes to the collection Opus 90 en 
“Nouvelles Etudes” as follows :—‘From the first, whi 
pictures the naughty child astray in the woods, to. 
last which portrays the sufferings of mature age 
dramatic side, the inspiration is sustained, and with 
intending it, Heller has perhaps written one of his fin 
and most touching works.” The writer is especia 
fond of the “Twenty-four Studies of Expression 4 
Rhythm,” Opus 125. Some of these are indeed “it 
gems.” 


“Five Gipsy Melodies’’ 


N THE Album dedié a@ la jeunesse, Opus 138, { 
finest numbers are “Five Gipsy Melodies.” C 
which has become well-known is the “Curious Story” : 
fine study in phrasing and delicacy. With regard to | 
Preludes, Opus 81, they are, of course, not on su 
high artistic plane as are those of Chopin. Still, 
are indeed most attractive. They contain many 
from tranquil and calm, to passionate and strong. 
Preludes, Opus 119 (a@ Mademoiselle Lili) are a delig 
ful collection of miniatures. There are two hundre 
thirty-three pieces in the opus numbers above menti 
The “Fruit, Flower and Thorn Pieces,” (some 
called “Restless Nights,” Opus 82, might be add 
these. They are among Heller’s very finest little t 
poems. In all of these, piano literature posse 
wealth of poetic pieces of genuine artistic value 
taste of today may call for a more strident, sensat 
“effective,” sort of music than that which Heller | 
created; but there are many persons who will 
the smooth, meditative, serene style, tinged with 
longing, which is to be met with in so many Heller 
Unquestionably, they fill a needed place 
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A Master Lesson on the ‘“‘Liebestraum’’ of Liszt 
Prefaced by a Short Note About the Composer 


Especially Written for THE ETUDE by the Distinguished Russian Virtuoso 


4 RANZ LISZT was born at Raiding in Hungary, 
d on October 11th, 1811. In versatility he rivals 
the great artists of the Renaissance. As a pian- 
ist he was supreme, and his concert tours were 
many triumphal progresses throughout Europe. Un- 
his leadership the orchestra at Weimar became one 
the finest and Weimar itself, the centre of German 
stic musical life. Many of the greatest pianists 
e pupils of Liszt and bear witness to his inspiration 
a master. 
uecess accompanied all he undertook in life, and his 
positions for the orchestra, the pianoforte and the 
-¢ place him in the forefront of distinguished com- 
ers. His literary works, including his articles on 
pin and those on the music of the Gypsies, written 
Serman and in French, reveal the fact that he had a 
atkable command over style and language. He 
ds a unique position in the history of musical de- 
ypment and is an outstanding figure of the 
Stic world of his day. 


MARK HAMBOURG 


escape him, as death so soon brings separation and 
regrets. 

In this atmosphere of intense feeling tinged with 
melancholy the melody of the nocturne should open. 


The Melody Sings 

HE song must be brought out in declamatory style, 

as if sung by a singer with all the correct relief and 
elasticity of rhythm for taking in breath at the right 
moments. The arpeggio-like accompaniment in the right 
hand should be played throughout with a juicy tone, 
not only as a mere figure but as a sensuous adjunct to 
the melody. In measure 5 the notes F. G. A.-flat: C. 
B-flat in the left hand, and A-flat in the succeeding 
measure, must be especially emphasized and played 
rubato to give stress of feeling to the end of the phrase. 
In measure 8, on the fourth beat in the bass there is 

a G-fat which should be brought out. In measure 10 


)ne of the most interesting episodes in Liszt’s 
‘was his friendship with Wagner. It is 
sible that, without Liszt, Wagner never 
uld have reached such a high stage in the 
lution of his music. Liszt in his symphonic 
ms adopted the idea of the “Leit Motif” 
ich Wagner used with such effect in his 
ras. He also emphasized the pictorial and 
tical elements of music. “Mazeppa,” one 
the most celebrated of these symphonic poems, 
ates almost as vivid an impression of the 
ject as the poem of Victor Hugo on which 

as based. Wagner realized the debt he 
ed to‘ Liszt and used to tell a story of how 
eame to him, after conducting a performance 
‘Lohengrin” and said: “Behold we have 
so far, now create us a new work that 
go still farther.” 


a Liszt as Composer 

wever, as a composer for the piano- 
that Liszt excelled, and he revolution- 
orte technic. For from the age of 
he made his first public appearance 
burg, until he accepted a permanent 
as conductor at Weimar, he pur- 
career of a pianist; so he was well 
eciate to the full the wonderful pos- 
of his instrument. Equipped with a* 
technic, his innovations in the art 
playing were manifold. In his par- 
| transcriptions he secured technical 
never before employed, and expanded 
hitherto undreamed of dimensions. 
used to say: “Je prends mon bien ou 
uve’ (“I take my property where I 
Liszt might have said the same. He 
d everything with which he came in 
The folk songs of Hungary and 
nini’s “Caprices,” the overtures of 
‘the organ works of Bach, furnished 
‘themes for his most brilliant and ef- 


Liszt’s most delightful music was inspired 
srature of his day. The French Romantic 
h which he becamé associated during his stay 
influenced many of the compositions in his 
Pélérinage;” but this Liebestrawm was in- 
a poem by Frieligrath, and it is a good ex- 
the “Salon” music of which Liszt was such a 
t is published in a series of three Nocturnes 
ams of Love, and is one of the most popular 
osers works. He has embellished his theme 
nate art, and no one who has heard the 
” can fail to appreciate its charm. Graceful 
ing melody is combined in it with a certain 
depth of feeling, and ornamented with 
| brilliant arabesques. Above the opening 
printed a sonnet by F. Frieligrath. It ex- 
ver to love always with the utmost of his 
he may, and never to let a harsh word 


on the high F in the left hand, a pause can be made 
amounting almost to a Fermata. 

In measure 11, as before in measure 5, the phrase 
F. G. A-flat. C. B-flat, A-flat should be declaimed in 
rubato fashion, with a rise in tone on the culminating C, 
and then a drop back to the A-flat in the twelfth measure. 
In the sixteenth measure there should be a crescendo 
beginning on the first E-natural on ‘the first beat, and 
proceeding to the second E-natural in the middle part, 
but dropping immediately to piano again on the first beat 
of the seventeenth measure. At the twenty-first measure 
a spirit of agitation should be introduced, the tempo 
being slightly quickened, and a crescendo rising from 
the emphasized B-flat of the melody on the first beat of 
the measure to the D-flat half-note on the third beat. 
From this third beat to the C-flat on the fifth beat of’this 
same measure the tone should decrease and then rise 
again in measure twenty-two to the F-flat on the third 


beat, slowing down with emphasis on the notes A-flat 
and B-flat on the fifth and sixth beats in the bass of the 
measure. The culmination of the agitation is reached 
on the F-flat fermata in the twenty-third measure and 
then descends in a declamatory phrase to G-natural on 
the first beat of the twenty-fourth measure, which should 
also be held like a fermata. A long pause must be made 
before attacking the ensuing cadenza. This should start 
piano and not very fast, and then crescendo and acceller- 
ando with four well-marked accents on the first, second, 
third and fourth double notes of the figure in the right 
hand on the third beat of the twenty-fifth measure. The 
rest of the figure should be made to sound like a rippling 
cascade of water falling down in a silver shower and get- 
ting slower and slower at the end as the rush dies away. 
Four accents should be given on the first four notes of 
the double tremolo which terminates the cadenza, and 
the tremolo should be kept on and repeated as many 

times as the technic of the performer permits. 


Taking Breath 

LONG pause must then be made, as if to 

take breath, and then the main theme ap- 
pears in the right. hand (this time in B major). 
The music is here marked Pin animato, con 
passione; but I do not play it so, but start the 
song at this point quite quietly and dreamily. 
in the twenty-ninth measure the tone should 
sink somewhat from the accented D-sharp on 
the first beat of the measure to the G-sharp on 
the third beat. The first, second and third 
quarter-notes in the treble in the thirtieth meas- 
ure should be emphasized and the whole phrase 
declaimed, whilst the second figure in the bass 
in the thirty-first measure must be brought out 
with a welling crescendo and decrescendo. I 
play the thirty-second measure a little slower 
and the thirty-third one a little faster, and 
the thirty-fifth again slower, to create varia- 
tion of expression; and I bring out the ac- 
companiment very much in both hands. In the 
thirty-sixth measure the declamatory passage 
in octaves should be played very rubato, leading 
up to a big pause and fermata on the fourth 
beat of the same measure. 

The thirty-seventh measure should be resumed 
a tempo in the key of C major. The passage 
in the accompaniment in this measure is made 
easier by taking the first four notes of it with 
the right hand with fingers 5, 2, 3, 1, and then 
continuing the rest of the passage with the left 
hand. An accent may be given to the chord 
on the first beat of the thirty-ninth measure, 
and the melody should. begin to rise in an at- 
mosphere of gathering emotion up to the 
fortissimo in the forty-first measure, where 
everything should sound marcato and dramatic, 
and should continue in suppressed excitement. 
In the forty-fourth measure I give an emphasis 
on the note G-sharp on the fourth beat, at the 
beginning of the descending figure in the left 
hand, and also emphasis on the chords on the 
first, second and third beats in the right hand 
in the forty-fifth measure. 

From the forty-seventh measure onwards to the fiftieth 
the tempo should be quickened, and then broadened out 
again in the fiftieth measure. A decrescendo to the mid- 
dle of that measure, rising once more in crecendo to the 
chord on the first beat of the fifty-first measure is very 
effective. In the fifty-second measure there are octaves 
in triplets in the right hand, each note of which must 
be emphasized; and again in the fifty-fourth measure 
the triplet passages in the treble must be declaimed and 
lead up to a big pause on the octave G. Proceeding after 
the pause, the next passage in the fifty-fifth measure 
must be played very rubato, with a decrescendo to the 
middle of the measure, and then a crescendo with promi- 
nence given to the octaves G and A-flat. These octaves 
lead on to an accelerando of tempo in the next two meas- 
ures, and to a big attack of the chord on the first beat of 
measure fifty-eight, where the final cadenza breaks away. 
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The top note of the cadenza on E-natural in the right 
hand should receive an accent; and then the tone should 
diminish as the big passage descends the first time. It 
should rise again with quickening of speed and accents on 
each of the E-flats at the beginning of the three ascending 
arpeggi, culminating in a fortissimno on C, D, D- flat, 
A, A-natural, B-flat, F-sharp and G, which are the first 
six notes of the final descending passage, and should be 
played slightly slower with accents. From these six 
notes onwards the cadenza should descend faster and 
faster. like a ball bouncing down hill from one stone to 
another, until it slows up with a slight crescendo and 
then a decrescendo in the last’ eighteen notes of the 
passage. 
Return of First Theme 

FTER a pause, the original melody is now resumed 

and should start with a lingering attack from the up 
beat on E-flat to the C on the first beat of the sixty-first 
measure, holding the C on just a trifle longer than its 
real value. This part of the Liebestrawm must be played 
reflectively and tenderly, endeavoring to give an effect 
as of a remembrance of the opening measures of the 
piece. The tone produced ought to be what I call flebile, 
meaning by that an intangible, far-away sound. The 
notes on the first, second, third and fourth beats of the 
sixty-fifth measure should be brought out with feeling, 
and the accompaniment in the sixty-sixth measure should 
have an atmosphere of intensity with a rising and_falling 
of tone. 

The tempo should be somewhat broadened in the sixty- 
ninth measure, with a lingering attack again from the 
C on the last beat in the treble of that measure to the 
long F in the next measure. From here on I introduce 
some fluctuation of tempo. Measure seventy-one I play 
somewhat slower; measure seventy-two is in tempo 
again; measure seventy-three is lingering; measure sev- 
enty-four in tempo; and then from the seventy-fifth 
measure onwards there should be a gradual and con- 
tinuous slackening of speed, the fingers trailing on the 
notes as if loath to leave them. The whole of the seventy- 
sixth measure must be very much retarded, and each of 
the last four notes in it emphasized, whilst the seventy- 
seventh measure should be performed as if the notes 
were almost being spoken “recitativo,” rather than played, 
and trying to give an effect as of a question asked. A 
long pause in measure eighty brings us to the final chords 
of the piece, which are marked in the music mp. But I 
start these chords jn mezzo forte with a good large tone, 
and then make a gradual decrescendo, pressing out the 
notes of the melody in the middle parts in the eighty- 
third and eigthy-fourth measures: namely, C, B-flat; C, 
E-flat; D-flat, C; with a final fervor of expiring emotion. 


Tuning the Piano 


By August Halling 


Is 1T not the experience of nearly every piano student 
that a piano in constant use needs tuning often? Tuning 
can be done, after a little practice, by almost any musi- 
cian who has an acute ear for tone. It should be done 
as soon as the tone is heard to quaver. Of course the 
ear becomes in time accustomed to discord, but the tone 
that lingers in the memory is out of tune and is the one 
that the mind retains. A good piano kept in tune has 
a compelling force. f 

A key on the piano that is in tune, sounds something 


like See The tone waves are steady with reg- 


ular vibrations. 
like this > 


result is an unsteady 


A key out of tune sousds something 
The tone waves are irregular and the 


tone. Have a tuning hammer 


‘ handy, with mutes of rubber or leather, to insert between 


the wires in discerning the offending string. Lay the 
emphasis on a clear ringing tone, with full individual 
chord tones. The middle tone of the chord needs special 
attention. With the tuning hammer, draw the string to 
its needed tension. The piano will not need a tuner’s 
attention for some time. No doubt you have seen the 
advertisements of the schools that teach piano tuning 

Often the young musician would do well to take up 
piano tuning as a side line. It is an opportunity to earn 
some money. Towns without branch houses of the 
larger piano firms usually have no piano tuner and depend 
on travelling tuners. Besides it will give the student 
an acute ear for.true tone. And surely he will find 
that to elicit from the piano keys the impression desired, 
and have at the same time the satisfaction that comes 
with playing on a piano whose tones blend will be in 
itself sufficient reward. 


Finger Forms 


By Otto L. Fischer 


One of the most exasperating traits of the average 
piano student is his carelessness in the matter of correct 
fingering. This is due to his desire to “play” with a 
fair degree of fluency, but with as little mental effort 
as possible. It is also due to his inability to grasp, in his 
inexperience and haste, the reason for each particular 
fingering as determined by the numerous conditions of 
black and white key relations, notes before and after, 
phrasing, speed, dynamics, hand development and many 


other physical and musical factors. 


Following the analogy of the principle of tapping the 
rhythm in the development of the rhythmic sense, I have 
made use of a principle of what might be termed “finger 
forms” for the development of the sense of fingering. 
By temporarily putting aside the musical element (as 
in the case of tapping we lay aside the tonal element) 
and concentrating his attention on the finger forms, the 
pupil is no longer hypnotized by the flow of the music 
into the neglect of the necessary details of logical 
fingering. 

Physically speaking, a musical work, as played on the 
piano, consists of a large number of forms into which 
the fingers group themselves. Any group of keys which 
can be played together like a chord, comprises a “form,” 
regardless of whether they are intended to be played 
together or not. Of course in passages other than chords, 
the forms are not necessarily distinct and separate but 
frequently overlap, the last notes: of one form being the 
first of the next. Thus in the C major scale played one 
octave ascending with the right hand, there are three 
forms indicated by the fingering, 123, 231, 12345. 

My students, more especially those who are careless 


+ ona Kee 


in using the indicated fingering, play their stud 
compositions—that is, before they attempt to m 
out of ihem—as finger forms, Through this special 
of study they are compelled to notice the fingering ; i 
the fingering becomes interesting. The students 
more learn to think in groups—digital group 
in single tones. This manner of thinking is i1 
in the development of speed, the basis of which | 
thinking. 

To illustrate the application of “finger fo 
student plays the following passage from Beeth 
given below: 


Now place the hand in turn over each of thes 
forms of Example 2. 


: 
5 3 4 
ie ie ig ioc oe veer 
ee a eed 
" peo hee te 


Place the hand over one of these forms, and t 
only finger motion play the notes as they are writ 
the measures indicated by the numbers above the 1 
Try this with other pieces—in fact, with much of 
study. Soon the hands will begin to fall auto 
over the groups of notes and thus save much 
both reading and execution. 


Charting the Beginner 


By Emma H. Williamson 


INTERESTING beginners in learning the notes is one of 
the trials of the teacher. Any plan that will help to sim- 
plify this or to do it more effectively is a boon. 

After a few lessons, in which the pupil becomes ac- 
quainted with the staff, clefs and notes in the treble and 
bass, try making a chart. Make this to include both the 
bass and treble. Beginning with G on the first line of the 
bass, put all the notes in their proper places, using red 
crayon for notes on the lines and green for those on the 
spaces, Between the two staves put a “movable” middle 
C, held in place by two tacks. When completed the chart 
will lock like this: 


oe So 


|] = Remon 
lz re mms 
i o 
Ati ae 


Tack the chart on the wall and explain to the children 
that they are to play a game of “Make Believe.” Let 
the notes go to a ball game. The two staves represent 


the scats in the grandstand and the notes are the p 
sitting in them. The bass notes will represent 
because their voices are coarse. Have the childr 
play each bass note so they may sce that this is so. 

Now tell them how each man has brought his 7 
but that all the ladies had to sit in the upper seats 1 
the treble clef is. This makes plain that two note 
the same name do not have to be in the same place 
two staves; for Mr. G has brought his wife, as 
the other men. Have the pupils to play the treb 
so they will see that the ladies have fine voices. 

Now explain that middle C is a big fat policem 
sits in the middle to keep order. 

After drilling them with this chart till they are { 
accurate in naming the notes, make another, on > 
some of the notes are omitted. Explain that som: 
people did not come to the game today, and have | 
name those who are here and also those who are a 

Invested with personality and life, the notes 
something in the mind of the children, and their 
tion and interest are held. 


Ideas from a Swiss Teacher 


_——_. 


By E. K. Seager 


TueE celebrated Swiss composer, Dr. Hans Huber of 
Basle, was an excellent teacher of piano, who always 
had new and varied ideas to make piano practice more 
interesting. 

The well-known Schmitt Preparatory Exercises, Op. 16, 
were always played in all keys, major and minor, and 
with a change of rhythm. When possible, they were 
played hands together, in contrary motion, major and 
minor, with a passage modulating into each new major 
key. These, too, were played with a change of rhythm, 
first slowly and then with increased tempo. 

Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum was always played 
in different keys. The pupil began in the given key; 
at a signal from Huber, both rhythm and key had to be 
changed suddenly. He expected the study to be so 
thoroughly mastered that the student wotid be ready 


in several new rhythms, and also half a iets 
lower than the given key. They thus gained a 
key and rhythm and grew accustomed to long and 
notes, triplets, couplets, and the like. 

Practice in the new key was done first in 
rhythm, until there was assurance in the new key. 
the rhythm was changed. Also, practice of a new 
proceeded in the given key until learned, then th 
was transposed to the new key, a comparative 
process for the pupil if the transposition was onl; 
a tone higher or lower. Gradually the pupil ad 
of strange rhythms and difficult keys, became ; 


“The employment of weight with properly relaxed 
muscular action precludes the use of force or excessive 
exertion of energy. With its use the performer prac- 


freedom of motion at a minimum expenditure 
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LOVE 


Poem by Fretligrath 
Oh! love while love is left tu thee; 
Oh! love while love is vet thine own; 
The hour will! come when bitterly, 
Thow lt mourn by silent graves, alone! 


| And let thy breast with kindness glow , 
And gentle thoughts within thee move, 
While yet a heart, through weal and Woe, 

Beats to thine own in faithful love, 
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And who to thee his heart doth bare, 
Take heed thou fondly cherish him: 
And gladden thou his every hour, 
And not an hour with sorrow dim! 
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And guard thy lips and keep them still; 


Too soon escapes an angry word: 
“Oh Cod! Idid not mean it ill!” 
But yet he sorrowed as he heard. 


Fora Master Lesson on this piece by Mark Hambourg, see another page of this issue. 
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MENUETTO in A MINOR 


A recently discovered gem of the great master, now published in America for the first time. Grade 4. 
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7th century composer. It is said to have beena favorite of Francis Rakoczy II (1676-1735 


Arr. by W. P. Mero 


This stirring military theme is by an unknown 1 


great Hungarian patriot. 
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. C. NESTLE, international authority on 
hair, has solved the problem of perma- 


i other famous men, Professor Metchni- 
‘the Pasteur Institute of Paris, declared in 
hat Mr. Nestle’s invention of the perma- 
“is the greatest step forward in hair 
made for the comfort of women.” 


e New Nestle Meter Scale— é 


a great advance 


Nestle brings forth an invention 
importance to the study of human 
X-Ray is to the human body. 


machine that literally “reads” your 
t reveals its special characteristics and 
the guess out of the permanent wave. 


Meter Scale removes a great re- 
‘from the operator. Guided by its 
= permanent waver knows exactly 
nd of hair you really have and exactly 
yave it for perfect results. 


G 
Sey 


Booklet Is FREE 


With or without the 
hair test 


Ask for our interest- 
ing booklet, “Taking 
the Guess Out of 
Permanent Waving”’. 
Itis alive with helpful 
information on the 
cate of the hair. It 
ils ofthe new Nestle Meter 
estle Circuline Process. Sent free 

ease use the coupon opposite. 


ey Hp 


a 


These readings give him insight and foresight, 
discover what the eye cannot see, and so make 
possible a new system of permanent waving 
that is adaptable to every head of hair:— 


The Nestle Circuline Process 
for perfect permanent waving 


This is a petsonalized treatment—designed 


to carry out “to the letter,” the readings of 


the Nestle Meter Scale. . 


Whether your hair be normal, snow-white, 
black, bleached or dyed—whether you want 
a tight, medium or loose wave—any one of 
the 6,000 Nestle Wavers can produce it. 


Know your hair before you have it waved 
The reading and recommendation cost you nothing 
Just fill out the coupon below—and send a 
small strand of your hair, at least 5" long 
and about the thickness of a pencil lead—with 
$1 deposit to cover costs of testing. Do not 
send combings! 


NESTLES 


CIRCULINE PROCESS 


For the perfect 
permanent wave 


The Nestle Lanoil Company alone, possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
Scale, and only qualified establishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent Wave. Beware of imitations and misleading claims. 
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an wmvention 


The Nestle Meter 

Scale Tests Your 

Hair in Advance 
The Nestle Laboratory in New 
York offers a personal service 
by mail that aids your Nestle 


_ Permanent Weaver to produce 
the perfect Permanent Wave. 


The Nestle Laboratories will then send you 
a catd giving the result of the analysis of your 
hair. This $1 Deposit will be deducted from 
the price of your mext permanent wave— given 
anywhere in the United States where the 
Nestle Circuline Process is used. The Nestle 
Company guarantees the refund of this deposit. 
Over 6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors 
in the United States use Nestle Permanent 
Waving apparatus. 


Have Your Hair Read Now! 


With exact scientific knowledge of your hair 
in advance, your permanent waver cannot fail 
to give you the style of wave you want— 
exactly as you want it. It is worth a great deal 
to be assured of perfect, permanent waves 
from now on and it really costs you nothing. 
Send your hair sample today! 


NESSLE LANOLEL. €O;; 


Established 1905 
12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 
Originators of Permanent Waving 


Erie 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., LABORATORY 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept.4-0 NEW YORK 


Enclosed find $1 Re and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me arecord cf your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


% 


Name. 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


If booklet only is wanted, check here [_] 


ee 
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T WOULD scem that singers, of all 

people, should know how to pronuonce 

well, and yet, with all the discussion 
that has been going on for years, every 
once in awhile some one old enough to 
know better breaks out in print and inti- 
mates that certain sounds in the English 
language are not fit to sing. This criticism 
is by no means confined to one vowel, but 
some pick out AH, some AW, some E, and 
so forth, A certain person launched a cam- 
paign against the use of the vowel AH, 
in a magazine article not long since, saying 
that no truly cultured person ever made 
use of this offensive sound. Another 
ventures to suggest that the sound of A, 
as in the word HAT, is not suitable for 
the singer. Forsooth, my friend, any 
vowel properly produced, no matter what 
the language, will be beautiful. The vowel 
technic of a singer should be so compre- 
hensive, so limitless and unrestricted, that 
all linguistic sounds can be delivered with- 
in any degree the musical 
quality of the tone. The distortion of 
vowels, in any language whatever, with 
the mere intent of thereby improving the 
inartistic, illiterate, and inexcus- 


out marring 


tone is 


able. 


True Singing 

T IS true that much of the vocal work 
| that passes for is of the most 
inerudite sort. True singing is the very 
perfection of human expression. The 
breath is the root, the tone the plant, and 
the word the blossom of song. No less an 
authority than the writer of the article on 
singing, in Grove’s Dictionary, says, “By 
far the greater share of its educational 
side belongs to the study of the speech 
organs.” To what end, then, should the 
speech organs be trained? That we may 
learn to mutilate language, and make it 
subservient to some preconceived notion 
of sterile beauty? On the fact that it is 
not necessary to spoil the tone in the for- 
mation of the word hangs the whole tale 
of vowel technic. Words in speech and 
words in song are one and the same. The 
pharyngeal section of the vocal resonator 
takes little or no part in the formation of 
vowels, although it is a most important 
factor in tone development; but the vowel 
is floated on and moulded out of the res- 
onance initiated there. The pharynx sup- 
plies the firm body of the tone, which is 
moulded into a vowel in the mouth. As 
the vowel finds its far forward focus 
therein, the mouth contributes immeasur- 
ably to the beauty and carrying power of 
the tone. Thus the entire cavity, from the 
point where the breath becomes tone to 
the very front of the mouth, is utilized in 
tone and vowel development. The more 
perfect the impingement of the vowel upon 
its point of focus and the firmer the seat 
of the tone upon the breath, the greater 
the intensity of that tone as it is rein- 
forced by the vibration of the air in the 
chest cavities below and in the various 
sinuses above. Any vowel which is un- 
musical is prevented by rigidity from its 
full complement of resonance. 


singing 


The English Vowels 
NYONE who could hold the view 
that some of the English vowels 
need to be changed, in order to make 
them fit to be heard when sung might just 
as well argue that some of the letters of 
the alphabet are unshapely. He might go 
further and invent new ones, leaving the 
recipients of the communications to form 
their own opinion of their meanings. 

The deficiencies of vowel technic among 
singers in English is appalling. Most 
educated people are very particular as 
to the correctness, in a minute degree, of 
French, Italian, and German yowels, but 
as regards English, 
the faulty production always responsible 
for defects in quality, they wish the singer 


instead of correcting” 
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The Tone Made Word 


By Charles Edward Mayhew 


to change the language and make use of 
a jargon that would be considered ridicu- 
lous in speech. Singers are frequently 
criticized for imperfections in their de- 
livery of foreign languages, but rarely 
ever for even fundamental errors in Eng- 
lish. It would seem that in English the 
majority feel that good diction is a for- 
lorn hope; but why this should be, when 
the exact science of phonetics can be 
brought into requisition, is a matter for 
supreme wonder. 

It is not true that clear enunciation nec- 
essarily impoverishes the tone, although, 
when unskilfully attempted, there is an 
undoubted danger of such a result. If the 
tone is unconstricted and the consonants 
are so deftly handled that pure vowels 
may be floated thereon, the result can be 
nothing short of musical. So far as one 
vowel being preferable to another in sound 
is concerned, we have no option in the 
matter, for the vowel to be used should 
be given its dictionary sound, colloquial- 
isms being strictly avoided. It is only 
as vowels are given a definite form that 
they are of any use in a language. They 
are not subject to variation at caprice, any 
more than are the shapes of the letters of 
the alphabet. 


Facile Use of Sound 


ORDS ending in er should be pro- 

nounced in the ordinary way, as in 
per, the er sound being given as a vowel, 
and formed well forward in the mouth. 
Facility in the use of this sound will 
be gained by vocalizing daily on it, and 
such words as pearl, girl and world, will 
then be found as easy to sing as any others. 
In fact, all sounds partaking of the nature 
of vowels, even if they are not found in the 
school category of A E I O U, should be 
included in the daily scheme of vocaliza- 
tion, and should be considered as media 
for purity and resonance. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of 
the value of phonetics came as follows: 
A bad case of throaty tone, combined with 
a large and well-developed tremolo, had 
been worked out to a point where the 
voice had a good deal of resonance; the 
vowels were well formed, and the whole 
articulatory process had been freed and 
organized with nicety, so that a. voice, 
which always had been unmanageable and 
a source of much annoyance to its owner 
and her friends, had become both sono- 
rous and mellifluous. An old vocal teacher, 
and one who incidentally adhered to the 
absurd notion that the speaking and the 
singing voices have nothing in common, 
became interested in the work of this per- 
son and requested her to sing to him. He 
was greatly pleased with her singing, and 
made special comment on her diction. 
This beauty of diction had, of course, not 
the slightest connection in his mind with 
the unusual charm and facility of her 
singing. At another time this young lady 
met another well-known voice teacher, and 
a few weeks afterwards he happened to 
visit the church where she sang. The 


auditorium was so large that he did not 
recognize the face of the singer, but rec- 
ognized her by the memory of her musical 
speaking voice. 

It is often said, “If I could learn to 
breathe correctly, I could sing well. My 
trouble is that I don’t breathe right.” Of 
course the importance of breathing cor- 
rectly cannot be over-emphasized; but, 
while correct breathing will make it pos- 
sible to leave the throat free, to get a good 
adjustment, and to articulate well, it will 
not of itself accomplish any of these 
things for us. All these problems must 
be worked out through a sense of freedom 
of the vocal mechanism, and the undivided 
attention of a highly sensitive ear. Con- 
scious intelligence is needed by the student 
all the time. After voice control ‘has 
become automatic, then we may perhaps 
take long flights upon the “Higher 
planes of thought,” but not until then. 

In the case of poor vocal tone, when it 
is certain that the person possesses real 
musical talent and good health, a musical 
voice can be developed by proper breath- 
ing and painstaking and persevering atten- 
tion to adjustment, phonetics, articulative 
agility, and, above all, ear training, With- 
out articulative agility, progress in singing 
is almost impossible, as a rapid tongue 
practically clamps a brake upon the entire 
vocal apparatus. In dealing with the 


‘ tongue, however, attention should be con- 


centrated not on the stiffness of it, but 
upon its flexibility and ease of action. 


Every Vowel Perfect 


NES was a truer word spoken than 
that “every vowel is a part of the 
voice.” Eyery vowel should therefore 
be made perfect in sound. If no vowel 
is to be accepted unless it sounds some- 
thing like the AH or AW, why not give 
up the use of language in singing and 
just train our songsters in impassioned vo- 
calization For this would redound far 
more to our credit as a musical nation than 
to affect an interest in songs rendered in 
English purposely mutilated. It is inter- 
esting to watch the faces of an audience 
during the singing of Stravinsky’s “Pas- 
torale,” in which vowels are used in place 
of words. 

In writing, one letter is as beautiful as 
another if artistically formed. Success in 
writing depends on. quality, that is, legi- 
bility and evenness. Success in singing 
depends on quality, that is, accurate artic- 
ulation and musical tone. It is the funda- 
mental tone that is responsible for quality. 
The vowel is the final development, the 
last thing that happens to the tone as it 
leaves the mouth, unless interrupted by a 
final consonant. “The ‘tone made word,” 
then, means a pure vowel fashioned from 
a musical tone. Vowels which have an 
objectionable sound are either not pure 
vowels, or else the fundamental tone from 
which they are made is faulty. Good vocal 
technic should mean the ability to do beau- 
tifully all things which lie within the com- 
pass of the art. 


THE 


The Problem of Interpri 
with Special Refe 
to Song 


By Erik Brewerton 


HE musician, like the po 
! prets life and ennobles if 
He does this through a 
instinct there is no need to at 
amine here. But great things 
put to little uses, and interpre 
in its highest sense is merely 
every artist, is often confined noy 
a wanton emotionalism on the or 
and to a narrow intellectuality 
other. ’ 
It is noticeable in Mr. Plunket 3 
book on “Interpretation in Song” 
shrewd and acute remarks are 
welcome as the music consid 
less great. What is excellent i 
ford’s “Crow” is irritating in Sel 
“Doppelganger.” Great music Cat 
intellectualized. Certain cha’ 
songs may be, because here we caf 
to treat the claims of music lig 
question suggested after reading 
these analyses the author is so 
giving is, “Will all this enable one 
»the song?” The answer natur: 
‘One must feel the song first throt 
music.” But when the song is fel 
complete and direct. manner the 
analysis is not only forgotten in 
of the emotion, but hencefo 
plicable. 


Secret of Climax 


HERE are “reasons of the | 
Pascal reminded the logici 
day, and a climax in music which 
made from the heart, but is 
effect dictated and elaborated 
head, lacks the true ring 
metal. These instructions on 
sing a song” may convey many us‘ 
as regards details that are someti: 
looked, but in the main, songs 
vince of themselves, and need 
to introduce them to some one 1 
takes upon himself to act as 
preter. An actor might carry us a 
his Hamlet or Macbeth, but if he v 
series of articles explaining how 
these parts—as Poe in an essay 
to explain how he wrote “The | 
we should no doubt be interested b 
convinced, for we should know th 
what he left unexplained that mor 
his acting. 
The result of this dowate 
ualizing of art which stands in 
trast with the spirit of the earlie 
tics” is to degrade the artist to tl 
the craftsman. The craftsman 
terest and delight us, but he does 
us away. Studying a Schubert 
a problem, classifying it, resi 
pruning away everything in the 
rhythm or of diction which may 
taste, will never re-create it. 
musical imagination can do this, 
impossible to analyze such a por 
more than we can analyze the 
Pachmann’s playing. 


Song is Music 

if IS not surprising, therefo 

who is convinced that song is 
must in the end be judged on 
parity as all other music, will f 
mentioned in this book on i 
which are not of great musical it 
and secondly, will complain that 
the author’s remarks assume a 
doxical appearance. As grounds | 
later grievance the author Doppelsinger 
to say, of “Der ; 
purely musical an 
and of Schumann’s ‘ 
von Allen,” “This song” ati 
in its effects. It is in y 
act opposite of “Det 


f this son 
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he must stand or fall as music. We 
| dealing with any outlandish form 
irtainment such as a musically ac- 
died recitation in the style of Schu- 
pr of Grieg, nor even with an ex- 
fom an opera in the advanced 
| “Pelléas et Mélisande.” Both are 
land to select them for their merits 
hh and then to say that one is less 
i than the other is paradoxical. No 
would think of saying that a Chopin 
ise or Scherzo is less musical, being 
Wlodic, than a Chopin Nocturne. Is 
Is recit., “Deeper and deeper still,” 
‘sical than the air, “Waft her, an- 
What follows it? 

a a writer warns the singer against 
‘ “purely musical effects,’ he surely 
Simply that the singer should not 
the wrong musical effects. When 


u 


he contrasts ‘Der Doppelganger” with “Er, 
der herrlichste von Allen,” he surely means 
that each has its own character. A singer 
would probably succeed better in the one 
than in the other because one would appeal 
to him more than the other. But that 
there is any radical difference between 
them, or that those who preferred “Er, der 
herrlichste von Allen” were more musical 
than those who preferred “Der Doppel- 
ginger,” which the’ author claims to be 
“the greatest song in the world,” it is dif- 
ficult to see. If song is partly literature, 
partly drama, and partly music, it is a 
sorry hybrid, and it is obviously better to 
read literature, hear pure instrumental 
music, and visit the theatre for the drama. 
And this is what intellectual singers more 
or less imply. 
—The Musical Times. 


Singing in Correct Time 


By Rhoda G. Fowlkes 


just as important for singers as for 
to execute their music in exact 
1 

Me most difficult arias it is often 
i the vocalist to “come in” exactly 
Wright moment, after rests, pauses, 
so on, as the accompaniment does 
ayS give one a cue, 

ing this fact, I first write out the 
rer cach note with a pencil (to be 
ater) ; then, playing the air, I sing: 


Where there are rests I count very softly 
to the tone of the last note, then come in 
stronger again when the voice part starts. 

The first note after a dot or a tie I give 
a slight accent. 

This is also a good system by which to 
learn long runs, as it makes one get the 
correct pitch on each note and keeps one 
from “skipping over” any notes. 

I find this better than “clapping drills” 
for singers, as the pupil, having learned 
the air in rhythmical time, when the real 
words are put to it will naturally sing it 
correctly. 


1 2 douh3ec ce 4ourSived ix 


The above excerpts from With Verdure 
Clad are examples. Example 1 will serve 
as a guide to the method of writing out the 
counts; then Examples 2 and 3 will guide 
the student as to how to apply the counts 
in practicing melodies. 


children is, in most states, 
ther or not the child has 
es toward reading, writing or 
parents are inclined to say 
| does not take to music or prac- 
taking lessons, because it is 
ike him practice if he does not 
have talent to practice; the 
ards the music. 
play what they desire the child 


> Soh at an instrument until his 


Proschowsky 


FOUR RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 


Author of 


Way to Sing 


& Co., Boston, PusuisHeErs) 


over and use new beauties in my 
I commend to you those artists 
who seek the truth in singing 

| and lasting art of “Bel 


__Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLLCURCL, 


CHOWSKY— 

in Ee reeing my admiration 
of instruction. Having 

I frankly state that be- 

placing of the voice their 

tT. This secret is a sure 


TITO SCHIPA. 


Building, Chicago, Ill. 
h and August 2nd to 29ty 


The Child’s Music 


wish is attained; whereas a child of not high 
musical inclinations, or lacking ambition or 
energy, needs for a time urgings from parents 
and teachers. ‘ 

Parents may do well to consider ; 

That music study in many and most eases is 
nine-tenths conscientious practice and one- 
tenth careful guidance of the teacher. 

That tke musical bent encouraged may dis- 
courage wasteful tendencies. 

That music lessons should be studied just 
as are any others. 

Nine times out of ten improper practice be- 
fore lessons is the cause of unsuccessful music 
study ; and if parents will see to it that the 
pupil practices, at regular periods, even of 
short duration, practice that is earnest enough 
to fix as much of the music lesson in the child’s 
head as it is required to learn of each school 
study, the child of even modest talent will 
learn to play reasonably weil. 

Leap W. Dixon. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


“‘A Master of the Voice’’ 


AUTHOR OF 


Systematic Voice Training, $1.25 
The Head Voice and 
Other Problems, $1.25 


Collective Voice Training 
for Class Work, $1.00 


These books are a valuable addition to any 
singer’s ‘library. Send for circular o! 
SUMMER TERM. 
Address D. A. CLIPPINGER 
617 Kimball Hall - Chicago, Il. 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 


Also Harmony Correspondence Course 
Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus, 
State distinctly which course you desire, 
ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suire A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SMALL PARLOR GRAND 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The attractive Grand shown above is the ideal 
size (5 feet, 10 inches) for home or studio. Few 
Houses build so complete a line as ours. The 
choice of some 600 Educational Institutions and 
75,000 homes, Ivers & Pond pianos mark the 
farthest advance in artistic piano building. 


SNS 3S 


In Your Own Interest 


write for our catalogue describing the fine Grand 
shown above and other new Grands, uprights 
and players. They are built today, as from the 
first, in but one quality—the best, the policy and 
identity of our House being the same now 


as in 1880. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply 
you from our factory as safely and advantageously 
as if you lived nearby. Distance is no obstacle. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices, and information of much value to any 
intending buyer, write now. 


. S 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. i} 
141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


Beginning June 21st 
Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 
Master Classes in Piano, Voice 
and Violin, conducted by re- 
nowned artist teachers, at so 
<atan amazingly low of all. : 
cost, averaging $150 Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
orlessforafullcourse Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
master teachers History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 
Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. ‘ 
Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 
All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 


Master Classes 
Y low a cost as to be within reach 
of study under Public School Music, Harmony, 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
scribed Courses. 
Vacation 
of summer study 


Teaching Positions 


ortunit The Sherwood Music School 
pp YJ now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 
study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 7926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches willbe engaged ‘from those in attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 
may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


~for professional 
advancement 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 


Shewont (Dusic School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood : 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO ~ ILLINOIS 


fh 
Summer Session 


ead 


GUNN SCHOOL OF Music 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


SPRING and SUMMER 
MASTER TEACHERS 


Piano 
Moriz RosENTHAL 
Lee Patrison 
Gienn Dititarp GUNN 
ArTHUR GRANQUIST 


Voice 
Percy Rector STEPHENS 
Frantz ProscHowsky 
ALBERT BoRROFF 
ZARKO Savic 
Burton THATCHER 
Stuart BarKER 
Violin 
Amy NEILL 
ABRAHAM SOPKIN 
Guy Herspert WooparpD 
Racuet Major 


History, Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Composition 
Fre.irx Borowski 
Leo SowERBY 


Dramatic Art 
Sopu1a SwanstRom YOUNG 
RosBertT STREHL EMERSON 


Degrees and Diplomas 


Will be granted to professional mu- 
sicians under conditions established by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Kindred Arts. TEACHERS’ 
Certiricates Issued to those having 
necessary credits, taking the Norma 
Trarninc Courses under Gienn Di1- 
LARD GuNN, Percy Rector STEPHENS, 
Burton Tuatcuer, Stuart Barker, 
Amy Neri, Guy Herserr Wooparp, 
Racuet Major. 


Living Accommodations 
in institutions supervised by Episcopal, 


Presbyterian churches and Y. W. C. A. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


avin VIQLIN sctoot 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin Double Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 
Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 
Limited number of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


DENVER 


COLLEGE of JUSIC, Inc. 


An Endowed Institut:on—Not for Profit 
The Largest in the West—Diplomas and Degrees 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 15 to July 27 
‘There's inspiration in the mountain grandeur !’’ 
Excellent Faculty and Educational Facilities 
Courses in Voice, Instruments, Public School Music, 
Theory, Progressive Series, etc. 


Fall Term Opens September 13th 
Write for Catalogue E for full information 
EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P. D., Dean 
10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colorado 


Public School Mu 


SUMMER s 

course leading 

special Public 
MusicTeacher’s Certi 


See general Summer _ 5S 
announcement elsewhere 
this issue, and write for Cai 


Shendood Dusic h , 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING” 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


4 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


scoot MUSIC*% 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—Presid 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Music € 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal trai 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, | 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certifi t 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, | 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, | 
tral Instruments, Public School 
Dramatic Art, etc. f 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarshi 
Piano and Violin Prizes ; 

For particulars address — Edwin L. Steph 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF M 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., c 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF I 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Co’ 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, P' 
Music Methods and Music Kin lergarten } 
Bulletin sent free upon request iq 


LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Dire 


LAWRENCE CONSERVA’ 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Mu 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees) 
Dormitories. Free Catalog. s 
Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean _ Appl 


PERCY FULLIN 
VIOLL 

Head of Violin J 
ENCE 


opportunity 
rious student of vic 
free catalog and 


CARL J. WATER 


intensive S 
Session cou: 
bodying the funda 

tals essential to prepat 


Fitzpatrick, one of Ch 
highest paid and most po} 
theater organists. 


See general Summer Session 
ment chewhen te this is 


es) 


WSs 
QoS 
Ss 


oe 
i = 
ERITZA 


etropolitan Opera 


i 


_ As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
aany years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
atuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadclphia by The 
Company of New York. 
tensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. 
yr readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
pects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
several of them will be reproduced in “The tude.” 
ave been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


mene es | 


These have been reprintcd 
Believing that 


The opera storics 


Janacek’s 


resentation of novelties at an opera 
£ world fame is, for the most part, 
‘to the later works of composers 
Ve already made reputations. In 
jof “Jenufa,’ however,.we have a 
Mmposer, whose works are very 
‘known to Americans, although he 
past middle life. 
Janacek was born in Hukvaldy, 
in 1854. His father was a school 
with a large family. His parents 
"ry poor and the youth of the boy 
tinuous struggle. His first musi- 
tion was received in a choir con- 
the Bohemian, Krizkowsky.. At 
e we find him entering the Leip- 
ervatorium—an age long past the 
n most students have finished their 
ry training. Like Edvard Grieg, 
the stern and somewhat stilted 
ie of the famous Reinecke not to his 
left for Vienna, determining to 
no virtuoso. In this he failed. 
conductor of the Philharmonic 
Director of the School for Or- 
sriinn in 1882. He then com- 
mpose part songs and choruses 
é immensely popular in Czecho- 
fact, he was first regarded as 
f the people. He now teaches 
1 in Briinn, where he became 
composition at the Conserva- 


‘composed six operas up to 
time. These works have dis- 
titles, such as “The Quick- 
“The Storm,” “Katja Kaban- 
Excursions of Mr. 
d which was for- 
as “Her Step-Daughter.” In 
compositions, which include 
1, “The Musician’s Child,” 
ear in London, Janacek has 
upon “The Musical Struct- 
1 Songs” and “Chords and 


‘*Jenufa’’ 


It was not presented:in any other opera 
house until twelve years later, when it was 
seen in Prague. The composer was then 
sixty-two years of age and tasted his first 
draught of greater musical triumph. In 
1918 it was given in Vienna and Jeritza 
found this new work in her repertoire. 
The distinctive characteristic of “Jenufa,” 
from the musical viewpoint, is found in 
the radical philosophy of its composer, 
who is unaffected and naturalistic in all 
things. Although he has made a life study 
of folk songs, and has done that rarest of 
things, written folk songs which have been 
adopted by his own people, his operas are 
based upon a totally different conception 
from that of other composers of folk 
opers—such for instance as Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel” and Smetana’s ‘“Bar- 
tered Bride,” which are replete with infec- 
tious melodies written in folk song style. 
Janacek, on the contrary, feels that 
music for a music drama must follow 
the natural speech of the people. He 
thus abandons the conventions of rhyme 
and ordinary metre and melody. The text 
of “Jenufa” is not a poem in the ordinary 
sense, not a libretto, but a prose drama of 
the people, a terrible, humanistic story of 
the tragedy of a Moravian peasant girl, 
whose lover deserts her, wnose child is mur- 
dered and to whom happiness comes in a 
very dramatic peripetia. This must not be 
taken to mean that the work is unmelodic 
or unmotivated. When Janacek feels that 
the natural trend of the story calls for a 


~ song, more or less conventionalized, he does 


not hesitate to introduce one. For the most 
part, the fabric of the score is an astonish- 
ingly free tonal tapestry. The tonalities 
are not as vague as in the modern French 
school or even in Moussorgsky; but it be- 
comes at once clear that Janacek has 
reached that phase of artistic advancement 
and larger technic, where he is wholly un- 
fettered by the limitations of the classical 
school. 


on, Laca. 
Buryje’s Mill. 
has 


become a necessity. 


mbles off the scene. 


The Story of Jenufa 


e opera is founded on a drama of Moravian village life, by Gabriele Preiss. 
‘uryja has a daughter-in-law, the Serton’s Widow, also _a grandson, Stewa, 
Dramatic interest centers about Jenufa’s love for Stewa and 


The chances of Stewa being exempted from military duty 
lost interested of all is Jenufa (foster-child of the Serton’s Widow), 
Stewa, drunken, enters, boasting to the recruits. 
Jenufa tells Stewa of her humiliating secret.; and Stcewa, assuring her 
Laca appears, twits Jenuja for her devotion to 


‘a bouquet in exchange for a kiss, which being refused, in the ensuing 
her face with a concealed knife and runs off. 

or a Flome of the Sexrton’s Widow. Widden here, Jenufa has borne the 
5 er foster-mother urges that she pray the child may die. Jenufa, 
ity by the knife-cut, no longer interests Stewa. The Serton’s Widoin 
bing potion, summons NStewa and. pleads that he make Jenufa an honest 
es even to look at his son and announces his intended early marriage 
iter of the Village Judge. Laca enters, and, after some hesitation, accents 
is own for the peace it will bring to Jenufa. But, at his moment of 
ee orother has assured Laca that the child was dead. She sends 
tc ove all obstacles, hurries out and drowns the child beneath the ice. 
sks for the child, is told that he has died of fever during her two days 
ed by Laca’s kindness, agrees to their marriage, though not without baring 


of~the Serton’s Widow, Old Buryja, the Villaye Judge, His Wife, 
, whom Jenufa has insisted that Laca shall forgive, arrive for the 
’s Widow has raised her hands to bless Jenufa, when voices from 
e finding of the baby’s body. The Judge re-enters with the child’s red 
denounces the despairing Jenufa until the foster-mother confesses her 
the odious Stewa; and Jenufa, after forgiving her mother, who 
y, turns to say farewell to Laca. But Laca’s love endures and 
ms the wound he inflicted on her cheek for love's sake. 


| 
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cA Perfect Little “Piano 


An age-old dream 
of the master makers 


T remained for the Wur- 

litzer craftsmen to make 
the dream of a practical, 
small piano come true. 
Now they offer you the 
Wurlitzer Studio Piano—a 
wonderfully compact, small 
piano possessing all the ar- 
tistic excellence of larger 
instruments. 


For apartments, studios, 
small homes and dozens of 
places where space is limit- 
ed, this diminutive Studio 
Piano is ideal. Its trim 
grace and beauty lend a 
fresh charm to the ap- 
pearance of any room. 


If you have always wanted 
a piano but have waited ’til 
you could afford a good one, 
see these truly remarkable 
studio pianos as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The prices 
are surprisingly 

. j low—Studio Pi- 
ano, $295 and up. 
Studio Player, 
$445 and up. 
Prices i). O27; 
Factory. Pay- 
ment on most 
convenient terms. 


Superb tone quality is here 
—that pure, rich resonance 
that distinguishes all Wur- 
litzer pianos. The 
full 88 note scale 
has been retain- 
ed. The whole 
has been con- 
densed into an 
instrument that 
stands no more 
than 3 feet 8 
inches. high. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. + PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut Gt. * BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. * CHICAGO, 329 8. Wabash Ave. » CINCINNATI, 72z E. Fourth St. 
ST.LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. *»* SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stochion St. * LOS ANGELES, 874 8. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuruilZER 


REG: Y.S. PAT. OFF,” 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS + ORGANS - HARPS + MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND. ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


_ _._DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer. Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 
Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship 
application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 
each room, Prices reasonable. Make reservations early. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago, III. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


Conese Musical 
(connate Building 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


THE BT 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC — 


52nd Year 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


SUMMER 


Francis L. Yors, M. A., Pres. ExizapeTH JoHNson, Vice-Praa 


T'FERS courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theo ; 


SCHOOL Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and e 
‘ tional principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout 


2 year. Excellent Board Accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
June 8 to degrees conferred. Many free advantages. We own our own building, located 
in the center of most cultural environment. Students may enter at any time, 


August 7— 
Six Weeks 


For particulars of summer session and detatled information addre: h 
JAMES H. BELL, Sec., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MIC! 


incinnati Conservatory f 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF — 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) @ 


Intensive six-weeks’ courses giving credit toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Instruction in Orchestral Instruments and in organization of School Orchestras 4 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides 4’ complete course for Public School Music Supery 


MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE, PIANO AND VIOLIN © 


Artist, normal and preparatory courses in all depts. Ideal Home Department on the Cam 


Send for Summer Announcement 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oz 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager : 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
IDANA’S MUSICAL INSTITU 


WARREN, OHIO 
The Only University. of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors 
Fall term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. a 


INCORPORATED 
r 


DUNNING 
SYSTEM 
OF 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 


Inc. 


Ghe Cllebeland Tastita 
of (/usic 


Summer School, June 21st - A Z 


Enables You to Teach Systematically, 
Intelligently, Thoroughly and Interestingly 
Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 
AEE neat Ohio and Cincinnati Cons. of 


WINTER _St Pecersburs, Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 
For Information and Catalog, Address 
MISS ADDA EDDY 
| 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Complete courses under regular fad 
for students of all grades. i 


Special courses for teachers and | 
sionals. Exceptional living ace 
tions for out of town students, 


Mrs, Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Dir 
2827 Euclid Avenue 


1. VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
“‘Better Than Ever’? 


Offers ¢ courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, and Public School Music. Students may 
attend the Music School and also take the regular 
work at the University. 

Special Summer Courses Begin June 14 

Controlled by Lutheran University Association 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special Bulletin 
address office of the President, Dept. K. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Valparaiso, Indiana 


All branches, advanced stuay. 35 specialist te 

ers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degree. 

and social life of Oberlin College. 

course or equivalent required. Opens Sep’ 
Ober ‘lin Conservatory of $A beets 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, PRICE $2.00 


Compositions by American composers. A compilation of au organ numbers. 

numbers are chiefly of intermediate Each a gem and of the type an organist 
difficulty and cover practically all styles. should have convenient as they are in this 
Cloth Bound. flexible cloth bound collection, 


THE ORGAN PLAYER, PRICE $2.00 THE STANDARD ORGANIST, Price 75¢ 


One of the best pipe organ collections An organ collection that is something 
obtainable. ice are pe i a else besides low in price. Contains 43 
organ music racks upon which this boo pieces all of good wide 
has never been placed. Cloth Bound. ERS CS Bs chasgenes 


ORGAN MELODIES, PRICE $1.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 22:12" PHILADELPHI 


[EB ETUDE 


Now Ready! 
EVEN VOLUMES 


These Song Collections 

r Two, Threeand Four Part Singing 
Male, Female and Mixed Voices 
re issued as the result of thousands of 
ters received from all over the country 
sing for just this sort of material and we 
1 certain they will receive a hearty wel- 
me from 


Supervisors & Teachers 
of School Music 
Directors of Glee Clubs 
Liberty and Community 
Choruses, Etc. 


ith a well-chosen exception they are made 
almost entirely of modern songs whose 
th and popularity have been successfully 
d thoroughly tested. Among these well- 


own favorites are several melodies for 
lich new lyrics have been written especi- 

for this edition, making them suitable 
the demands for which they are intended. 
ley ate available 


in book form only in 


Ewe ie 
WITMARK CHORUSES 


W. Vealth of Material A Delightful Variety 


andard Ballads, Spirituals, Sacred, Hu- 

us, Patriotic, Nature, March, Southern, 

and Friendship songs are included 
these fascinating pages of melody. 


| A BIG FEATURE 
yric Tenors and Deep Basses Are Scarce 
‘ing to this we have paid particular atten- 


to our arrangements, the Tenors rarely 
ie above F, the Basses only touching an 


or G occasionally. 
. Not a Dull Page in The Series 
lach Book Sparkles with Gems of Melody 


- 1—FOUR-PART SONGS 
for Male Voices 

and well-balanced selection. Twen- 

mbers. The first of this series to 

ished and already established as a 

‘orite among Glee Clubs of all kinds. 


JOYOUS MOMENTS 
Little Two-Part Songs 


Rountree Smith and Anna Heuer- 
ilton. Can be sung in unison and 
tion songs. Short, descriptive and 
yery number. A pleasing variety 
delight the children both in learn- 
rming them. 


TWO-PART SONGS 
Je, Female or Mixed Voices 
used for Unison Singing. An 
of unusual value; twenty-five 
including some of the best known 
1 and new. 
HREE-PART SONGS 
S. S. A. or T. B. B. 
of twenty-two numbers serving 
urpose; compiled primarily for 
no, Soprano and Alto, but so 
they can also be used by 
tone and Bass. 


[REE-PART SONGS 

ano, Alto and Baritone 

al for this combination is scarce; 
of this volume received our 

ition. Each number a gem, 

ng melody to the Baritone. 


JUR-PART SONGS 


Female Voices 

umbers. Showy waltzes, negro 
ed songs, humorous ditties, 
1 represented with others 
1, and skillfully arranged. 


UR-PART SONGS 
Mixed Voices 


r every taste among the twenty- 
rs in this volume. A treas- 
for mixed choruses. 


i SENT ON APPROVAL 


Moments 50 Cents 
$1.00 Each, Post Paid 
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Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


A Common Chord and Its Inversions. 

Q. What is the chord of the 6-4 in the key 
of H? What is a 6-4 chord, anyway? 

B ed bee 

A. A Common Chord is a note acompanied 
by its third (major or minor), 5th (perfect— 
that is, containing seven semitones) and oc- 
tave. It would be better to call it a triad, a 
chord of three notes, the key-note, its third 
and its fifth, because the octave is merely the 
repetition of the bass note. In the key of 
E major, the triad is H—Gt—B. If you invert 
it, putting the E at the top, you will have Gt 


—B—H, or the 6-3 chord, so named from its ' 


intervals from the hass, B being a third and B 
a sixth from the Gk. This is termed the first 
inversion. Invert this again, by putting the 
Gt at the top and you will have B—E—Gs, 
or the second inversion, B to GZ a sixth and to 
WH a fourth, whence the 6-4 chord. This ap- 
plies to every key ; the original position being 
(in solfeggio) do-mi-sol; first inversion or 6-3 
chord, mi-sol-do; second inversion of 6-4 
chord, sol-do-mi, the first note in each case 
being the bass. 


The Various Forms of Allegro 


You will render me a great service for 
my teaching if you will give me a list of the 
different styles of “Allegro,” together_with 
their meanings.—Piano Teacher, Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 
(All Italian Names) 
A. Here is the list requested : 
Allegro agitato—Quick and agitated. 
ft assai—Fast enough. Quicker than 
simple allegro. 
«commodo or 
comodo—An easy, graceful allegro. 
se con brio—Quickly, with spirit. 
<8 con fuoco—Rapidly, with fire. 
ae con moto—Quickly, with sustained 
celerity. 
“ con spirito—Quickly, with spirit. 
& di bravura—Quickly, with difficulties, 


to display the performer’s 
ability. 

“« di molto—Much quickly, exceedingly 
rapid. 


«  furioso—Rapidly, with fury. 

«  giusto—Quick, but steady. 

“me graziosa—Lively, but gracefully. 

“ma Le oe cy but not too 

: ast. 

“ ma non tanto—Quickly, but not too 
much so. 

« ma non troppo—Quickly, but not too 
much. 

“© ~~ moderato—Moderately quick. 

Sf. molto—Very quick. 

“  yvisoluto—Quickly, with firmness and 
decision. 

“« — weloce—Quickly, with velocity. 

“  — viwace—Vivaciously. 

«# wvivo—Quick and lively. 


Old Engtish Country Dances 


Q. Now that there seems to be a@ move- 
ment to resuscitate old-time country dances, 
can you give me some account of them, to- 
gether with the music to which they were 
danced? Was the dance really English? Was 
it not originally French or Italian?—W. B. G., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. The country-dance, under many names, 
has been popular in England for many cen- 
turies. Originating in England, it was copied 
and adopted in France as the Oontre-danse 
and in Italy as the Coranto. In the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, may be seen the music 
of a tune, called “Country Dance Tune,” 
dated about the year 1300. One of the old 
English names for country dances was "hey 
digyes” or “rounds.” The “Hay,” or ‘Raye,’ 
was probably the same as the “Hay digyes.” 
“Dargason” was another name in vogue for 
a country-dance dating before the Reforma- 
tion, the tune of which is still employed to- 
day in country villages. Among the most pop- 
ular tunes used for the dance, even to- 
day, are: “Sir Roger de Coverley,” the “Tank,” 
the “Triumph,” ‘“Gee-ho, Dobbin,” ‘Merrily 
Danced the Quaker’s Wife,” “Petticoat Loose,” 
“Gossip Joan,’ “The Devil Among _ the 
Tailors,’ “Moll in the Wad,” and the ‘Wind 
That Shakes the Barley,” of which the writer 
possesses the music. The set-dances, known 
as “Quadrilles,’ ‘Lancers,’ and ‘“Caledo- 
nians,” are but arrangements of the Country 
Dance. For further patriculars consult 
William Chappell’s “Popular Musie in tbe 
Olden Time.” 


What is Technic? 
. What is the real signification of the 
word “technic,’? as applied to music?— 
D. P., Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Technic (English, from the Greek 
“techne,” art), technique (French), technik 
(German), are employed as a general name 
for the system, devices, and resources of musi- 
eal art. 


Time Notes—Accidentals—Bar-strokes. 

Q. Who invented the shapes for the differ- 
ent time-notes, and when? When were bar- 
sstrokes first introduced? When were acci- 
dentals first employed?—Christine, Tunis, 
Africa. 

A. The system for indicating the relative 
times of notes by employing different shapes 
is supposed to have been invented by Franco 
of, Cologne, about the year 1145. As far as 
ean ‘be ascertained, music was first divided 
into bars, or measures, by means of perpen- 
dicular bar-strokes, about the year 1574. 
Accidentals (#, b, 4) were first introduced 
during ‘the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The 6 and 4 were applied at first only to 
the note B, of which they are modified forms, 
the ) really standing for Bh and the 4 for By. 
The ¢ was like the sign of multiplication, or 
St. Andrew’s cross. 


The Harmonious Blacksmith. 


Q. Is the following passage, from Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith,’ to be played 
arpeggio-like, or not? 


cate?—E.isp M. H., Oakland, Cal. 


A (a) Not arpeggio. Play as follows: 


Ex.4 


to finish 


= moe — 
ES ees 
I eae a 

as Zo 


The marks indicate a short silence to be 
observed by both hands. 


Marks of Expression, 
Q. If such marks os —~ - 


are not printed on the music page as they 
ought to be, but frequently are not, how long 
should I hold, or rather, play p, pp, f, ff, eresc., 
dim., vit., in fact, all expression marks, for 
the length of the measure, for one note, or 
for one chord only? Most music in albums 
is very imperfect in expression marks. Pedal 
notation is sometimes entirely omitted. I have 
been using my own judgment, but realize that 
I cannot do that correctly—W. A. M., Sun- 
land, California. 


A. As a general rule a sign such as p, pp, 
f. ff, or rit., should be observed and main- 
tained until corrected by another sign. Care- 
ful study and analysis of each phrase will re- 
veal the culminating point and points of the 
composition. Let the expression suggested by 
the composer’s indications work up to, or 
away from, those points. Where there are no 
such indications, you must let your own study 
and analysis, plus your musical sentiment, 
dictate the expression which you have logically 
deduced. The same advice applies to the use 
of the pedal, but care must be observed not 
to keep the damper-pedal down during chang- 
ing harmonies, or changing chords, producing 
a discord, 
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COMPACT 


“Beauty 


It is the day of “the Compact”. 
Beauty, of course, is no more 
“only skin deep” today than it 
ever has been. Now, however, it 
is the fashion to proclaim more 
vividly —at all times and in all 
places—the desire to be beautiful. 
The proper use of the right 
Compact is the first requisite. 
' Roger & Gallet face powders, 
famous the world over for their 
exquisite texture and absolute 
purity, are now offered in Compact 


form in 
Le fade 


The Precious Perfume 
AND 


leurs d’cAmour 


The most luxurious Perfume in the World 


The metal boxes are dainty as 
jewels. Powders are shaded in 
Blanche, Rosee, Naturelle, Rachel, 
and other tints. 

Roger & Gallet loose powders, 
as always, in Fleurs d’Amour, Le 
Jade and many other fragrances. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the new Roger & Gallet Compacts. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs » Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal 


’ 


Write for “Fashions in Fragrance,’’ our 


colorful little book of Parisian toilette 
specialties, Complimentary on request. 
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N TREATING the organ from the re- 
| cital standpoint, there are many in- 
teresting things to consider. Should 
the organ recital be elfminated from our 
musical life at the present time, one of 
the potent factors in educating the masses 
would be done away with. .The organ re- 
cital is an institution of long standing and 
will always be with us. In every com- 
munity there are thousands who by this 
means have for the first time heard the 
master works of the great composers and 
have thus cultivated a taste for the best 
in music. 
In our own country it required a decade 
before the people would listen to the works 


of Bach and his contemporaries. They 
would have none of them until they had 


been repeatedly subjected to “storms” and 
“tempests” of no mean order, refusing to 
be comforted until the lightnings had 


ceased, the storm clouds rolled away, and 
the vesper hymn had been sung in trem- 
bling accents by an invisible choir. 

It has been necessary for the people of 
all countries to be educated in music. Even 
the great Johann Sebastian Bach was not 
contented with himself, for did he not 
walk fifty miles on foot to hear Buxtchude 
play in Lubeck? Did he not also gain the 
necessary knowledge which completely 
changed his previous style of writing? If 
this had not occurred, he would never have 
possessed the monumental works for the 
organ which he bequeathed to the world. 


Americans Study and Work 

Americans have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to study and work for the best in 
Art, as has been repeatedly shown by the 
numbers who have gone abroad and those 
who have flocked to our musical centers 
here. 

The organ is the noblest of instruments. 
It is capable of expressing every known 
emotion, and is a complete orchestra in 
itself. Berlioz said, “The organ is Pope; 
the orchestra, Emperor.” 

It remains for the organist to bring 
from the instrument a response to his 
ideas in order to convince the audience. 
It has been justly said, “The soul of the 
organ is the organist.” 

An organ recital can be one of two 
things. It can be interesting, or it can be 
uninteresting. If the former, there are 
many things we may well consider as val- 
uable requisites. 

The organist must possess talent of the 
highest degree and aim to develop it by 
means of systematic study, must acquire 
an adequate technic of both hands and 
feet, must have a sense of rhythm and 
with it brilliance of execution. The foun- 
dation principles of organ-playing should 
be patiently studied. Master the trio form, 
in order to gain facility and independence 
of hands and feet; and make an exhaustive 
study of theoretical subjects. The mi- 
nutest detail should never be lost from 
sight. 


Memory Playing 

It is gratifying to note the number of 
our recitalists who are now playing their 
programmes from memory; and_ this 
argues well for the future. Memory play- 
ing should be insisted upon in all study 
courses, from start to finish. 

One night when Bonnet was touring in 
the middle West, the committee accom- 
panied him to the station after the re- 
cital. As the train approached, one of 
them exclaimed, “Why you only have a 
small grip, where is your music?” Bon- 
net replied, “I carry my baggage in my 
hands, but always my music im my head!” 

Referring again to Bonnet, when he 
arrived in Paris from Bordeaux, to study 
at the conservatoire, Guilmant would not 
allow him to proceed until he had studied 
and memorized the Six Organ Sonatas 
Bach wrote for his son, Wilhelm Fried- 
mann, in order that he might become an 
expert crganist. Bornet considers this to 
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By William C. Carl, Mus. Doc. 


have been one of the great factors of his 
success as a virtuoso. 

Every aspirant for fame would like to 
be a recitalist, and all recitalists aim to be- 
come virtuosos 

To throw one’s hat in the arena, and 
land it on either stage, requires a certain 
preparation few are willing to undergo. I 
refer to the subject of slow organ practice. 
Volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject; but the fact remains that only about 
one in a thousand has yet grasped the 
idea of what slow practice actually means 
and why it is necessary to do it. Harold 
Bauer says, “No one can play with style 
until each note the composer indicated has 
been correctly played.” 

Guilmant’s rule was to take a certain 
amount of the daily practice and sub-divide 
the groups, giving one beat to each six- 
teenth note, in order that every note should 
receive its exact value, special attention 
being given to a correct playing of the 
dotted notes. I recall a certain passage he 
insisted upon being practiced in this man~ 
ner for six weeks. Following this, vary 
the tempo, transpose passages in various 
keys, both staccato and legato, and thus 
continue until the required tempo of the 
piece can be correctly played. 

When Bonnet first came to America, 
people asked for the privilege of hearing 
him practice. As his recital preparation 
was always done in a slow measured tempo, 
with the exact note valuation attended to, 
with not over two or three manual stops 
and a four foot stop in the pedals, it was 
naturally not a very inspiring perform- 
ance. 


Acquiring Confidence 

After listening a few moments, the au- 
ditors would exclaim, “Why he is only a 
beginner,” and would leave the audito- 
rium. In order to secure confidence it is 
an excellent plan to play over each selec- 
tion in this manner the day of the recital. 
It will also help materially in maintaining 
the form and symmetry of the composition. 

Coming to the subject of registration, 
and with a modern organ at command, I 
often think of Michael Angelo, and his 
masterpieces in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome—such marvelous colorings, tints and 
effects, for centuries have startled the 
world, A story is told of the visit of 
Gounod to one of the well-known organ 
lofts in Paris. The organist played one 
of the master Fugues of Bach. As the 
finale died away, he exclaimed, “It is as it 
were a great painting hung down from 
heaven, suspended there without a nail!” 

With the modern organ before us, we 
have only to make our choice of stops, 
mix our colors, the same as the artist does 
with his brush or as the orchestra does 
with a hundred different instruments, and 
produce a tone color that will represent 
the idea we intend to express. I do not 
favor too frequent changes of registration, 
unless the composition absolutely requires 
it, nor to use all the resources of the in- 
strument in a single composition. In this 


connection, may I suggest a better under- 
standing of the use of the balanced swell 
pedals, and a moderate use of the tremolo. 


Improvisation : 

Along with the great advance made in 
organ-playing, we should take up the 
study of improvisation with a zest. For 
years the foreign artists have posed the 
question, “In America, you have many 
fine performers, but why don’t you do 
more with improvisation?” Since the tours 
of visiting virtuosos, there has surely been 
a demand for it. The solution of the prob- 
lem is in creating an enthusiasm amongst 
our students for the subject. Guilmant 
studied it for twenty years, and the world 
will always know of his marvelous achieve- 
ments. Let us, therefore, go to work with 
a will. 


Program Making 

The art of program making must not be 
forgotten. A large repertoire may be at 
one’s command; but the success of the re- 
cital depends largely om how to arrange 
the selections. An excellent plan is to 
avoid having two pieces, written in the 
same key, following one another. Aim for 
contrast of style and tone color. As 
the middle sections of many organ pieces 
demand a similar registration, either choose 
another number, or else place them as far 
apart as possible. Guilmant often devoted 
more time in grouping the numbers of the 
program, than in its actual preparation at 
the organ. Mental preparation is also 
strongly recommended. Always build up 
the program to a climax, and let it end 
there. An anti-climax detracts, and is to 
be avoided. An orgarist should possess a 
kaleidoscopic vision in order to cope with 
the variety of twentieth century programs. 
Surely it needs an active mind and well 
schooled brain to do them all equally well. 
In these days we are asked to play not 
only an organ recital pure and simple, but 
also one of the following: An_ historical 
recital, one with vocal and instrumenta: 
assistance; a wedding recital; a funeral 
recital; a twilight recital; the picture re- 
cital; a fifteen-minute recital preceding the 
church service; one devoted to a particular 
composer or subject; the private house re- 
cital; or one devoted to the various eccle- 
siastical forms. There may be others, but 
surely this list is varied enough. 

We should not lose sight of the wonder- 
ful Bach Chorales; for in them we find the 
heart of the Cantor of Leipzig; nor of the 
Chorales of César Franck, with their mys- 
ticism and marvelous power of expression. 
Naturally the great Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach are a foregore conclusion, but 
their exact place on the program is worth 
studying: The music of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries should find 
a prominent place; and there is a large 
amount available. 
posers of all countries, that have merit; 
but never forget that we have available 
works right here in our own country that 
should not only be included in program 
Msi pe that we also should give , with 


Play the works of com- 
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greater frequency entire programs 
to the works of our gifted Ameri 
posers. As in the other arts, the wor 
the modernists have kept abreast ¢ 
times and should be accorded a pro; 
place. iz 
How to Improve the Organ 
First of all, maintain the high 
ards; play only the best in mi 
is a wealth of material to choose 
sufficient research, only, is needed 
Make the playing musical; and 
keep in mind the fact that the orgar 
a mechanical instrument. The 
capable of many varieties of touct 
years ago this was not considered 
but today it has been demonstra 
and over again. Cultivate accen 
rhythm to a high degree. Avoid 
the breaking of the rhythm wh 
ing the registration, as thus the att 
the audience is invariably dive 
this occurs. Play naturally, and | 
constantly aim at producing an 
Above all, learn to concentrate and t 
the mind focused on the subject at 
Always wait before beginning, 
gain poise before starting. Perf 
difficult to attain, but we can al 
to do our best. 
Free Organ Recitals 
I do not favor the playing of f 
citals. Why should an organist stu 
prepare himself for years, and 


Surely no other artist is asked to 
with the frequency of the orga 
story is told of Marchand, the 
French virtuoso-organist of the 
teenth century. He always attract 
houses when he appeared, but 
money home to his wife and far 
king, having been appealed to, 
his wife that at the next recital 
receive half the fee. When the 
arrived, the house was filled to 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. V 
first half of the program was co 
Marchand suddenly stopped playin 
the organ and said, “If I receive t 
fee, then I play half the recital,” 2 
the hall. This incident must not 
impression that organists are 1 
It is quite the opposite, from 
points. 


Looking Forward 
May I offer my congratulations a 
preciation to the women organists 
they have done and accomplishe 
are a credit to the profession 
added much to its lustre and s 
Let us, therefore, aim to make 
recital of the future a greater 
achievement than ever before. 
America to the front, and let con 
work be our watchword. 


Advice to Orga: 
By W. P. Merrill — 


Srupy your particular field, 
be, what is needed there. 4 
Co-operate heartily with the 
and with all religious forces ! 
Have your music fitting— 
simple. jane 

Give special attention to the hy 
View your work as primar 
and secondarily art. 
Take pains to become part o 
of the church you serve. _ 
Keep up your personal and 3 
(From an address before the 
Association of Organists. mq 


“O wondrous power! 
nearest breath of God's ¢ own 
to us amid the infinit 
reconciliation, solver 
elements—blender of 
all with the infinite 
Dwight. 
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every church in which a vocal solo 
fartet forms part of the service it will 
ne of the organist’s duties to arrange 
iano accgmpaniments at sight for the 
Practice, experience, good musical 
ent and a careful study of the re- 
ments of each piece will be necessary. 
la few general suggestions may guide 
itudent in his early efforts. 
rst, it must be remembered that the 
fals of the organ not only have a 
r compass than the piano, but also 
’ss useful in their upper and lower reg- 
3. The high chords and figured pass- 
which are brilliant on the piano, will 
iercing and unpleasant on the organ. 
'methods of softening them are possi- 
‘The first is to play the disturbing 
ds an octave lower and the second is to 
’@s written with a sixteen foot stop or 
r. The full rich tones of the lower 
res of the piano will sound muddy on 
fgzan. These may be made more clear 
more beautiful either by transposing 
‘up an octave or by including four foot 
jn the registration. The lowest tones 
e pedals, on the other hand, are always 
Passages which are too low to 
well on the manuals may sometimes 
ven to the pedals with excellent results. 
precaution, however should be ob- 
*d; that is, to make the lines complete. 
elodic line or bass progression started 
ae manuals should not be continued on 
edals or the reverse. An idea should 
ed on the keyboard upon which it 
gun. Light and trivial figures are not 
id to the deep and dignified character 


o 


the piano, the organ has no 
pedal. It is therefore necessary 
jovide a background of sustained tone. 
‘is accomplished either by adding a 
by holding one of the voices al- 
esent. Repeated chords, for ex- 
hould be played with some of the 
preferably the outer ones, and 
two of the inner ones repeated. 


Arranging Piano Music for the Organ 


| . By Helen Oliphant Bates 


This gives the rhythm without causing the 
disagreeable effect which would result from 
repeating the whole chord., As long as 
some of the voices are sustained a great 
deal of motion may he secured in the re- 
maining voices without producing a bad 
effect. 

The arpeggios, which are beautifully 
blended together by the damper pedal on 
the piano, are apt to sound empty on the 
organ, unless great care is taken to play 
them very legato. The tones may even 
over-lap or the first note of the arpeggio 
may be held while the others are being 
played. Frequently it is advisable to add a 
part. This added part-is especially desir- 
able when the piece does not contain. a suit- 
able bass for the pedals. The original bass 
will then be given to the manuals. 

When the harmony is thin it is diffi- 
cult to get the proper balance between man- 
uals and pedals. This is especially true of 
two-part harmony, which, when played 
with one part on the manuals and the other 
on the pedals, will seldom give satisfactory 
results. These places should be played on 
the manuals without the pedals. If the 
parts progress too low they may be trans- 
posed up an octave. The young organist 
should not think it necessary to keep his 
pedals going constantly. Many places will 
sound effective on the manuals alone; and 


the pedals will resume their duties with ' 


added forcefulness after a short rest. 

Rests on the organ are invaluable. The 
cadences of piano music usually fill the en- 
tire measure; but on the organ a complete 
break is very desirable, not only because it 
is a good means of securing variety but also 
because it affords an opportunity for 
change of registration. 

These few hints may Start the organist 
on the right track. After he gains facility 
in placing his piano music in the proper 
register for the organ, and providing for 
continuity of tone, he will begin to realize 
‘for himself the many other details of artis- 
tic arrangement. 


instructor must answer for 
i € question, “Should my beginners 
‘an organ having couplers?” To 
tor must be the judge. If the 
a good ear, an organ without 
ald be advisable. If the stu- 
iclined to take the easiest way out 
e of least resistance, let him work 
without couplers. 

iy plays a definite part in ie 
, to which type of an organ is 
a h type of student. The stu- 
sition must be taken into con- 
Should the instructor fail 
matter proper consideration, 
ve reason to wonder at some 
his organ students fail to 
feels they should. 

with couplers is very helpful 
ling student because the pedals 
ague and mysterious; but when 
With the pedal the student 
-he has a guide in the coup- 
ther his ear is trie enough to tell 
e keys will tell him if his 
not correct. That vague- 


too. 


‘the student finds that he 
or at least two scores of 
hey are far apart. 

vantages of the keys mov-~ 
lals are as prominent as 
The student is prone to 
to pedal exercises because 


it makes little difference; but | 


ection with the pedals soon. 


= r Advantages and Disadvantages of the Coupler 


By Virginia Thomas White 


the keys are his guides. The ear gets little, 
if anygtraining because, as the student will 
say, “You have the couplers.’”’ In fact, the 
couplers are made to.carry manly responsi- 
bilities and the student thinks organ play- 
ing is very easy. 

The beginner who studies on an organ 
without couplers finds himself on his own 
initiative. He must learn his pedal scales 
just as his baby fingers learned the piano 
scales. The distance must be gauged be- 
tween the pedal notes, for there is nothing 
to guide him but his ear, Ear-training is an 
important part of organ-playing; and one 
learns to rely upon his ear when he has 
no couplers. 

He who studies the organ must be pa- 
tient; for time is very essential. If he 
works on an organ without couplers he 
may become discouraged, though in the 
end his will be the best foundation. If 
the student’s ear is not true he will do lit- 
tle without couplers, for there witl be lit- 
tle to guide him at first; but gradually 
he will learn to listen and his ear will be- 
come more true. 

In fact, it is a real question as to which 
type of organ is best for the beginner. For 
more advanced students it is’a question, 
too. A student who has learned on an 
organ without couplers’ finds organ 
having couplers somewhat confusing and 
vice versa. It is simply a matter that every 
organ teacher should take into considera- 
tion when he studies -his. students, 


an 


—on the concert 


fourth generations. 


EAVER 


GRAND PIANOS 


Pe ae Oi hee 


In thousands of 
worth-while homes 


— in conservatories of music, 
the inimitable tone of Weaver 
Grand Pianos is an inspira- 
tion, and the passing years 
serve but to mellow it to 
more subtle harmonies — 
serving joyously the musical 
needs even to the third and 
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'HE standing of Austin in the one 
great city of Philadelphia, is indica- 
ted by Austin organs in St. Mark’s, St. 
Luke and Epiphany,St.Clement’s,Church 
of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, Temple New Jerusalem. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction and 


beautiful churchly tone. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE ORGAN- 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 
course in trick and imitation 


playing. Contains detailed instruc- 
ion for producing lox- bark, 
j ti for d Dog-bark, 
poores | Bgoeter UEOW) R, R. Train, 
Bago sand over twenty other 
ef ecta indispensable to the motion- 
picture organist. 
\ f ( p FTS Price, One Dollar, postage prepaid 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Cabrillo Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guiimant Organ School 


Write For CaTaLoc 


17 East lith Street, New York City 


7 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method fs the only way to prevent the hair trom grow- 
ing again. Iasy, painless, harmless. *Noscars. Rookler 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 144-A Mahler P’k, Providenpes R. 1 


The Si ign of the 
Worlds Standard 
Piano Action 


The Right Start 
In Music Practice 


CQUIRING correct touch is the 

first essential in your child’s music 

practice. As touch is transmitted 
to string by the piano action, it is 
essential that little fingers be given the 
early advantage of a perfectly balanced 
and delicately responsive action. 

Choose for your child a piano equip- 
ped with the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action. Then will daily music 
practice begin with a piano action 
developed to the very borderland of 
perfection. You will be assured of a 
quality piano, too, for this famous 
action is found only in worthy instru- 
ments. 

The Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is 
the world’s highest- priced piano action— 
used since 1874 by leading American 
piano manufacturers—built by the old- 
est, largest and leading makers of high- 
grade piano actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
Player or Reoroclucn Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ 


Gross Piano Action. 
LLL LL 


ape YEARS of develop 
ment has won universal ace 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Reeent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUFER “ORGOBLO” 


Sturdy—E ficient— Quiet 
Most of the largest and flnest 
American Organs are blown by 
BLOS 


iy 
Lhe ORGORLO has 
highest award In every expooi- 
tlon enterad. 
Speclal “ORGOBLO JILENTOR” 
for Reed and Student Organ 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


won the 


Organ Power Department 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


a ate. 
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MASTER 
SCHOOL} 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) | 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher’s Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


| 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music o. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 
Theory 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme. Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular: 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


THE Ei 


Clare Osborne | 
Director — 


OLUMBIA 


SCHOOLOF NAT TQT 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 
ae 
Professional | 
Summer Schoo 


Five Weeks June 28 to July 31 


Many Special Features for 
the Teachers of Music 


INTERPRETATION FOR ARTIST STUDEN 
INTENSIVE COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS — 
PIANO, THEORY, VOICE, VIOLIN 
NORMAL TRAINING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Musi 


Box E 509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


fouisville 
CONSERVATORY 


Te conneny 


Music 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGH 


Piano 


JOSEPH D. DeNARD: 
Individual and class instruction in , 
P ino, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, Harmon; Compositic 
D-amatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras ¢ 
in connection with work. Public ¥ 
School Music Course leading to (2 
Supervisor's certificate. Practice 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- f 
ates accepted by State Boards of 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 
Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CARO 


Atlanta Conservatory of \ 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE 
IN THE SOUTH 
Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywh 
Students may enter at any time. d 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Di 
Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, | 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


i. » PE ABOD CONSERVAT 


BALTIMORE, M 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL SUMMER CLASS 
FOR TEACHERS OF PIANO 


July 22nd to August 6th, 1926 
MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


SECULAR S' 
DUETS 


For all Voices 


A New and Worth- 
While Volume for 
Singers 


NGERS possessing this volume are well p ef 
for duet concert singing or for pleasurable 
ments of recreation at the keyboard with other si 
Practically all combinations of two voices are 
and in this one hundred and two page volume th 
a wealth of carefully selected, good duets. | 


Price $1.25. 


WE ETUDE 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


| By Henry S. Fry 


| President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
| Chapter of the A. G. O. 


\. 
| Will you kindly advise me as to when 
loir should rise, also the congregation? 
ip organist in a village church (United) 
i) @ congregation of about one hundred 
nia choir of fourteen. Shall I give a chord? 
wld also like to know how to scat the 
ii )=6We have three strong sopranos, four 
vierer ones, three altos, one tenor, and three 
wes (not strong). We have three scats, 
| holding five. * 
’ There is no set rule as to when a choir 
fivld rise. A safe and simple arrangement 
|” be to have them rise at once as you 
eit playing over the hymn-tune. It will 
hi} make no difference if you do not play 
Wiall of the hymn-tune. This arrangement 
ajbe made by you so far as the choir is con- 
pied. A simple arrangement in reference 
songregation would be to have the minister 
eldest that the congregation rise with the 
iit, Of course there might be objection to 
fiarvangement on the part of the congrega- 
id if a long hymn-tune were played through, 
evidently this is not yeur custom. Any 
WMgement you may wish can be made if 
alts taken that choir and congregation un- 
letund the plan. We do not quite under- 
ud your question. ‘Shall I give a chord ?”’ 
MO inean a separate chord before starting 
Siicing of the hymn or the verses of the 
. we would not advise it. Have the choir 
Standl that they are to begin with the 
f Your “stops” between the verses of a 
YR should be of equal length—in keeping 
*) the rhythm—so that those in the choir 
TP the time of attack. Preliminary notes 
iihords are not in good taste. In anthems 
Viout a printed Introduction or Prelude, a 
‘ted may be given for the pitch if you do 
‘Wish to play an Introduction or Prelude 
2 on the anthem to’be sung. This chord 
aid be released and organ and choir start 
‘other. We would suggest the following 
oii for seating the choir—assuming the choir 
ui$ face the congregation : 
* 


ft 

1 

’ 
i) 


Three Basses 

t 

| Wak Three Altos 
Mee ee Strong Weak 


Weak 


r ones the latter have the advan- 
re help from the stronger ones than 
true if the stronger ones were 
one place. If the one strong so- 
ets to being placed on the second 
ay be able to convince her by tell- 
uu are placing her there as one of 
i f the choir seats are placed 
is to the congregation, our sug- 
ld be as follows: 


Tf om right side 


érong - Weak 
APM Fu0nsS 


sourmrdos 
sesseg cay, 


et ae 
yram Fuons Yvan 


‘eek 
SOUWPLAOS 


‘| Strang’ - Weake - 


SONNY BLY T, 
LOURT PUC) 


Puan YM 


Congregation end 
pa seats 


changing the seating in this 
ing the one tenor (the weakest 
hoir) next to the congregation, 
ing ay at the inside extreme 
seat. 


uM suggest means of stimutat- 
fendance in a volunteer choir? 
J several plans, such as having 
oratorio every six wecks, hav- 
and plenty of new music. Are 
ays, and which do you conside 
ant to try them all. : 
s a volunteer choir these days 
blem, and one that should 
on a choirmaster unless it 
necessary and an abundance of 
vailable. What you have 
ld bring results if the 
choir are interested. The 
' is to be able to make 
is a privilege for them to 
© membership of the organ- 
Sect Se thts 
. of each rehearsa 
in awakening interest. Why not 


«cts 


ttering the strong sopranos among, 


call a meeting of the eboir, and to insure a 
good attendance have some unusual attraction, 
perhaps a choir dinner (at the expense of the 
ehureh), and on this occasion have your min- 
ister make a strong address appealing for 
help in making the music of the chuich a 
valuable feature and outlining the plans in 
mind to interest the choir members? Let him 
emphasize the value of the training they will 
receive and the privilege they enjoy in being 
included in the membership of such an or- 
ganization. Prizes might be offered for regu- 
lar attendance, musical progress, and so forth. 
In the church where the writer is engaged 
prizes were provided for by a very good friend 
of his who happened to be in the choir room 
one day at rehearsal. In his church, also, 
although the members of the choir (consist- 
ing of boys and mcn) are all paid, there are 
additional attractions for the boys .such. as 
gymnasium with attendant, an occasional 
visit to the Y. M. C. A. for a swim or other 
sport (one of the men of the clvir is officially 
connected with the Y. M. C. A.), a day at the 
circus, and a week or so at a summer camp, 
expenses for which are met by a special con- 
cert. Of course some money is required for 
these features which the church should en- 
deavor to supply, especially if the members 
of the choir volunteer their services. 

The problem of the volunteer choir is in- 
deed a difficult one, and the church should 
lighten the choirmaster’s burden by giving all 
the help possible. 

The writer thanks you for your apprecia- 
tion of the column and hopes to see you in 
Philadelphia on the occasion you mention. 


Q. Will you please recommend a good 
school where one may study the pipe organ? 
A. There are many Schools of Music which 
include a course in Organ-playing, as well as 
many private teachers of the organ. Among 
the schools we would suggest the following: 
The Guilnant Organ School, William C. Carl, 
Director, 17 East Eleventh Street, New 
NORE, AN, Ye 
The Sherwood Music School, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Chicago Musical College, 60 Hast Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Dlinois. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


American Conservatory, Kimball Hall,  Chi- 
eago, Illinois. 

Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland. 


If you are interested more particularly in 
Theatre Organ-playing, we will be pleased to 
suggest, in a future number of Tum Hrupeg, 
other schools that specialize in that branch. 
. If an organist who plays for Sunday 
morning services, special events, such as 
Christmas and Lenten services, funerals, 
weddings, choir rehearsals, and rehearsals 
with soloists, reccives a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars per year, and the ministers sal- 
ary is @ little over three thousand dollars, 
what should a choir director receive in pay- 
ment for directing a volunteer choir which 
rehearses once a weck but does not sing every 
Sunday morning? Which ts considercd more 
important, the work of an organist or that of 
a choir director, and which one, as a general 
rule, receives the largest salary? I read an 
article in Tun Drupp some time ago which 
statéd that an organist should receive fifteen 
per cent. of the amount of salary that the pas- 
tor receives. According to that the organist 
should receive more. What is your idea in 
reference to this? 

A. If an organist attends to all the duties 
you mention without any extra compensation, 
it would seem to the writer that the salary 
should be larger than that of the choirmaster 


_who is present only at rehearsals once a 


week and not regularly on Sunday mornings. 
Not knowing the respective ability of the or- 
ganist and of the choirmaster makes it neces- 
sary to answer the question in a general way— 
not necessarily applicable in all cases. The 
salary you mention for the organist is cer- 
tainly very inadequate, and there should be 


_extra remuneration for weddings and funer- 


als. ‘The work of organist and that of choir- 
master are equally necessary and important 
whether combined in one individual or divided 
between two individuals. The choir director 
is usually responsible for the musical work 
of the choir and organist, and with an equal 
amount of service and ability would probably 
be entitled to receive the larger salary, though 
here again the question is answered in a gen- 
eral way. We do not know what per cent. of 
the pastor’s salary is paid, as a general.rule, 
to the organist. In some cases, when the po- 
sition of organist and choirmaster is combined 
in one individual, the salary is probably as 
much as fifty per cent. of the pastor’s salary. 
Fifteen per cent. is certainly not an over- 
generous appropriation for an organist and 
choirmaster, although in some cases it is 
probably less than that. 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music, Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Coprse for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Pffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Kar Playing. 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. at 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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HE expert, the finished player, the beginner— 
everyone who delights in tone purity out of the 
ordinary owes it to themselves to investigate this 
magnificent instrument. 


The 


Jesse French & Sons Grand 


represents an honest and successful endeavor to produce 
an instrument as near artistic perfection as is possible 
of attainment. 


The Grand is the ideal instrument for all artistic 
interpretations. 


Jesse French & Sons Pianos, Grand, Uprizhts, and 
Players, are made by the hy 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
J and 20th Sts., New Castle, Indiana 


_ _ Wecarry a full stoek of these celebrated 
instruments, cordially invite you to inspect 
the same at our ware-rooms, test them 
for yourself and learn our hberal 
exchange offer on your old piano, 

and the remarkably easy te:ms 

upon which they may be had 

when terms are 

desired, If you 

cannot _ call, 

then write for 

our catas 

logue, 


The Jesse French 
& Sons Grand— 
Mahogany, Polished 
or Art Finish 


“Jesse French, a 
name well known 


since 1875.” 


A Book Every Piano Lover Will Appreciate 


MODERN OPERA SELECTIONS 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Modern Opera Selections fills a keenly felt 
want on the part of music lovers for a compila- 
tion of modern operatic music to take the place 
of individual foreign publications which are 
no longer available. Its more than thirty 
selections afford a comprehensive view of 
modern Russian, French and Italian opera. 
Each selection contains the opera’s salient melodies, and the arrange- 
ments are sufficiently elastic in difficulty to meet the requirements of 
varying degrees of technical skill. Those who delve deeply into the 
pages of this book will develop an ever-growing admiration for the 
genius of the great modernists who have conceived these operas. 


This is the Complete Index of Operas 


Ballo in Maschera Oberon 

Bartered Bride Pecheurs de Perles 
Boris Godounov Prince Igor 

Cid, Le Raymonda 
Coppelia Reine de Saba 


Coq d’Or Romeo and Juliet 
Crispino e la Comare Sadko 


Damnation of Faust Gaineoneet Datilah 


Dinorah ; 
Eugene Onegin Snow-Maiden 
Source, La 


Feramors ; 
Forza del Destino Sylvia 


Price $1.25 at all Music Stores in the United States 
c NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


Gioconda 

Hansel and Gretel 
Herodiade 
Italiana in Algeri 
Juive, La 

Lakme 

Loreley 

Manon 
Mefistofele 
Mireille 

Naila 


Send for Catalogue of Piano Collections in the ‘‘Whole World’”’ Music Series 
free to ‘“ETUDE” Readers 
Vala 35 W. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY ({Niv Yori 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART, 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 24th YEAR Ralfe Leech Sterner, Dire ot 
SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Stude 


Starting May 15 pupils may enter any day Rates: $250 and $300 (according to teaches for private lessons) which include board and room, cr 


ectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc. 


CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 


Arthur Friedheim Ralfe Leech Sterner 


One of the world’s greatest pianists. 
The great Liszt interpreter who during this 


: voice departments in colleges and schools. 
course will play works of all the great masters. 


Paul Stoeving 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar 
and author. 


Free and Partial Free Scholarships Open for Competition in these Courses 


Frank Howard Warner 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. 


The well-known voice teacher of the heads of 


Batpwin Piano Usep 


Leila Yale 


Teacher of Public School Music in our} 
York City Schools, : 


Aloys Kremer 
Teacher and Pianist. 
Frederick Riesberg 


Distinguished pianist who studied with Franz 


Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. Helen Carmichael Robertson 


5 Drawing, Painting and Interior Decoratio i 
Alexander Pero a 


Harmony and Counterpoint. AND MANY OTHERS ze: 
Our Entire Faculty will Remain in New York City and Teach all Sum: 


John MW 


| = == as : 


awe hy art bc af Un hy ha the Md Cet wd ener wth Middle +8 Ye plan, 


Midtle 
€ 


FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 
stuff—seut absolutely free on request 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


of New York City 


author of *Child’s First Music Book” (Schirmer); “First Year at the Piano” (Presser); “John M. 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book’’ (Boston Music Co.); “‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Little 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ‘Tunes for Tiny Tots’’ (Presser). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 
SAN ANTONIO KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(April) (April) (May) 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 
(July) (August) (August) 
Places where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


ANNOUNCES HIS 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


For Pianists and Teachers | 
New York City June 28 to August 7 


Individual and Class Lessons, Lectures and Recitals 
FOR PLAYERS AND AUDITORS 


For full information, address 


MANAGEMENT of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th Street, NEW YORK | 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelatiag all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Please mention THE ETUDE when adiressing our cdvertisers, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVE 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) , 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Cla 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvement: . 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in ay 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session June 14th to July 14 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York 


No Other Address 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 


American Institu 

of Applied Musi 
Metropolitan College of M 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Dean 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion by 
specialists 
in all 
branches 
of music 


SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


VIRGIL METHOD 


used exclusively: 
at the 


VIRGIL PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


120 W. 72nd St. New York City 


Fortieth Season 


For Circulars, Address 
D. THOMPSON 4 
212 West 59th Street New York 


SUMMER _ 


is the MUSIC a 
Most Thorough Way 
and the SCH e) 


Chicago, IIl., July 12th to 24th, F 
House, State and Meine Sts, 

New York City, August 2nd te 
121 Madison Avenue. 
Courses for Teachers, in P 
Musicianship, Piano Pla: 
Singing without ‘‘do-re-me’ ; 
“numbers.” Visitors Welcome. — 


Special Student Cla; 


Very Shortest Way 
of becoming a * 
Fine Pianist or a 
» Superfine Teacher 


SPECIAL INTENSIVE TERM 


(for Teachers and Advanced Players) 


June 15th to July 3rd, 1926 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Address— 
Jutta Wert, Secretary 


Address | é 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIE LI 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Stre 
New York City Phone-Ashl 


es" Theat 


o* 
s . Suliman ae Fail 
Cc 8 for 3 CRagree ~ 
DRAMA, OF A MUSIC 
DIRECTORS singing, Fine Arts and Photo} 


Alan Dale personality and 1 polse oe fi 
appearances 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL cationay AGENCY | * ren 
™, A. Brady Co. afford 


MRS. BABCOCK Henry Miller debuts and 
. view ‘ vlor, 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- |“ 7#iiy70"" Kellertaann, 
leges, Conservatories, Schools, | J.J. Shubert ‘a Bayes, Te 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements a Clark Write Say ra 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCH 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC? You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by sé 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscripti 
‘Tue Erupe. Write Circulation Department as to how you can. becotne an 
ized Erupe agent and earn money securing subscriptions. in your spare time, 


The Duty of Students 

iE Eruve: 

tre is one phase of music-study that 

mot receive the emphasis it should. 
‘rous articles are written setting forth 

titty of the teacher towards his pupils; 

ft much is said about the duty of the 

Stoward his teacher and towards him- 


tb many pupils take the position of a 
i] sponge, and think they are, doing 
fijduty if they absorb a portion of the 
fiction supplied by their teacher. The 
kind of student, however, is the one 
pias the habit.of asking questions on the 
ti he is supposed to have at heart. 
remember that your teacher—al- 
huh he may be a veritable encyclopedia 
Musical knowledge—is not a thought 
ur, and cannot always be relied on to 
iyhich parts of the subject present the 
elest difficulty to your understanding. 
We teacher will be only too willing to 
wad to an “incuiring turn of mind,” and 
Wake an added interest in the question- 
rupil. As an example, have you never 
idto your teacher when he has: played 
@for you a piece of music that you aré 
wie, “Yes, that sounds very nice, in- 
@ but when 7 play it ever so correctly 
fesn’t sound so good as that.” Well, 
sgo a little further and-ask him to ex- 
mi is doesn’t sound so well when you 
it, and, if you listen very carefuly to 
sixplanation, you will most likely begin 
sorb some real insight into music. In 
iiway both you and your teacher will get 
wn your weak points; and the outcome 
yd he an increased effort at those points, 
cise of the extra knowledge of the sub- 
thus obtained—Samuet Hopson. 


Hearing With Eyes 


ETUDE: 

recent idea of quoting extracts from 
eces has interested me very much. 
be a useful addition to the plan I 
for several years. I cut soiled 
¢ into strips, separating at the end 
rase. Where key and time signature 
pear on the strip I wrote them in 
‘These were put in a box and the 


of Modern French. Opera. By Mrs. 
Sehuyler Wardwell. Paper bound; 
; illustrated. Published by the au- 
.50 per cop 
is Peanen reir the use and assist- 
s, Schools, Teachers and Students. 
| "sketches of leading Frencly com- 
@ stage are given. Following each 
an outline of his most successful 
of records illustrating the style of 
i. and a short interpretative outline 
‘in general. A most useful booklet 
purpose well. 


| Music and Singing Towers of the 
and the New. By William Gorham 
th bound; 297 pages. Published by 
& Company, Ine., at $3.00. 
too often made subservient to man. 
then “the mood is on him ;" he buys 
the concert if the artist appeals to 
when he is bored or indifferent he 
his instrument, leaves the concert- 
e vietrola run down, or pulls the 
S$ radio apparatus. But here is 
'art that is master! It compels 
ntion ; no alternative is given. 
Ss of! Holland and Belgium to 
) singing towers is like a bird re- 
‘air, a fish distasteful of water. To 
usic is to be a social, almost a 
ast. Perforce the child, the 
an listen, and through listening 
it. Meanwhile, the bells ring 
, triumphantly, melodious. 

S yolume is, in its way, as com- 
laying of the carillon. It does 
us to accept any statement ; 
ed to believe anything ; we are 
Story of these singing towers 
es who live under their spell. 
the book aside and forget it—if 


18 Breakfast. By A. A. Milne. 

y 17 pages; cleverly decorated 
d; music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Dutton & Company, at 


eard of the near tragedy of 
reakfast,” and why ther © was 10 
2 royal slice of bread,” but we 


pupils in turn took a strip, analyzed it aloud, 
played the phrase on the piano, copied it into 
their music blank books and tried to compose 
another phrase to match it. The difficulty 
was increased gradually in the harmony work. 

I also wrote down phrases from the master- 
pieces, for sight reading work. For juveniles 
I just copied the melodies. ; 

Besides seeing with the ears, it is impor- 
tant to hear with the eyes, as an aid to mem- 
ory. Your printed phrases facilitate my plan. 

Re ‘eee: 


Liszt’s La Campanella 


To THE BETubE: 

This brilliant composition of Franz Liszt 
baffles many advanced pianists; and yet even 
a fifth-grade pupil could play it if it were 
not for the double octave jumps throughout 
the composition. 

The first means of conquering these difficult 
jumps is to practice other pieces with the 
same difficulties, such as Czerny’s Opus 740, 
Book I, Nos. 7 and 8, which will strengthen 
both the left and right hands in overlapping 
second-finger leaps. Also practice Schubert’s 
“Faith in Spring,’ transcribed by Liszt, and 
William Vincent Wallace’s Second Grande 
Valse de Concert. 

Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum, numbers 
25 for the left hand and 27, 28, 24 for the 


right hand, will accomplish wonders if prac- 
ticed correctly. 

Another good way to practice these jumps 
fourth 


is to take, for instance, the 
in La Campanella, which is 


Ex.1 


measure 


Now, instead of playing this measure as it 


is written, change it to 


Ex. 2° Qorerecener eater tereecerarecenanenecanensns 


Continue thus throughout the entire com- 
position, making «a triple octave instead of 


double octave jumps. By this method you 
will be pleased to find how easily Liszt’s 
original version can be played, after several 
days of study as directed. As Joseffy used 
to say, “To overcome a difficult passage, one 
must practice something more difficult.” 

Frepa Hunt. 


New Music Books Reviewed 


have not yet gained an insight into how it is 
to be sung (standing on tip-toe) nor into the 
personal problems of the Queen (the purple 
dress #as important) nor been told why the 
cow slept at breakfast-time. This book gives 
not only this: information, and another poem, 
“Heed My Cow,” but also sets both poems: to 
music as delightful as the verses themselves. 
A book indispensable to children who like to 
sing—standing on tip-toe. 


Haydn. By Miss: Townsend. Cloth bound ; 
124 pages. Published by Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co., Ltd., at $1.25 a copy. 


In these days of extremes, when a biography 
either lionizes or depreciates, it is refreshing 
to read a “‘life’ that is a record of combined 
strength and weakness, serenity and complex- 
ity, exaltation and humanness. Haydn, the 
genius, is not made a victim of malice, pov- 
erty, or his own personality ; nor is he made 
a possessor of unqualified fame, prosperity, 
and Olympie indifference. Instead, he is a 
man striving—not overmuch—but  sturdily, 
with his fellowmen, toward achievement. 
There are lineaments in this plain portrait 
more touching than any that covld have been 
painted with rumor for a brush and fancies 
for colors. Moreover, for the student, this au- 
thentic description of musical Europe in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century will prove 
enlightening. 


First Aid to the Opera-Goer, . By Mary 
Fitch Watkins. Cloth bound; 867 pages; il- 
lustrated. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, at $3.00. 

Unlike the series of books that promises to 
tear us from our play and hold us to the chim- 
ney corner, this volume purposes to part us 
from our hearth-fire, giving us instead the 
glare of the footlights. The librettos of forty- 
two operas are considered and, thanks to the 
author's good sense, taken with whimsical 
forbearance and frank humor. Nor is the 
inusic enveloped in the dust of dramatie sus- 
pense. Under the sympathetie touch, arti- 
sans, courtiers, fairies, and farmers become an 
array of living people mingling in scarlets and 
olues and silvers before our fascinated eyes. 
When closing the book we wonder if it is too 
late this evening to go to the opera. 
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The KIMBALL 


Honored 


Through the Years 


abe World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 marked 
a triumphant milestone in the progress of art and 
science. Here the Kimball was accorded the award for 
“Superlative merit” and “Highest standard of excel- 
lence in all branches of their manufacture.” 


Honored again in 1898 at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position by the only gold medal awarded any piano, the 
Kimball continued to gain the approval of the most 
critical juries of award. The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1909 conferred ““Highest Award.” Another 
milestone in our country’s progress was the completion 
of the Panama Canal, which was celebrated in 1915 by 
the Panama Pacific Exposition, and here the Kimball 
was given “unprecedented recognition”: Grand Prize, 
Medals of Honor and Gold Medals. 

In accord with these tributes to the Kimball has been the sub- 
stantial recognition from the hundreds of thousands of homes in all 


parts of our country in which the Kimball, both grand and upright, 
has proved pre-eminently satisfactory. 


Write Dept. KE. Descriptive catalogs, also nearest dealer's address, sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Gen’l Offices and Sales Depts.: 306 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


EYELASHES and BROW: 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear. naturally dark, long and 
orian’ ‘Adds wonderful charm, 
eee by lions 
SK or BRO Will keep your music orderly, 


protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 
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ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS CREMONENSIS 
Faciebat Anno 1716 
Made in Germany 


Now in this case the label is a correctly 
worded Stradivarius label, but the last 
ine “Made in Germany” gives it away, and 
stamps the violin as an imitation, tor 
Stradivarius made his violins in Cremona, 
Italy, and not in Germany. It has been 
a custom in Germany, for many years, for 
manufacturers to put the phrase, “Made 
in Germany,” on all kind of. articles, 
especially those intended for export. 

Thus. «ve find many violins with cor- 
rectly worded labels of the names of the 
great makers, and the places where the 


violins were made, but followed by the 
trade marks, ‘Made in Germany,” “Made 
in France,” “Made in Italy,’ “Made in 


Japan,” and so on. Such violins are all 
imitations, for none of the great makers 
used the phrase, “Made in 
They invariably used written or printed 
labels with their names, the name of the 
places where the violins were made, the 
date when they were made, and sometimes 
an emblem, such as “I. H. S.” (Jesus 
Savior of Men). 

Then there are the trade marks, branded 
usually on the shoulder or 
The names of 


on the violin, 
the back of the scroll. 
these trade marks are legion. Thus we 
have “Conservatory,” “Ole Bull,” “Strad,” 
or “Stradivarius,” “Amati,” “Stainer,” 
“Guarnerius,” “Sarasate,”’ “Paganini,” 
“Cremona,” “Paris,’ and so on. Violins 
branded in this manner are invariably 
factory fiddles, of doubtful value. The 
great historical makers, and also the 
best modern makers, did not brand their 
violing in this manner. Makers of good 
reputation have always used labels pasted 
in the violin, and not branded on the out- 
side. 
Violins With Labels 

Then there are the violins which contain 
labels which distinctly state that the violin 
is an imitation and not an original. Such 
a label would read, “Copy of Guarnerius,” 
or in French “Modelé d’ apres Amati” 
(modeled after an Amati) or “Copie de 
Stradivarius” (Copy of Stradivarius). In 
German a label reading “Nach Maggini,” 
would mean “Made after the style of 
Maggini.” Where the words indicating 
that the violin is only a copy are in a 
foreign language, people who do not un- 
derstand the language think these words 
are part of the original label and that the 
violin is genuine. Labels written in the 
more unusual languages, such as Hun- 
garian, Polish or Russian, are very mysti- 
fying to the average violin owner. Even 
when the label says in plain English, 
“Copy of,” many people fail to understand 
its significance. The name of a great 
maker, “Stradivarius,” ‘“Guarnerius,’ or 
“Amati” catches their eye, and they jump 
to the conclusion that they have a real 
Cremona. 


Antonius Stradtuarius Crem onenfis 
Faciebat Anno 1)19 


Fac-Simile of a Genuine Stradivarius Label 


In many instances the cheaper grades 
of factory fiddles have labels incorrectly 
worded, or printed in ordinary modern 
type, instead of being exact duplicates of 
the originals. Sometimes the dates on 
the labels are incorrect. Thus we may 
find a Stradivarius label with the date of 
1747. Now, as Stradivarius died in 1737, 
he could not very well have made the vio- 
lin in 1747, ten years after his death, unless 
he made it in the spirit world and sent it 
back to earth. Also the spelling of names 
and places on the labels is often incorrect. 

Real experts pay little attention to labels 
as a means of judging whether a violin is 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’s. Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Is It Genuine ? 
Part II 


(Continued frem last month) 


genuine or not, since labels can be removed 
from violins without much difficulty, and 
because any kind of a label can be pasted in 
any kind of a violin, Thus a genuine label 
might be found in an imitation violin, or 
an imitation label in a genuine violin, La- 
bels of all the great violin makers can be 
readily obtained at a moderate cost. Some 
of these labels are very crude affairs, 
roughly printed, to be sold to manufact- 


urers of very cheap grades of violins, 
while others are skilfully executed 
counterfeits. 

Next we come to violins which are 


“doctored,” to give the appearance of age 
and wear. Eminent violin makers who 
have made a specialty of imitating the 
work of the old masters usually content 


themselves with duplicating, as far as pos- 
sible, the model, characteristics, varnish, 
and graduation of the works they copy 


and do not “fake” the marks of age; but 
a great number of factory fiddles made to 
sell at medium and low prices, are pur- 
posely doctored to appear old. 


Made ‘‘Antiques’’ 


We have all heard of the fellow who 
made “antique” (?) furniture, who was 
found in his workshop by an acquaintance, 
shooting tiny bird shot into an old mahog- 
any bed-stead to give the appearance of 
worm holes. We have something similar 
in the doctoring of violins. By special 


tools made for the purpose, little grooves 
and scratches and imitation cracks are 
made on the backs and bellies of the vio- 
lins, which, when varnished over, give the 
appearance of having been made many 


His 


Fac-Simile of a Genuine Guarnerius Label 


Jofeph Guarnerius fecit 
Cremonz anno 17 


years ago. There is a little tool also 
which makes imitation chip marks in the 
varnish to imitate checks and chips in’ very 
old violins which have been subjected to 
hard usuage. In extreme cases I] have 
known of real cracks being made and then 
carefully repaired. The back of the scroll 
is often shaved off slightly to give the 
appearance of wear which comes from 
the violin lying in its case or being hung 
up against the wall. Sometimes, where 
there is a deliberate intention to deceive 
the purchaser, the inside of the violin is 
rubbed with dust to give it an old appear- 
ance. The makers of the cheaper grades 
of factory fiddles simply counterfeit the 
appearances of age to give the violin a 
more artistic appearance, never thinking 
that anyone will be fooled by such easily 
detected marks of age. Any intelligent 
violin student can soon learn to distinguish 
such artificial signs of age from the 
genuine. 


Hints on Repairing 
Part I 


By Otto Rindlisbacher 


Tue slightest defect in the construction 
of the violin is, due to the sensitiveness 
of the instrument, many times amplified 
through its tone. Obviously the violin 
must be kept in constant repair and shou!'d 
have an cccasional examination for defects. 
To do this it is not necessary to remove the 
top or back or in other way dismember 
the instrument. Neither will there always 
be defects! 

The object of this article is not to give 
a complete treatise on the art of violin 
making or répairing, but merely a number 
of helpful suggestions in regards to minor 
repairs with which every violinist is con- 
fronted, and which anyone can make with- 
out consulting a violin maker. 

Stringing being one of the most frequent 
and one of the most important adjustments, 
it deserves first mention.* Procure the best 
strings obtainable, preferably gut A, D, 
G and wire E. Under ordinary conditions 
the E steel is preferable to the gut; and 
most of our modern soloists are now using 
it, which should be sufficient proof of the 
argument. Sometimes the aluminum wound 
D is found very satisfactory. A medium of 
balance between the aluminum D and the 
steel E is still desired, in the form of 
some new A. The G is always covered. 

It is very necessary to have the strings 
of a corresponding gauge, for truth of 
fifths. A string gauge may be purchased 
at any music store. Just what style of 


strings and what gauge to use depends 
upon the instrument and the player and 
can be determined only by experimenting. 
Have the strings gauged by an expert and 
then remember the gauge for future refer- 
ence. ; 

When putting on a complete set of new 
strings the A should be attached first, as 
this string is the most difficult to fasten 
to the peg when other strings are in the 
way. Tie one single knot very near the 
end. Cut off any surplus; fasten to the 
tailpiece, get the desired length (to allow 
the string to wind three or four times 
around the peg) and cut with a sharp 
knife. 

When. strings are wound on the peg 
avoid the long tab end; and each succeed- 
ing coil must hold down this end two or 
three times so as to preclude any possibility 
of vibration. The hole in the peg should 
be in about the center of the peg box 
or toward the smaller end of the peg; and 
should it be too far to one side, drill a new 
one by removing the peg and using a small 
common drill. Wind each coil toward the 
side of the peg box from which the peg 
is turned. This has a tendency to draw 
the peg in and is the proper remedy for 
many slipping pegs. 

If the string is too long, cut off the 
surplus. A faulty surplus end may mani- 
fest itself in several ways by buzzing, 
rattling or sympathetically vibrating, 


Hh 


For a steel E nothing is more con 
than the little metal “E string a¢ 
for the tailpiece, which may be 
for a small sum. A gut E 
one extra turn on the right 
tailpiece to take the strain off tl 
and prevent breakage at that p 


Giving a gut string an extra twi: 
will prevent its unravelling, whic 
times the cause of a rattle or 
This, of course, does not aj 
wound string. ; 

The life of a string varies, 
apon the player, weather conditio 
of string and many other reasons. 
differ in regard to when a string 
changed. But it is not necessa 
card a string so long as it is -n 
and still gives a good tone. Age 
thing, should improve it, though it 
sible to overstretch it. Always 1h 
extra set of strings in your case 
apply—strings which have ‘some 
“stretch” taken out, and which will 
stay at the right pitch. 

The chief cause of slipping pegs 
they are poorly fitted to the holes 
whittled with a jack-knife. Whe 
pegs, care must be taken to get th 
bevel so that the peg fits tight 
hole. Carefully use a file, then h 
peg between sandpaper and give it 
turns, occasionally trying the fit. 
agaaily is sufficient. 

It is not advisable for an a 
meddle: with the peg holes; 
they be uneven or too large, 
bushed by a reliable repair 
should be of ebony, preferably, | 
other very hard wood. An o 
plication of soap and chalk, make 
turn easily and stick better. 1 
patent pegs are not recommended. — 

The tailpiece is fastened with 
the end-pin. The latter must fit 
under no condition must it be 
the violin. Slip the gut aroun 
pin and through the holes jn the tz 
measure the right length, so that. 
piece rests well back to the saddl 
single knot in the gut is usually st 
when pulled tight. No other | 
should be used. 5 


lf you find this difficult, v 
around each end, cut ends close. 
with a match or by pressing 
stove. A long end touching # 1 
cause a buzz. , 4 

If the tailpiece touches. he top, e 
out a small amount from the 
put on a higher saddle. 

(To be continued), 


“Violinists should consider it : 
posed duty to bring forward 


new fines ae f 
ture be extended ?”—F, Me 


[ETUDE 
| 


Is would be the greatest cultural force 
lable for the United States. Besides 
jing the doctrine of good music to 
ndred new cities and therefore to 
ymense number of atditors, the young 
3) who performed would be given an 
panity to gain experience before 
wees and make a dignified though 
is small living, while they were 
jhg their way forward toward the 
ir concerts of the large cities, instead 
fing “movie” jobs in order to. exist, 
Merefore, giving up at once all hope 
Weert work; for the many hours play- 
aquired by most “movie” jobs pre- 
¥ the idea of practicing enough to 
technic in shape for the exacting 
dds of concert work. 


| Competitive Examination 

Bre there were many applicants for 
me concert or position there could 
ypetitive examinations at which the 
fants would play before an impartial, 
Xpert jury. Teaching positions in 
ter schools could be also arranged 
§ central bureau. -In short the bus- 
f the bureau would be, in the bus- 
ernacular, to create a market for 
Imusic, to sell the good music and to 
© the best musicians of the younger 
'to furnish the music. 

nk how encouraging it would, be for 
her to be able to tell a graduating 
jho played well, “We have arranged 
gements for you at a certain fee, 
- you will be able to make a living 
‘your concert work this year. Go 


) The Violinist’s Opportunities 
(Continued from page 267) 


home and practice so that’ you may do 
your best, for if you make good next year 
the bureau will be able to place you in 
the larger cities.” Instead of this, alas, 
when the pupil asks, “What shall I do 
now?” the teacher can only say, “Hunt 
a job, or pay a manager a large sum to 
advertise you and try for engagements 
which you may or may not get.” 

In fact the competition for concert work 
is now so large that it is very difficult for 
a young artist, no matter how good, to 
get a big manager to book concerts for 
him. The manager naturally says, “Why 
should I work hard trying to book this 
unknown artist when there are enough 
internationally known artists competing 
for engagements to keep me busy?” It 
generally takes a very large fee to the 
manager to arouse any enthusiasm about 
an unknown artist. 

The enlarging of the concert field and 
the arranging of means to take the worthy 
young artist and start him in his work of 
concert playing or teaching seems to me 
to be the most important need in American 
musical life to-day; and if this interview 
should in any way lead to progress in 
that direction, I will feel that I have 
started a movement of thet greatest impor- 
tance to American musical life. 

America is capable of infinite musical 
expansion. It is the freshest and young- 
est of the nations. Europe is blasé and 
unchanging, like an old man, while Amer- 
ica, like a youth of sixteen, looks, not back 
to the past, but forward to the future. 


ople, who know little about violins 
seem to go on the assumption that 
and bows made by the same maker 
dized as to quality and value. For 
ople write eto Ton Erups, sending 

e labels in their violins, or the 
on their bows, and ask us to 
ly what the violin or bow is 
ay ask about violins as’if they 
bout popular brands of vacuum 
Ines, fountain pens or type- 


[~~ 

vast difference, however. Even 
omparatively new violins and 
mm makers, there is often a 
2e in the quality of a certain 
ns and bows made to sell for 
e. No two violins and bows 
ke, even if by the same maker 
osedly the same material. The 
lin and the excellence of a bow 
ir being correctly made out of 
exactly fitted for the purpose, 
leaves or blades of grass are 
, SO no two pieces of wood 
in sonority, although in some 
e may be infinitesimal. The 
n also operates, for the maker 
better work at some times than 


a maker gets hold of a lot of 
nliar excellence, and in that case 
e out of that particular lot of 
of super-quality. In the case 
na violins we find instances 
M1 in the belly has been pieced, 
the maker was running short on 
| of such splendid tone quality, 
up to the last scrap. 

son the purchaser makes a 
if he buys a violin or bow, 
Strength of the maker’s name, 
id buy a wateh or a clothes 
instrument should be tested 
matter who made it. It is the 
to try out several violins or 
gh made by the same maker. 
nness as to quality in the vio- 
} made even by the Cremonese, 
r workmen of the world, owing 
nt periods of the maker’s life 
lins were made, the varying 
od, varnish, and other material 
fact that every workman at 
in doing his work better than 


r a dealer’s price list of violins 
ivarius, the world’s premier 
of bows made by Tourte, 
bow makers. You will find 
ens are priced two, three or 
mich as others. It is a ques- 
and good preservation, except 
ances violins or bows have an 

value from having been 
Yiolinist, by royalty, or 
historical personage. <A 
been owned and used for 


ae 


Bp ’ 3 
is the turning point of vir- 
IMANN. 5 


No Two Violins Alike 


years as a concert violin .by Paganini, or 
Henri Wieniawski, would naturally command 
a higher price than if it had been the prop- 
erty of plain John Smith. 

A year or so ago I saw in Chicago a splen- 
did Stradivarius violin which was known as 
the Duke of Edinburgh Strad. The Duke was 
the brother of the late King Hdward of Eng- 
land. The Duke was an excellent violinist and 
had often used the violin for playing in 
private, and on public occasions of a charitable 
nature. He was so fond of violin playing that 
he was known in England as the ‘Royal 
Fiddler.’ The violin was offered at a very 
high price, and no doubt a considerable part 
of this price represented the added value ac- 
cruing from its royal ownership, where the 
owner was at once a violinist and the brother 
of a King. Other things being equal, a violin 
with an interesting history is worth more 
than one without. Most of the great 
Cremona instruments have names, expressive 
of some particular characteristic of the violin, 
or its ownership. Thus we have the “Dolphin 
Strad,” the “Messiah Strad,” the ‘Duke of 
Edinburgh Strad,” the “King Joseph” Guar- 
nerius, and so on. . 

The question of preservation plays a great 
part in the value of violins and bows. Col- 
Jectors of rare coins and stamps pay much 
higher prices for specimens which are perfect 
and which look as if they were just freshly 
issued. ‘There are specimens of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius and other Cremona violins in ex- 
istence at the present day, which seem ¢o have 
escaped the ravages of time and which look 
as if they had been made two years ago, 
instead of two centuries, Such specimens 
are, of course, worth much more than if they 
showed signs of wear and abuse. 

There is a popular impression among some 
people who know little about violin values, 
that the older and more dilapidated a violin 
looks, the more valuable it must be. They 
think that cracks, scratches, spots where the 
varnish has been worn off, and chipped edges, 
add to the value of the violin. Never was a 
greater mistake. Good preservation adds 
largely to the value of any violin, new or old. 
For this reason a violin should have the best 
of care. It should be kept in the case at all 
times when not in use, in a place which is not 
too warm or cold, and above all not damp. 
Rosin should not be allowed to accumulate 
under the bridge, and the utmost care should 
be used to guard the violin from accidents, 
Young violinists are continually leaving their 
violins lying around on chairs, and then seem 
to be surprised when the first person who 
comes along sits down on them, and makes a 
wreck of them. 4 

A violin, seemingly one of the most fragile 
of all human contrivances, is really one of the 
most durable; for with a few minor repairs 
oecasionally—a new fingerboard, pegs, or nut 
—it is good for a couple of centuries of use 
at least. 


“Too many of the technicians of the 
present day no longer sing.’—YSAYE. 
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D. Appleton & Company Present an Entirely New and 
Remarkable Collection for Violin Entitled 


OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


OPERATIC VIOLIN PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


“Operatic Violin Pieces The Whole World Plays” 
differs in design, character and scope from any col- 
lection along similar lines ever published. 
only presents a comprehensive survey of the entire 
romantic and modern opera field, including the fifty- 
three finest productions of the Italian, Russian, Bo- 
hemian, French, German and English schools, but the 
form in which the music excerpts are arranged also 
differs entirely from the usual old-fashioned ‘“selec- 
tions,’ and still more antique “potpourris.” 
vital melodies alone are featured—in many instances 


It not 


Really 


. ; a single aria or dance movement has been sufficient. 
The arrangements vary sufficiently in technical difficulty to make the work in- 
teresting and useful to players of all degrees of proficiency, and the violinist who 
plays it over from cover to cover'will have learned fully the true appreciation of 


“mood” in opera. 


Here is the Complete List of Opera Selections 


Africaine Feria (Suite) Poet and Peasant 
ida Forza del Destino Prince Igor 

Bartered Bride Gioconda Prophete 

Bohemian Girl Hansel and Gretel Raymonda 

Boris Godounoft Kunihild Rigoletto 

Carmen Lohengrin Roi s’Amuse 

Casse-Noisette Loreley Sadko 

Caucasian Sketches Lucia di Lammermoor Samson and Delilah 

Cavalleria Rusticana Manon Sheherazade 

Cid, Le Maritana Sleeping Beauty 

Coppelia Martha Snow-Maiden 

Coq d’Or Meistersinger Tales of Hoffmann 
Damnation of Faust Mignon Tannhauser 

Eclair Millions d’Arlequin Traviata 

Egyptian Ballet Naila Trovatore 

Elixir of Love Orpheus Trumpeter of Sakkingen 

Eugene Onegin Pagliacci William Tell 


Faust 


Zampa 


Frice $2.00 for Violin With Piano Accompaniment 


For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States 
NOT SOLD IN CANADA 
Send for Free Catalogue of Violin Books in the ‘‘Whole World”’ Series 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY “new York Giey" 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 
125-127 West 42nd St., New York 
HAVE A WONDERFUL ‘COLLECTION OF 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS 


At prices to suit every individnal 
for cash or on deferred 
payments. 

ALL THE BEST and 
TILE BEST FOR ALL 
OUTFITS at $15.00 up for the 
students 


OUR ‘‘GEMUNDER 
ART’ VIOLINS 


are preeminently the superior of all. 
We have been making and selling vio- 
lins for over 50 years. Just think of 
our experience. Catalogues free on 
request. 
THE VIOLIN WORLD 
88rd year, #1.75 


with 45 separate sclos with piano. 
Send for premium list. 


Violins Sent on Approval 


Write for Catalog and 
Details 


ton 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
83 Newbury Street 
Boston Mass. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins 
instruments of the finest tonal quality 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Ras) 
terms, if desired, Get details today, 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord &t., Denver. Colo. 


STRINGS and. ACCESSORIES 


VIOLI Write for Catalog and Prices 


THEODORE Presser Co. Puita., Pa. 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. We tench you 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFRER. Limited offer. Writeto-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-3, 8900 Sheridin Road, CHICAGO 


You can play 
this wonderful 
Instrument "sre 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 
master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 

ive you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 

our, tunes in a week. Send coupon today for 
literatureonanyinstrument. Get our freetrial, 
easy payment plan. No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


BUESCH: ; 
Tue Tone Saxophone ™ 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1435 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


1 Mai BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. } 
1 


ABDON F. LAUS 
Saxophonist and Teacher 


1495 Kuescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 

fy Gentlemen: 1 am interested in instrument 
I checked below: J 
Saxophone[] Cornett] Trombone[]) Trumpet] } 


u Mention dtiy Other so scasaaacasice--sancdsaeo=an= 
5 Name -.--....- mena edge wee = vg eee nem eee 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director 


SuMMER Master Scuoot of Piano under the direction of 
Leon SAMPAIX, master pianist and pedagogue. 

Ten-week Term, June 7-August 13. 

Six-week Term, July 5-August 13. 

Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’-Courses. Rep- 
ertoire and Public Performance classes. Graduates in this 
school have won honors abroad as well as in the United States 
and Canada. 

FLETCHER-COPP Music Method Normal School under 
personal direction of Mrs. Fletcher-Copp at the Ithaca Conser- 
vatory of Music, June 21 to August 13. The most noted method 
for children. Teachers in demand. 

All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools 
will be in session during the above terms. All courses com- 
pleted lead to certificates, diplomas, degrees. Six large and 
handsome dormitories. Reservations for either summer or 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty _in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 


THE RT 


COMBS CON SERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Perfol 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Pérformanaa , 


All branches taught from “elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for ‘Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard State 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.M.in 
School Music. 


of your progress—Daily Supervision nee 
to work. ‘l'wo complete Pupils’ Symphony 
tras offer exceptional privilege of orches a 
and accompaniment. F 


~~ 


Dormitories for Women a 
(The Only Conservatory in the Stale with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the f f 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, if 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Offices, Dormitories, and § 


Summer T 

Six weeks from | 

Daily theory ar 

mal classes for 

@ e@ @ teachers. : 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. ?nd-4th. Classes 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


fall should be made now. Pittsburgh Musical Institute, | 


131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburg 


Fall Term begins September 23, 1926. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. 


Address, Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 


New York 


res ot 


of 
The University 


VIO OL G POLO OPO TOPOG POPOL GV OVAL L OV GLO 


IX 


VIVO 


ScHOOL oF Music 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


Opens June 23, 1926 
Closes July 28, 1926 
All regular departments in session with complete faculties 


Special Courses for 


TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS, METHODS, REPERTORY, 
ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Academic Work in University in’ Conjunction 
with Music Study : 


8 For Information Address Arthur See, Director of the Summer Session 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, New York 


IB recreational _ activities, social Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, ¢ 
EY affairs, etc. Credit toward grad- position, Public School M 
Ie uation given for Summer School % ried), = the serena. dh s ee 
By E work. Dormitories. “Gym. Special students may ener at any Cie 
E tory wit practice pianos reserved fi 

| A S fl We M A N Theatre. Chorus. Orchestra. music students. Five pipe Ghawea 


of Rochester 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Training School for Supervisors of Music 


BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
form, music-history, chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


The Courtri ght Oldestand most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
Kindergarten flela. Write for partionlars mn 


correspondence course. 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
gene EE 


THE ETUDE conducts a ‘Special Notice” 
Department to aid its friends and readers to 
reach the ETUDE audience of 215,000 when they 
desire to secure a musical position, offer a musical 
position, or when they seek to sell or secure 
something musical.’ Nothing in the nature of 
a business venture is entitled to the very low 
word rate charged on Special Notices. 


See Page 322 this issue. 


get the best instruction. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


——College of Fine 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITE 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTR 


Four-year Coursesin __ 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


Make Summer School Count 


A happy, profitable combi- 
nation. A Summer of special 
study at outstanding School for 
MusicSupervisors, plus attractive 


In heart of famous Finger Lakes § Weeks Sucsneeeaeee Begins F 


Region. Write for new NEA : 


Booklet. 6 weeks’ course, from 
CONWAY aos 


June 28 to August 7. 
Prepares for Leadership in Community 


ITHACA INSTITUTION of Professional Bands. Private and Class 


s i Teachers of nat onal renown; Conducting 
Public School Music 


Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
Conway; Larze Sym hony Orchestra. 
301 DeWitt Park . ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


Library. Degrees. Dormitories. 
Under personal direction of the 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New Y¥ 


DUNNING SYSTEM “ass 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supple y. 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: q 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 1926 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 2 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes;—June 1st—Tampa, Fla; 
Asheville, N. Car. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 7: 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hal!, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Normal Classes, June, July ar 
For further information write. : 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., Jun 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. ; 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 | 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. , 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Memphis, Tenn., June; Chicago, 
and September. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. April and June, Dallas, — Jaly 5 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. & 

ee ee Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. Normal Classes, Feb. 1, 1926, three months; J 


weeks. 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. oe 
Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Vieginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif.;—June 8th, 1926. 
Mrs. S. L Van Nort, 1431 West NFS nan Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Mes. H. R, Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


A generation ago the earnest American student of music found it necessary to cross the ocean to secure master instruction. Now the 
many excellent music study advantages offered by schools and colleges throughout the country that one need not travel more than a 
Note the SUMMER CLASSES announced in this issue. j bey-3 
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| i Violin. 
)k. L.—If genuine, your Amati violin 
it be worth several thousand dollars; but 
dl 


are thousands of imitations, so the 
Ss of yours being a real one are very 


ideed. Send your violin to a dealer in 
jolins for examination. 

a ninus Stradivarius. 

Hl. No, Antonius Stradivarius was 
mous as a maker of violin cases and 
His fame rests on his violins, which 
é best in the world. <A Stradivarius 
is worth what it will bring. I have 
of sales within the past few years at 
10,000 to $40,000, and it-is said that 
Mik’s Strad. is valued in London at $125,- 
There is no way of getting at the real 
in regard to these figures. 


in “Schools.” 

JB.—Some teachers prefer one and some 
her. Personally, I prefer the Hermann 
Sehool 11. 2—About the same. 3—In 
g the firm staccato, the upper part of 
iow is best; but virtuoso performers must 
pared to play it in any portion of the 
oth up and down. I have seen violinists 
ere able to play a dazzling down-bow 
o commencing at the frog. 4—In flying 
®o the hair bounds from the string 
at cach stroke, but in firm staccato 
not. 


nning Late. 

'B. W.—Twenty-seven is too late to start 
Jolin with the hope of becoming an artis- 
ayer; but at that age you can no doubt 
| euough to afford considerable pleasure 
rself and others. 2—As you will be able 
ure a teacher by September, I would 
you to put off your start until then, as 
i avoid many faults which you would 
i bly acquire if you made the start with- 
1 teacher. 


a Violin. 

)—It would be impossible for me to 
the yalue of your violin without see- 
The label pasted inside the violin does 
§ value by any means; in fact, it has 
do with it, in many cases. You have 
olin makers and repairers and good 
in Rochester. Take your violin to 
these and they can fix the value. 


ising a Violin. 


re genuine it would be worth a very 
n. Unfortunately there is not more 
hance in a million that it is genu- 

1 Strads are worth $1 up. ac 
‘ity and how well they are made, 
imitations are worth hundreds of 
de by excellent violin makers. 
what your violin is worth with- 
_ Your only course is to send it 
in dealer for valuation. _ 


Practice. 
—Hlaving studied the violin up to 
Kreutzer, you have a good 
ting your technic back, even al- 
ve up the study of the violin 

I should certainly not advise 


do so to make a _ livelihood. 
eady have a considerable founda- 
playing, or you could not for- 
uyed Kreutzer, I should think 
inadvisable to take up the study 
instrument. Your best course 
ume your violin practice, using 
erate difficulty at first. In time 
io doubt get back your former pro- 


eR. 
laving the sixteenth notes in the 
send, the tip of the little finger 
on the stick of the bow; or 
» When played in the middle of 
inger were held off the stick. 
passage at the frog, however, 
fer would have to be held on the 
o halance the bow. 2—There are 
hods of memorizing. Some seek 
ental photograph of tlhe printed 
in playing they seem to be look- 
Eo page; others memorize a 
Pi ying it over and over until 

er it by sound. 3—Leading 
usually give their pupils com- 
cellaneous order, as regards 


be 


kept too long on music of a 


‘humb. 

as I can learn from your de- 
position of the thumb when 
third position, your present 


nni Paolo Maggini, Brescia, 
us violin maker, was the best 
) da Salo. Many of his violins 
g. The tone is broad, dark 
here are very few speci- 
work in existence, and an 
imitations. Your ‘cello is 
tion, and the only way I 
“ha ean find out certainly 
‘ine or not would be to sub- 
t for examination. 


—If your violin with the Stradivarius 


awe 


jazz, unless you are absolutely , 


- arm, length of fingers, and so forth. 3 


odern schools, so that the educa- | 
be one-sided, as it might be if? 


i 
: Violin Questions Answered 
: By MR. BRAINE 


Harp in “Strad.” 

R. V. P.—As your violin with the Stradi- 
yarius label is trade-marked with a harp, it is 
quite certain that it is an imitation, as Stradi- 
varius did not use trade-marks on his violins. 
Its value depends on how good an imitation it 
is, and how well it’is made. No one ean set 
a value on it without seeing it, so you will 
have to send it to a violin dealer for valuation. 


Stradivarius Label. 

E. D.—Unfortunately it is quite impossible 
to set a value on a violin without seeing it. 
Your violin has a Stradivarius label in it, but 
that means nothing, as you will find the same 
label in millions of violins, imitation and gen- 
uine, and worth from $1 up to $25,000. You 
could ship your violin to an expert violin 
dealer in one of the large cities for valuation, 
but the chances are you would go-to useless 
trouble and expense in so doing. 


Imitation Stradivarius. : 

J. D. H.—There is perhaps one chance in @ 
million—not more—that your violin is a real 
Stradivarius. You will have to have it exam- 
ined by an expert. 


School and Practice. 

¥. R. A.—If your school duties do not, take 
up too much of your’ time, and you can get an 
hour and a half or two hours daily for prac- 
tice on the violin, you can make fair progress. 
You can advance quite a bit with even one 
hour practice a day if you have a good teacher, 
and practice earnestly and with great concen- 
tration. Violin students preparing for the pro- 
fession practice from three to six hours a day, 
some of them longer. 2—I cannot say 
whether or not your fingers are too short for 
violin playing without seeing them. You do 
not give your age, either, which has a great 
deal to do with the matter. Some of the great 
violinists have had hands of only moderate size 
for it is flexibility and stretching capacity 
which count. Eminent violinists occasionally 
visit the Philippines. Go to see one of them 
and ask his opinion as to the size of your 
fingers and hands. 


Selecting a Bow. 

J. A. M.—AIll the bow makers you name 
have made good bows. ‘The main point is to 
get a good specimen of the maker’s work- 
manship. Out of a dozen bows, supposedly 
of the same quality, and made by the same 
man, some will be better than others. Byen 
in the case of Tourte, the greatest of all bow 
makers, you will find a variation of quality, 
and you will find, on examination of a dealer's 
price list of Tourte bows, some will be priced 
two or three times as high as others. Your 
best course is to have a number of bows sent 


to you on selection and pick out the one 
you like best. 
Carlo Tononi. 

W. H—Carlo Tononi, one of a famous 


family of violin makers, Bologna (a city in 
Italy), was a maker of considerable eminence, 
and his violins are valuable. THis models are 
large and well proportioned, his varnish rich 
and lustrous, and the tone of his violins is 
sympathetic and of good quality. His work 
has been copied a good deal, so you had better 
have your violin examined by an expert to 
see if it is genuine. 


Left-Handed Violinist. 

B. W.—In a late catalog of a leading Ameri- 
can violin dealer, a Sanctus Seraphin violin is 
listed at $6,500. This maker was an Italian 
who worked in Venice. Are you sure yours 1S 
a genuine instrument? There are thousands of 
imitations. 2—As far as I can judge from the 
drawing of a violin you send, it would be en- 
tirely practical for a pupil to use it, provided 
the violin is normal in its measurements, and 
not too large or small for the reach of his 
The 
age of eight is none too early for a start in vio- 
lin study. As the pupil is left-landed, you 
could either have him try to finger with the 
left hand, or else have his violin changed, so 
that the string read G, D, A, QW, from right to 
left, instead of vice versa. When this is done 
the relative positions of sound-post and bass- 
bar have to be changed also. Pupils who start 
very young are often able to overcome their 
left-handedness, as far as violin playing is 


_concerned, and play in the normal manner, 
' bowing with the right hand. 


You might try 
this first. 4—Your idea of having a prospec- 
tive ten-year-old ’cello pupil study one year on 
the piano first is not a bad one. Te will get 
a fundamental idea of musie which will assist 
him with his ’cello studies later. 


Appraising Violins. 
R. D.—Write to one of the dealers in old 
violins who advertise in THp Prvupy, and ar- 


¢ Tange with them for an appraisal of your vio- 


lin. You would have to ship them the violin 
as no one can give you an idea of the value on 
the strength of the label alone. 


. Violin Studies. 


Sr. M. D.—If your pupil_has not yet had 
the Kayser Studies, Op. 20, Books II and IIT. 
they would, no doubt, prove very helpful, also 
Mazas Thirty Special Studies for the Violin, 
Op. 36, Book 1. There is also much good ma- 
terial for shifting and double stops in Schra- 
diecks’ Scale Studies. 


Hopf Violins. 

A. B. S.—An article of some length on the 
Hopf violins appeared in Taw Ervups, for Au- 
gust, 1922, page 565. You can get this num- 
ber by remitting 25 cents to the publisher. 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


: ‘HIS attractive small grand has proved its musical value from coast 


to coast. 


Its moderate price is possible only because of large production and 
the specialization and concentrated manufacturing behind it. 

Every student, teacher, studio, conservatory and college who has 
selected the Premier, is enthusiastic about its mellow, exquisite tone and 


easy, sensitive action. 


See and hear the Premier at your Dealer. 


locally, let us know. 


If you cannot obtain 


Send for ‘‘The Magic of Music’’ and paper pattern, showing floor 


space requirements. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-576 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period Models, Premiera Reproducing Grands 
and Reproducing Grands (Welte - Mignon Licensee) 


ahs aoa? Ze! 


Only Conn 


Gives You these Features 


Reo, Fe quick success and 
lasting satisfaction 
choose aConn saxophone. 
Its exclusive features en- 
able you to win both 
pleasure and profit play- 
ing the music you like 
best. Remember only 
with a Conn you get the 
f improved key system, 
Dy, patented tuning device, 
Na, integral sockets with 
rolled edges, straight mouthpipe and _ 
above all, the new Conn-foil pads; 
features which make Conn the choice 
of world-famous artists. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Conn 1s the only maker of every instrument 
for the band. Send now for free book describing 
Conn features in detail; mention instrument. 
C.G.Conn,Ltd., 413 ConnBldg.,Elkhart,Iod. 


B 
INSTRUMENTS 


WOKLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


The NEWEST 
and GREATEST 


help to the violinist 


The LEMEIR 


Shoulder Pad No. 122 


_ Soft sponge rubber, ad- 
justable to fit any shoulder. 
Light. in weight, no cumbersome parts. Instantly 


in talled. Holds viollon in position firmly and com- 
fortably, Eliminates fatigue and neck soreness. Send 
for circular with testimonials or send $1.25 [postage 
4c extra] forsample. Money, bagk if not satisfactory. 


Your Dealer or 


WM. LEWIS & SON *7 *°qiftes” Ave 


Manufacturers and General Distributors 


Master Reproductions 
The Pride of Artists 


The true artist will find in these violins 
qualities supposedly found only in a real 
old master’s violin. They are finished 
with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 


| reproduction of every mark of use and 


age customary to a genuine old master, 


| Each violin is subjected to two years 


seasoning process, then graduated and 


| adjusted by experts. 


A Guaranteed Instrument 


Every Vega Master Reproduction is 
guaranteed to be perfect in every detail 
and fora period of one year to main- 


tain .perfect adjustment. Thirty-six 
years as manufacturers and importers of 
the finest instruments substantiates the 
guarantee, 


Vega Master Reproducti 
$200 to $500 hee 


4 Vega Models 


and up. 


tHe VEGA co. 


159-79 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for 
Free Catalog 
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FIRST GRADE SERIES 


By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 7718 Price, $1.00 
An unusually popular and interesting set of first studies 
for young pupils. A number of these studies have accompany- 
ing text and in general these studies are so nearly like little 
pieces that the pupils “take” to practicing them. A set of 
studies such as these can be used to good advantage in con- 
junction with any elementary instructor. 


THE MUSIC SCRAP BCOK 


A Kindergarten Method for Piano Beginners 
By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents 


A first instructor that brings the young student up to the 
playing of delightful little pieces in which the young performer 
will feel a pride of accomplishment. Both clefs are taught. 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 
The useful is mingled with the entertaining in this work. 
There are studies interspersed with short pieces containing 
words and they are strictly first grade. Throughout this is a 
charming set of easy piano studies. 


THE PIANO BEGINNER 


By Louis G. Heinze Catalog No. 9651 Price, 80 cents 

A compilation of exercises in progressive order and in- 
tended for the beginner who has mastered the rudiments of 
music. These easy studies have been selected chiefly from 
the works of standard masters. 


TEN BUSY FINGERS 


Nine MelodiousStudies With Characteristic Verses 
By Mabel Madison Watson Price, 75 cents 

Little playing pieces introducing a variety of technical prob- 
lenis in their very easiest form. They combine melodic, rhyth- 
mic and dramatic interest with finger training. 
place for material such as this to bridge between those charm- 
ing little beginner’s books so often used and the possibly less 
attractive but necessary studies in the more advanced first and 
easier second grades. 


SECOND GRADE BOOK OF MELODIC STUDIES 
By L. A. Bugbee Catalog No. 13041 Price, $1.00 


A teacher can find use for these studies with almost any 
second grade pupil. Pupils welcome a change from the best 
of instruction books and these attractive study pieces serve 
that purpose. The success of this set of studies has been 
phenomenal. 


ETUDES FACILES 
By Albert Franz Catalog No. 17671 Price, $1.00 


These studies start in the second grade and progress into 
the third grade. They are melodious and of great technical 
value. They really give new, fresh material to take the place 
of such a set of studies as Streabbog Op. 63. 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, 
EAR AND HAND TRAINING 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 


These may be regarded as second grade studies. They 
are intended to establish the position of the hand upon the 
keyboard, attaining freedom, training the eye, especially in 
the leger-lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. 


PIECES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TECHNIC 


For the Equal Training of the Fingers 
By N. Louise Wright Price, 60 cents 
Studies running from grade two to grade three, that logically 
cover the training of each hand to equal facility in such 
phrases of technic as Relaxation in Chords, the Trill with 
the Turn, Broken Chords, Double Thirds, the Scale and 
Arpeggios. 


RECREATIVE ETUDES 


For Equalizing Both Hands 
By R. S. Morrison Price, 70 cents 
Excellent to introduce to pupils in the early third grade. 
They tend to develop independence of the hands. With their 


melodies and attractive qualities, these study pieces encourage 
profitable practice, 


There is a 


© e 


Piano Teachers are Offered the Privilege of Examining Any of These Publications 


TIME STUDIES 


By Sidney Steinheimer Catalog No. 13356 Price, 80 cents 


Very useful studies in which all sorts of time and rhythm 
problems, such as triplets, syncopation, two against three, 
dotted notes, etc., are presented. Grade two. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE ART OF 
POLYPHONIC PIANO PLAYING 


By Theodore Presser Price, 75 cents 


A definite course on polyphonic or part-playing commencing 
from the very beginning. There is no better mental drill than 
that offered by such studies as these. They may be given to 
a pupil well along in the second grade and will serve to 
correct many of the faults that cause a lack of charm to the 
student that has been drilled on only studies of a mechanical 
nature. 


RHYTHM AND TECHNIC 
By M. Greenwald Catalog No. 13932 Price, $1.25 
Early grade studies of a melodious nature designed for 
special purposes. Each is devoted. to some special feature 


such as double notes, wrist work, repeated notes, velocity, 
staccato, embellishments, etc. . Grades 2-3, 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 


Price, 75 cents 


Each of the eighteen pieces in this album contain some form 
of the trill and the use of this volume with medium grade 
pupils will be found by teachers to be the most desirable 
means of perfecting their ability to handle this valuable tech- 
nical device. 


ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOS 


; Price, 75 cents 
Twenty attractive, medium-grade pieces, every one present- 
ing Arpeggios in sonie form, giving the best medium by which 
facility and security in arpeggio playing can be obtained. 
One of the volumes in the successful series of Albums of Study 
Pieces for Special Purposes. 


ALBUM OF SCALES 


Price, 75 cents 
The fact that the pupil comes upon the scales in various 
rhythms and in connection with interesting harmonies makes 
study more appealing than otherwise. Some of these pieces 
are but grade two, while none go much beyond the early third 
grade. 


Any of the Study Material 


On This Page May be Successfully 
Used in Conjunction With These 
Successful Teaching Courses 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL OF THE PIANOFORTE, VOL. 1 
Price, $1.00 


A_ truly Beginner’s Book in every sense. Teachers have 
achieved speedy results with even the youngest beginners 
through using this elementary method. This is the first 
volume of a most successful School for the Pianoforte. 
The second volume, STUDENT’S BOOK, is equally pop- 
ular and in response to numerous demands a third volume 
which gives promise of enjoying the same success was pro- 
oa The third volume is entitled THE PLAYER’S 

Ne 


By Theodore Presser 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 


OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By W. S. B. Mathews 


In Ten Volumes Ten Grades Price, $1.00 Each 


The greatest educational work of the age. A complete 
course from the very beginning to the highest degree of 
virtuosity. This original graded course gives standard 
material for study purposes selected from the best com- 
posers. This course has been the ‘‘main trunk of the tree” 
in the musie study of hundreds of thousands of pupils. 


‘THEODORE PRESSER Co, 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, P/ 
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The task of securing the best possible teaching material is not a difficult one for the teacher utilizing the advantages of the Presser Co. 
“On Sale” Plan. This plan is a convenience and economy, giving music teachers liberal examination privileges. Thousands of Teachers: 
have found the Presser Co. ‘On Sale” Plan and other features of Presser’s Mail Order Service to be of great value to them in secu 
anything in music publications. (Details of the ‘On Sale’”’ Plan Cheerfully Sent on Request.) 


Successful Teachers Use Works Such as These For Building Up Technical Weaknesses of Some Pupils — 


FIRST STUDIES IN OCTAVE PLAYII 


By Theodore Presser _| Catalog No. 14590 Price, 80 ce 

Studies that pupils in the second and third grade 1 
take up. This work was carefully prepared and the res 
is an unusually fine teaching offering for the first octave pl 
ing at the keyboard. : { 


SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE DEVE 
OPMENT OF THE WRIST 


By Carl Moter Price, 80 cents 

These six study pieces will benefit the well progres 
second-year pupil who uses them in daily practice for a peri 
They strengthen the wrist and form an excellent prepara 


for Bravura study and also for expression. 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 


By Carl Moter Price, 60 cents 


These six study pieces should be practiced over and 0 
again in order that the pupil may become accustomed to- 
sorts of groupings and fingerings in which thirds are utiliz 


EXERCISES IN DEVELOPING ACCURACY 
By Gustav L. Becker Catalog No.12952 Price, 80 ce! 


There are few who do not need studies of this charact 
Many teachers even would find these studies a great h 
to their technic. They are thoroughly practical and wh 
some of thé studies might be graded as intermediate, oth 
run up to the seventh grade. 


4 


THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSU 
By Isador Philipp In Eight Books Price, $1.00 Ea 


An academic course of selected studies. The entire off 
ing of educational piano literature was ransacked in or 
to select the best possible material for each phase of tech 
treated. The studies in each part are arranged in logical : 
progressive order covering grades about four to six. 


Book 1 Left Hand Technic Catolog No. 8690 
Book 2 Right Hand Technic ae “© 8691 
Book 3 Hands Together pi! <¢ 8692 
Book 4 Arpeggios eS «© 8693: @ 
Book 5 Double Notes big <= 8694 
Book 6 Octaves and Chords re “* 8695 
Book 7 The Trill *s “6 8696 
Book 8 8697 


Various Difficulties & « 


HAND CULTURE 
By Anna Busch Flint Catalog No. 7906 Price, $1. 
A system of double-note finger training. They are d 


to develop the fingers to equal strength. The ideas emi 
in these studies are based on physiological laws. Grad 


TEN BRILLIANT OCTAVE STUDI 


By A. Sartorio Op. 1044 Catalog No, 11480 Price, 


Sartorio has several sets of octave studies that m 
used to precede this group and with these, this group 
pletes a thorough course in octave playing, These stv 
are musical and are just right for advanced pupils arot 
grades six to eight. 4 


MASTERING THE STUDIES AND ARPEG 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1.50. 

Complete treatment is accorded scales and arpeggios in 1 
volume. With this work the teacher is enabled to start si 
study with very young pupils and carry it on to the hi 
degree of proficiency as they progress and become advai 
students. ; 


L’ART DU CLAVIER—THE ART OF THE P 
By Theo. Lack Op. 289 ~=— Price, $1.50 

There are exactly one hundred short exercises coveri 

the various phases and difficulties of piano technic, in 

volume. The idea of artistic piano playing is not fo: 


throughout. Pupils may take up these studies after t 
three years of study. : 


FINGER GYMNASTICS 

By I. Philipp Op. 60 Price, $1.50 

Moderately advanced pores should use these finger g! 

nastics over a number of years, in fact, they are just the 1 

for the pianist’s daily use. Here is an excellent work th: 

decided departure in the completion of finger work 
tension, 


A] 


- 


Teachers! You May Secure Any of These Wo 
for Examination at Your Leisure in Yo 
Studio. Order Now for Fall Needs. 


say 


i ETUDE 
The Art of 


Listening 


| By Hope Stoddar 


TE musician’s main purpose, that of 
Ing many sounds into one pleasing 
ny, is apt to be frustrated in the en- 
or to respond to visual, tactual or 
ght stimuli. 
lere is a fascination, for instance, in 
pearance of the music on the printed 
| in the whole notes and half notes, 
, crescendo marks, and the staves. But 
/marks are of no importance whatever 
in leading the student to correct the 
The reaction on seeing them should 
ely automatic. There should be no 
d travelling of the eye from note to 
ut a rapid and accurate impression as 
és along the staves, and an immediate 
ission of the signs into proper tones. 
factual. or ‘touch’ sense, the im- 
fon on the mind of cool or warm, 
f or dry, high or low, soft or hard, 
be thrust immediately into the 
ound. Mere muscular play should 
oided and all sensations of finger 
wrist bent wholly on service to the 


I 
r 


ove all, the “thought” sense, the at- 
to remember directions or form ideas 
ical ordering of words should never 
lowed to interrupt the student’s listen- 


powers. Such a train of thought as, 
i 


“This finger should go here; it must bend 
more; this one is a little too stiff; my 
hand must not be heavy,” is sure to retard 
progress. Brief “mental flashes” only, such 
as “finger there,” “ 
or “too fast,’ should be the guides and 
even in these there should be no attempt to 
visualize, hear or dwell on the sense of the 
words. 

In spite of the seeming difficulty, there is 
a singularly easy way to make these senses 
fall into motions of obedience. If the 
whole attention be given to listening, there 
will be no energy left for word, sight or 
touch. To grasp the sounds actually as 
they are impressed on. the ear drum; to 
make the most of every tone; to .be “all 
ears” for the time being; this is the secret 
of musical art. : 

Waking up in the dead of night we some- 
times hear a train whistle far away. How 
poignant, how haunting the sound is! Yet 
this sound has not ‘half the musical value 
of a single tone on the piano. Why, then, 
the effectiveness? It is because our eyes 
are closed, our hands idle, our minds wholly 
passive. Music should be heard like that; 
each tone a unity, a possibility, while it is 
played, of becoming as beautiful as the 
singing of angels. 


es age gre: 


able to know a normal hand, in 
correct any peculiarity. 

‘t helpful suggestions by com- 
to overcome weak points. 

truct each pupil according to its 
cation and character, supplying 
i needs. : 

fect the pupils from incorrect 
tice, as it leads to the wrong 
ie muscles. 


Hints About Teaching Technic 


By Viva Harrison 


V. Encourage asking questions, when 
points are not clear, as teacher and pupil 
should co-operate in their work. 

VI. Thought and _ concentration 
the muscles and fingers to be independent. 


train 


VII. Always center the mind upon one 
part, where the difficulty arises, ever 
thinking that the brain does not send out 
two thoughts at once. 


An Egg-Timer as a 
By Emil 


pupils who practice because 
ic; there are those who prac- 
their parents hold the rod 
ind there are those who simply 
tice, because they are too play- 
‘t find enough amusement in 
the piano. 

- two are the ones with whom 
me may be worked. 

f all descriptions, with a fair 
the competitive spirit in them, 
| youngsters. 

x (3 minute copy of the hour 
can be procured in any of 
ten cent stores, is used. 
lis told not to watch the clock 


Practice Incentive 


A. Bertl 


and asked to compete instead, with the sand 
that runs from one end of the glass to 
the other when turned down-side up. 

Ask her to see how many times she can 
play a scale or exercise in the time it takes 
the sand to travel from one end to the 
other. The results that may be obtained 
with some very dull and discouraging types 
of children are surprising. 

This is best used for scales and small 
finger exercises, which the youngsters as 
a rule neglect to practice. 

For compositions it may be used as a 
timer for one performance, as quite a bit 
of music can be played in the short space 
of three minutes. 


Musical 
RER of motor car accessor- 
a factory superintendent. 
one thing more,” he said 
nt, who appeared to be satis- 
1 you run a house organ in 
your other work?” 
?” said the man, with a 
Ot - “What's the need of 
O 'y Pe 


: 


OF THE TROUBLE 
ature Class (describing 
tragedies): “Two people 
h other, and that’s the 
Fs 


Smiles 


Allegro—Do you think that Wagner 
early in his youth was under the influence 
of Meyerbeer? 

Presto—I didn’t know he drank the stuff. 


“You have left the name of the author 
off the program,” the stage manager ven- 
tured to suggest. 

“What’s the author’s name?” asked the 
manager with the thick moustache and 
double chin. 

“William Shakespeare.” 

“Friend of yours, eh? All right, give 
him all the credit there is. Put down on 
your program, ‘Words and music by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.’”—Washington Star. 


thumb under,” “flexible,” - 


Don't 
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Many a fine performance has almost 
met disaster because of wet, slippery 
hands. Aquick application of Odorono 
before playing corrects this condition 


Salta Cak yal tla 
perspiring ) hands! 


Keep them dry and flexible with Odorono 
Send for sample 


Those who play know the extreme 
discomfort, even the danger of 
wet, slippery hands. Perspiration 
of the palms and fingers impedes 
movement and so endangers ease 
and accuracy of playing. 


This condition of excessive per- 
spiration is often caused by nerv- 
ous strain. It is a condition which 
medical authorities say can be cor- 
rected easily and harmlessly by 
local application. 


It was to relieve this very annoy- 
ance that a physician formulated 
Odorono, the original perspiration 
corrective. Itisaclear, clean anti- 
septic liquid which, used only 
twice a week, will keep the hands, 
underarms or any other small area 
completely dry and free from all 
distressing moisture. 

You do not need to suffer the 
distress of excessive perspiration. 
Simply apply Odorono to the hands 
several hours before playing. Use 
regularly three times a week and 


Send for trial bottle 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 
_ 424 Blair Avenue 


’ Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample bottle 
of Odorono with your book- 
let, for which I enclose sc. 


enjoy hands perfectly dry and free 
from hampering moisture. 


A corrective for Botu 
moisture and odor 


Odorono is now used by millions 
as their one perfect precaution 
against the disagreeable odor of 
perspiration, as well as its exces- 
sive moisture. For they have 
learned that underarm odor is a 
danger into which one may fall 
unconsciously—in spite of careful 
soap and water cleanliness. 


One application of Odorono will 
give you complete relief from all 
perspiration annoyance for at least 
three days. It keeps your clothing 
fresh and unstained, and safeguards 
your personal daintiness from any 
taint of odor. And if you would 
enjoy dry, comfortable hands when 
you play—just one simple little 
application of Odorono to the 
palms and underarms! At all toilet 
counters, 35¢, 6oc and $1. 


—only five cents 


Address. 


NOTE: If you would also like to 
try Creme Odorono, a delightful 
new creme for odor only, send 5c 
additional. 
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A Few Suggestions for Close-of-the Season Priz 
and Graduation Gifts for Music Pupils of all 


Attractive Music Albums for Prizes and Gifts 


Piano Solo—Ist and 2nd Grades 


Piano Solo—Medium Grades 


Piano Solo—Difficult 


Vocal Collections 
Artistic Vocal Album for High or | 


Berwald, W. Twelve Mother Goose Album of Descriptive Pieces......... $1.25 | Advanced Study Pieces .......--.-+- 
¢ Melodies for Piano ba. Laren $0.60 | Album of — i Transcriptions and Brahmo Asa eee an Gat Ree os {see 
: Variations for the Pianoforte... 1.00 | Beethoven. Selected Sonatas elebrate ecita ongs. 
Cramm, H. L, Pleasant Pastimes... 75 Celebrated Pieces in Easier Arrange- Gelebrated| Compositions by Famous and Edited by David Bispham 
New Rhymes and Tunes......:.- “ bel) AS Aer a oy a aise Meson, Poca P02 2 1:00 GComposersi2 at ot ese 1.00] Songs for Girls ........... ers 
Sunny Day Somgs .........sse0eee .75 | Contemporary March aetna wa Neg 24 Celebrated Light Overtures ......... 1.00 Songs that avoid love texts. : 
Jolly Jingles for Li ittle. Fingers 75 lg ta oe gO aa Exhibition Pieces ............+-+..+5- -75} Songs of the North American Indian. . 
Ses ‘ > IFSes ENOL Le Sh COR eRe PORT SE ye > Master >Pietes jie oases aman eres 1.50 Thurlow Lievcante: “Hy hehe 
oe daar i Piel aaa) = Small raped rae Hy album of Baverite 1.00 | Popular Recital Repertoire -75 Waters of Minnetonka” and others 
Shanti (05. vk a ea als ee y £7 LOCOS ck awe e ee eene Bene aee . Rachmaninoff, S: lbum .. [75 - 
Se c is Standard Song Treasury .... oatela 
First Parlor Pieces ..i....;e0eernees 78 | Rarlor and School Marches ....-...... 1.00 | Russian Album ........... 1.00 hee felt eee cones. aaa 
Piano Players’ Repertoire of Mee soc Standard Advanced Album “75 orty-e selec g ; 
Greenwald, M Children’ s Rhymes Pieces .... Jukes «ORO 75 Standard Graded Compositions. Grades church, home and cancert use. 
from A tO Zeiss evecser even eeees 1,00 | Popular Sper: Cellection. .. a 5, 6, 7. Price, each grade........ .75| Standard Vocalist ....... voters eres 
Hamer, Geo. F. Old Rhymes with tte Pees EAS hai 3 ets 1100 Fifty selected songs. 
T 60 (hekinnl ava” erat erence. eee ; ‘ dard Vocal Repertoire .......... 
New Tunes cos eee eceee sere veses -60 | School and Home Marches........... 15 ° . Stan ‘ Pye 
Spaulding, Geo. L, Birthday Jew els. 75 Rcbubert sie phe seers 1.00 Piano Collections—Four Hands pinees a Hopes 36 Songs for Me- 
wr “A Grade Standar merican MIEN: As !ccs ys AR -7> ee ee ge iT itt ViOlCG Site ee rie 
Standard Econ hese me Grade : Standard Brilliant Album ........... 75 Datars entre wb ti 3 pico glans at Studio Song Album ........... ae 
1, 2, rive, each va 7 Standard Graded C_mpositions. Grades Standard Duet Players’ TAY eects exe ; 
Standard Blementary Album ......... 75 3, 4. Prité each eride: .:. Foe 75 | Two Players, 33 Diets sas. cer -75 iE ney eae Re ane es: 
Standards Binet oBieke ~e | Standard Opera Album .........0.. 775 | Goncert eDubtsi ne caceinen ee hi 1.25 eee aSS eee ae 
baauage Sates Sy) STON Ria “* | Standard Parlor Album ............. .75 | Operatic Four-Hand Album ......... .75 Compiled and Edited by Nicholas 
Young Folks’ Piano Folio........... .50 | Standard Students’ Classic Album .75 | Original Four-Hand Pieces ......... 125 Douty. 
Young Players’ Album .......cceces 75 {Sunday Piano Music®... 005... tame 1.00 | Grieg, E. First Peer Gynt Suite..... 1.00 | Secular Duets for All Voices......... 


No, 
LOK, 


~ No. 
Sterling s 
finish, 


Name or 
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small addi 


No. 
10K, 
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No, 
Sterling 
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63S—B 


MEDAL 64 


srooch 
medal 


and 64S 


No, 63 
and cha 


for 
oar 


Design 
without 


No. 75 Bar Pin (Illustrated above) Price, $1.00 
A Very Attractive Lyre Design 
No, 76 
No. 44. 
No, 77.—-Sterling 

\ well dési 


yan aw 


solid gold, han 


1OK 


Heavy gold plate, hand che 


ened pin of fine 
ird or gift to a Music 


The 
62) and harp pins (No. 


lettered Music, or ma 


CLOK | No. 60 


solid 
sa kine 0 CoRR BRON] Jee BOld 
—<(vold-lilled) .75 
No. 62S8-—(sterling 


silver) 


No, 60 


Special 


club or society 
on Nos, 


60 and 62 for 


initials, 


“B" Na 


wn 


* tes a 18—Always 
No. 


64—Medal..... 
solid 


64S—Medal... 


ape mn 
id gold. 


silver, 


and 63S is the same 


SUver, oc ween ek es 


quality. 
Student, 


lyre with wreath pins (No. 


No. 60F 


silver) 


25 cents additional. 


Price, $6.00 
gold. 


.Price, $3.00 


ilver, oxidized 


date engraved 
r or back for 
tional charge. 


Price, $4.00 


rooch.. Price, $1.50 


oxidized 


in, 


A neat and very 
substantial bar pin, 
heavy quadruple 
gold plate, _ rose 
gold, satin finish, 
raised parts pol 
ished. Course of Study 

Parchment, 

tion above 


Pi 
Ee Diploma Form, 


ased 

ing (cut below) 
Certificate of 
Teacher's 


Award, 
Certificate, 


Diploma Forms 


Lithographed Blank Forms of Very Attractive 
Character 


Course of Study Certificate, with wording. .$0.12 


21x16 

same as above without wording 
Diploma Form, 21x16 inches 
Certificate of award, 


Diploma, 21x16 inches, 
with wording same as illustra- re 
inches, Parchment, 
echo aban -50 
«= (ature oreo ets 18 
12x9 inches, with word- 
«ica Sogcts as >: SAR ee ene 12 
T2589 inches= save sens: -06 
11x8% inches....... .06 


No. 34—Pol 


extension- 
handle. 
pockets 


bag, 


brown or 


ing. Colors: 


No. 
moire, 


stitched. 


No. 41—Brief style, 
handle, two cowhide straps extending around the 
with extension lock. 
mahogany 
HALF SIZE STYLES OF MUSIC SATCHELS 
No. 8—Fabrikoid walrus-grained half bag, moire lin- 


Music Rolls and Satchels 


FULL SIZE MUSIC BAGS 
No. 32—Seal grain 
leather handles with guide tabs. 
cobra 
handles and straps, leather bound edges. 
dull or polished 
No. 36—4%-ounce cowhide, unlined brief case “With 
cowhide gussett and steel reinforced 
Colors: 


India unlined; full-length 
Blak ie ene 8 $4 
unlined; double 


Black, 


goat, 


crepe grain, 


Black, -brown or mahogany. Two 


4 to S-ounce cowhide, round 


Three pockets, bali 


Black or brown 


10—Seal grain sheepskin, lined with good quality 
Black only 
No, 12—Cowhide, unlined half bag, nicely finished. 
Black or brown 
No. 14—A music satchel made in one piece, four to 
four and one-half ounce cowhide, smooth finish. 
The ends of the same leather extend two and one- 
half inches, has two heavy long handles. securely 
The flap is closed with a one-inch heavy 
leather strap to match and a nickel-plated buckle. 
The edges are finely polished, 


octal 


Black or brown... 5.00 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 


No. 16—Imitation seal grain leather with full gus- 


60) come 
y be had 


(WK solid 
) 2.00 
(gold-filled) .75 
S—(sterling 


if desired, engraved 


No 4—Breast 
Pin (sterling 
silver) $o 
Above may 
be had either 
gold or silver 
finish. 


Cdl enure editor. eee 
# anys Mies 


Musical. Literature Works 


sett; moire 


sett, lined. 


sion gussett 


closed “by two 


two gilt locks. 


Black 


Has 
buckle. 


fancy shape. 


lining: 
No. 17—Same as above closed by nickel lock: ‘Black 


No. 19—Long grain leather, 


No. 22—Heavy seal grained leather. - 6. 
No. 23—Boarded cowhide, 4 ounce stock, closed by 


Black 


half way extension gus- 


Black or brown : 
No. 20—Crepe or seal grain, India goat, full exten- 


to match; 
nickel locks. 


rein forced ring handle; 
Black. 
Black...... 


Black or brown 
MUSIC ROLLS 


No, 1—Imitation leather seal grain roll; moire anced, 


No. 2—Crepe grain fabrikoid; 

taussah silk lined. 
No. 5—Seal grain genuine leather music roll; “sire 
heavy cowhide 


strap and handle. Nickel 


Colors: Black, brown or mahogany......- 
No. 7—Music roll made of genuine cowhide cut in 
Heavy strap and handle of leather to 
Has nickel-plated, one-inch buckle. Col- 


black or mahogany ..... ee 


Our Descriptive Catalogs of Piano, Vv 


-— 


18—Sometimes “B" Shi 
No, 18—Never “B” Fl 


Violin and Organ Collections (any 


No, 18—Complete Set 
No. 17—Same as No. 
metal. Complete 
These clever muSically-made sentiments Nos. 
may be had also as stickpins. 
Additional Musical Jewelry 
Ss axophone, 


18—Gold-plated 


Violin, Cello and Cornet designs ; 


jature Musical Instrument Pendants and Charms of Vio- 


ins, Mandolins, 


quest, 


Drums and Tambourines. 


may be secured gratis) describe Alburan: 
may well be used as Prizes, Awards or Gi 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3 match. 

No. 14—Same How to Succeed in Singing. A. Buzzi- ua Brows 
(gold or sil- Péccia eankirctccicr econ seen etree Gok $1.50 a5 UY 
ver plated). Great Men ay Famous Musicians on the 

4 Art of Music. James Francis Cooke... 2.25 
tural. Enameled Great Pianists on Piano Playing. James 
Francis (Guoke Sactineck cece kertoeeen 2.25 
Great Singers on the Art of Singing. * James 
ih Brancis: .Qooke: [eo 5s Punw cael 2.25 
on gilding Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
ing. Aj BotGhristhent =< .oeankcc ees wie 2.50 
17 and ‘IS Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians. 
Eugenio Pirani .............. oes oe 2.00 
items include stickpins in Piano Playing with Piano Questions An- 
also Min- swered. Josef BNADR soci ko kaewis a 2.00 
Life Stories of: Great Composers. * A. 
T.ist on re Strenthiedh | 20S. cca cae eee cee S33 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. Ed- 
ward Baxter Perry ....... Scan s'4.c COU 
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CLASS PINS 
AND RINGS 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs. New 
catalog (600 designs) SENT FREE. 
Buy Class Pins and Rings direct 
from maker. SAVE MONEY! 
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Comparing Pictures and Music 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


Prcerures and music have seven qualities 
in common. These are: Perspective, Pro- 


portion, Angles, Lines, Curves, Shadings, 
and Coloring, 
Perspective, the first requisite of a 


painting, may be compared to the tempo or 
speed at which a piece of music is per- 
formed. 

Proportion in a picture may be likened 
to the time in music. “Time is the division 
of music into regular measures as related 
to the whole note, which is considered as 
the standard of measure.” 

Angles, which are so necessary to the 
picture, suggest the various rhythms of a 
perfect piece. Rhythm results largely from 
the use of the different lengths of notes, 
their combinations being almost innumer- 
able. 


Lines, so essential to a painting, bave a 
parallel in the chords and their arpeggios. 

Curves, the life of a picture, have their 
likeness in the chromatic progressions of 
music, as well as in the urge of augmented 
and diminishes intervals and progressions. 

Shadings, which give relief to a picture, 
may he rightly compared to the crescendo 
and diminuendo of music. 

Right Coloring, the crowning attrac- 
tion of a picture, finds its counterpart in 
music to be tone quality which is the secret 
of the great charm of so much music as 
it is heard. 

With all these in common, we find the 
masterpiece in pigments or tones to be a 
blending of the best creative attributes of 


niind, soul and body. 


Ilow Much Talking 


By S. E, . Jennings 


Jusr how much of the music-lesson time 
should be given to talking, is a thing to be 
determined by judgment, The pupil who 
pays for a music pay to 
hear the teacher’s praises of himself or his 
method; his views 
or philosophy ; nor should the time be taken 
up in abstract discussions upon music in 

' general, such as the pupil could get for him- 
self from books or articles in the musical 
} magazines. Ordinarily speaking, the lesson 
‘ period should be given to teaching the les- 
son, stopping to talk only when an explana- 
tion is necessary. 
| In the case of very young pupils, how- 
ever, this rule should not be too rigidly fol- 
lowed, for often a few moitnents’ pause in 
which the pupil is allowed to tell some little 
event in his life, some incident of his day, 
will break the dull monotony of the lesson 
and make the time pass with less of that 
fatigue which the child sometimes experi- 
ences at a lesson. 


lesson does not 


upon religion, seience 


In the case of the very young child, espe- 
cially where the parents are ignorant of 
music, it is well to take occasionally suffi 
cient time for a little inspirational talk, for 
the teacher is often the only source of in 
spiration that some pupils have, 

A short story of the achievements of some 
of the great musicians will be found time 
well spent. The writer recalls one occasion 
when the teacher, wishing to praise a little 
irl for the manner in which she had played 
a scale, said: “I would be willing to have 
Paderewski hear you play that scale.” 

It developed that the child, ineredible as 
heard of Pade- 
The time spent in explaining who 


it may seem, had never 
rewski. 
he is, the position he holds in the musical 
world, receives for playing, 
could not be called time wasted; for, though 
the pupil must “do” and “keep on doing” 
to advance, the rewards of persistent effort 
must not be overlooked. 


the sums he 


Learning a New Piano Piece 


By Nonna Lee 


LEARNING a new piano piece is a prob- 
lem. As in mathematics, some prelim- 
inary study is well worth while. A 
morceau may be likened to a quadratic, 
wherein the right hand is one of the simul- 
taneous equations and the left the other. 
It is logical therefore, to “solve” cach hand 
separately as far as possible—learn its 
intricate passages—before attempting to 
combine the two, 

The key combinations on the piano 
extremely numerous, but they are 
In every piece certain figures will 
some that 
have been encountered before. Study it 
out and try to remember where you have 
previously played that particular combina- 
tion. If a figure repeats itself (1, 3, 4, 
2—1, 3, 4, 2,) and then changes slightly 
(1, 2, 3, 4,) make a mental note of the 
change only :—‘‘That is like what comes 
before; now for the change!”  I’requently 
the same figure will occur removed a fifth. 
A piece is often constructed on a system 
of such repetitions with tonal differences 
which do not become apparent perhaps 
until it is well under way. 

It is of the utmost importance to play 
slowly enough to get the piece right from 
the very beginning, in order that the 
subconscious mind, which ultimately takes 
care of technic, need not be re-educated 
out of a mistake, If a slip occurs with 
annoying frequency mark “nat” or “sharp” 
oyer the note in question so that it will 
be specially called to mind. Put the 
fingering in early. Finger similar pas- 


| 


are 
not 


sages as nearly alike as possible. Take 
yourself well in hand when a mistake 
oceurs and say, “No, that is a natwral.” 
Save your energy where you can, but 
stress the tricky parts. 
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Watch your gums: - 


bleedin wa sien of trouble 


S sappers mine 
the enemy's 
defenses, so gum-de- 
cay tunnels through 
the normal gum line 
and produces tooth 
decay in its most 
painful form, ‘ 

This gum decay or 
Pyorrhea is most dan- 
gerous. The gums be- 
come devitalized, re- 
laxed. They recede. 
They shrink and age 
the mouth. Gum ten- 
derness is present. 
The teeth loosen, Al- 
so Pyorrhea pockets 
breed bacteria which 

drain into the system 

and cause many or- 
ganic diseases of 
mid-life, 


Four people out 
of five over forty 
suffer from this Pyor- 


thea; but Forhan’s 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently, 
Forhan’s hardens 
the gums, It cone 
serves the gums that 
hug the teeth and 
hold them firm. It 
touches the funda. 
mentals of tooth 
health in fact, And 
all this while you 
are cleansing your 
teeth scientifically. 
Porhan’s is cool, ane 
tiseptic and pleas- 
ant to the taste. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 

| tist immecliately for 
| special treatment. 
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in U.S, andCan 
T H E Formula of 
| B.J,Porhan,D.D.6, 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS > LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC~ BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
cetagtisnepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


SUMMY’S 


in recital and concert. 


ELEGIE, E. Nollet - - * 


TWO-PIANO numbers have attained a wide and stable popularity for use 


The following arrangements are made with skill and musicianship. 


Arrangements by EDOUARD HESSELBERG 


(Published in score. Price covers two complete copies, ) 


- - - - - $1.50 

PRELUDE, Ct MINOR, Op. 3 No. 2, Rachmaninoff - - 1.50 

PRELUDE MILITAIRE, Op. 23 No. 5, Rachmaninoff < - 2.50 

HOPAK, Moussorgsky - - - - - - - 1.50 

STACCATO-CAPRICE, Rubinstein - - - - - 3.50 

ERLKONIG, Schubert-Liszt - - 3.50 

(English translation of poem frchucled { in eee) 

THE MAID OF GANGES, Mendelssohn-Liszt - - - 1.50 
xt (Words included « same as in Erlkonig) 

TROIKA, P. Tschaikowsky - - - “ « & 1.60 

AU COUVENT, A. Borodin - - - « Pi Fs 1.25 

UNE TABATIERE A MUSIQUE (Valse Badinage) A. Liadow - 1.25 

The following may be used with the original Piano Solo 
SOLFEGGIETTO, Ph. E. Bach - - -60 
Second Pinno part 4 Fyaricee Frothingharm 

FOREST IDYLLE, Walter Keller - - - . 90 
cond Piano 33 by the irs pouey 

RONDO IN D, Mozart ‘ - - - 1,00 
‘ond Plone dart by Fred F, Bashi 

SONATINA IN C, On. 157, No4., Fritz Spindler - - .50 


Second Piano part by Fred F. Beale 


Seating nessicenatiametis iden aeaietLaserbtatbembetonatiedorhiesessien asics banen assis 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


April, 1926 Special Offer 


rice 


Album of French Composers—Piano..... .35 
Album of Octave Playing............-++ +30 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze ..... Fete p80 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 
——C rama) ios or ale heed oateee beret alone cote .30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
BOPIMNELBy vies. cls «aga eleMele a hi paeiene anual +25 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay- 
Smith——Saxophone Parts ...........-. 130 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment.... .45 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
PLANO—W OLE a). ils. aj wie gels pew lea Races 135 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
MOUTATICE ace bes once Wes tg rR Reet) Pidke Estas 40 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... 10 
Romeo and Juliet—Operetta for Men— 
Toh VWs BARN SM be ea nes ee RY 40 


Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 


forte—Du Vali i. o\. sek velle wis Lng evapaaie) obs 30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations...... 35 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... 35 


Twelve Melodious Studies in Scale and 
Chord Passages—Piano—Kern 
Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Cramm 


Commencement Music 


The Commencement without beautiful 
musie and lovely flowers is almost as 
prosaic as a wedding without flowers or 
music. In practically all educational in- 
stitutions music now is given a very prom- 
inent place in the Commencement program. 
There is something which only the tone 
art can bring to this unforgettable celebra- 
tion of the beginning of a new day in the 
lives of young men and young women. 

For years the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany has made a specialty of providing 
its customers with the most attractive, the 
most inspiring and the most characteristic 
music suitable for Commencements. All 
that we need is to have you set down as 
definitely as possible what you feel that 
this important occasion demands in the 
way of music. ‘Then let our experts give 
your letter their attention and we will 
submit at once, for you to examine, a list 
of the material which should be most suited 
to your needs. 


Summer Classes in 
Harmony and Composition 


The summer season is an excellent time 
for organizing classes in theory. Now- 
adays it is essential that every music stu- 
dent should have at least an elementary 
working knowledge of harmony. In the 
regular busy and crowded teaching sea- 
son, especially with the private teacher, 
there is not always time to do thoroughly 
this very necessary theory work. In the 
summer, however, much may be accom- 
plished. A class working twice a week 
during the summer should be able to ac- 
complish all, or nearly all of the work con- 
tained in Orem’s Harmony Book for Be- 
ginners. This would bring the class 
through the dominant seventh chord and 
prepare the members for more advanced 
work during the regular season. 

Ambitious students who have attained 
a fair mastery of harmony are in most 
cases anxious to try their hands at some 
actual efforts in original composition. A 
most interesting class in composition might 
be made up of such advanced students and 
an ideal book to use would be Orem’s 
Theory and Composition of Music. 

In both the above cases the classes should 
continue through eight, ten or twelve 
weeks, preferably the latter. It is sur- 
prising what an amount of interest may 
be aroused in work of this character when 
taken up in a practical manner and with 
attractive text books. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Conduct a Class in 
Musical History 


There are thousands and thousands of 
students who have a good working knowl- 
edge of musical history, who would be 
ignorant of it, had it not been for the 
smartness and activity and initiative of 
some teacher who decided in the past to 
conduct a summer class in musical history. 

We have watched some of the teachers 
who have been doing this for some years 
and we have seen them rise in their pro- 
fession. Why? Merely because they have 
the interest of their pupils genuinely at 
heart. 

The Standard IHistory of Music, with its 
42 lessons, may be very delightfully and 
conveniently divided into five lesson sec- 
tions, any section of which may be mas- 
tered readily in a week or less. This pro- 
vides for eight lessons which would cover 
the entire summer, There is a special list 
of talking machine records issued for the 
use of this history by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. By means of some of 
these records, the summer course in mu- 
sical history may be made a most delight- 
ful session. 

One thing about the history that is in- 
teresting is that it does not require any 
special previous knowledge on the part of 
the teacher. Any teacher anywhere may 
take up the work and add a very pleasant 
amount to the annual income by this 
means. The price of this history is $1.50. 

With very young pupils, you may find it 
expedient to employ the much simpler 
Young Folks’ Picture History of Music, 
Price, $1.00, in which the pictures are 
printed on separate sheets to be cut out 
and pasted in the book. ‘This is the sim- 
plest of all music histories. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Students 


This is a little work of which we came 
into possession when we took over the 
catalog of Brehm Brothers. In response 
to various demands we are now about to 
print a new edition of this work, revised 
and somewhat enlarged. It is a very 
good little beginners’ book, especially for 
those who still prefer to start out with 
the treble clef only for the first few 
pages. The material is tuneful and in- 
teresting and after a student has com- 
pleted this book, one can go right into 
Grade One of the Standard Graded Course. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of 
Octave Playing 


Octave technic is an important part of 
the pianist’s equipment and the process 
of developing this in young students should 
begin as soon as the hands are able to 
span an octave. The early part of the 
third grade is none too soon. As with 
other studies many teachers find it advan- 
tageous to use for this purpose interest- 
ingly musical pieces containing parts in 
which these technical devices are intro- 
duced instead of the dry exercises in study 
books. It is much more pleasing to the 
pupil to practice a piece and, as a result, 
it is quite sure to induce more faithful 
practice. This will be the fourth volume 
in the series Study Pieces for Special 
Purposes, the first three devoted respec- 
tively to T'rills, Scales and Arpeggios hay- 
ing already become established successes. 

The advance of publication price is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
In Scale and Chord Passages 
For the Pianoforte 

By C. W. Kern, Op. 560 


The many admirers of Mr. Kern’s de- 
lightful piano pieces will welcome the 
announcement that Mr. Kern has at last 
produced a set of studies. These studies 
display all the good qualities of this com- 
poser as exemplified in his various ar 
works. In point of difficulty they begin 
at about Grade 2 or 2% and advance pro- 
gressively into the early third Grade, While 
each study has real technical value, the 
studies as a whole are quite different from 
any other studies in similar style and 
grade, due to the fact that they are so very 
musical and characteristic. Each study 
has an appropriate title together with 
some brief explanatory text explaining the 
purpose for which it is to be used. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Two and Twenty Little 
Studies on Essential Points 

in First Grade Piano Teaching 
By Helen L. Cramm. Op. 38 


Here is another one of Miss Cramm’s 
splendid little books for young players. 
This is a book of studies of general nature 
which may be used to accompany or, to 
follow any method or instruction book. 
It would be very good to use after Pres- 
ser’s Beginner's Book, The material is 
all original with Miss Cramm and_ the 
studies are based upon sound technical 
principles. These little studies are not 
a bit dry, but on the contrary they are 
entertaining to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. ; 


Beginning with the Pedals 
of the Piano 
By Helen L. Cramm 


This will prove to be one of the best 
little Pedal Books ever issued. It may 
be taken up to advantage even by students 
who are in the second grade and as a 
matter of fact, it is better to take up a 
little pedal work in this grade and then 
continue on by gradual stages, Every- 
thing that Miss Cramm writes proves in- 
teresting to the young student. We are 
convinced that this new work will add 
another to her long list of successes. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka 
Five Impressions 

for the Pianoforte 

By Thurlow Lieurance 


This work is now on the press and copies 
will be ready very soon. ‘These five pieces 
may be termed real American music; they 
are either based upon Indian themes or 
they are in characteristic style the music 
of all out-doors. All players will like the 
new concert transcription of the famous 
song, By the Waters of Minnetonka. The 
other numbers are original piano pieces. 

The special introductory’ price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to 

Hanon or Pischna 5 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


This may be regarded as the first technic 
book. “Finger-Exercises” for daily use 
over a considerable period are essential 
almost from the very start. These are 
not provided for as a rule in the instruc- 
tion book, After the young student has 
learned the rudiments and attained a cor- 
rect hand position and finger action, the 
time has arrived for the daily technical 
work. Miss. Risher’s new book is just 
right for this purpose, containing two- 
finger exercises, five-finger exercises, pre- 
paratory scale work, ete. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Advertisement 


A Dozen Melodies for — 
Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 


Mr. Clay Smith is well 
poser and entertainer. 
however, is one of his 
Smith has conceived the 
twelve gems from his 1 
songs and setting the 
solos. Mr, Smith’s melo 
ing character and splendid 
the voice, but at the same 
such as may prove effective 
instrument, particularly the 

The collection is made 
be used for solo work for 
ophones, or as duets for 
of the saxophone family, 
with piano accompaniments 
There will be a volume for s 
Ii-flat saxophones, a volume 
second C melody saxopho 
for solo and second B-flat 
ophones. 

These saxophone volumes m 
dered at the advance of public: 
of 30 cents per copy, postpaid. | 
accompaniment volume may be 
advance of publication at the s 
price of 45 cents. 


da 
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Six Picturesque Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


Good fourth grade studies 
numerous than, those of most ot] 
but the new picturesque studies ] 
sare just right. They show # 
amount of technical and music: 
ment over the third grade 
extremely interesting to practi 
one of them is just as good a 
having a separate title of its” 
each number also is based 
technical figure which will pr 
essential in fourth grade work, 

The special introductory pri 
vance of publication is 30 cent 
postpaid. i 


Romeo and Juliet 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 
Cleopatra, an operetta by 
writer, is a real “hit” and h 
frequently by high school and 
clubs and other men’s sing 
tions. Romeo and Juliet, lik 
is a screamingly funny burl 
well known classic. Who ca 
the possibilities for burlesq' 
speare’s highly emotional rom: 
Brigham has made the most o: 
tunities and the music, some of. 
other parts original, is always 
never exceeds the capabilitic 
average amateur organization. 
this play may be ordered 
publication at the special price 
postpaid. a 


A New Collection of’ 
Songs and Choruses fo 
all Occasions 
All the world loves to sing. 
many occasions, however, W 
known songs or old favorites ai 
so arranged that they may 
in unison with an accomp 
four-part harmony. For the } 
school use, community singing 
gatherings, such numbers 
In our new book all the fav 
all kinds will be assembled. 7 
a very comprehensive book, b 
and extremely well made. 
The special introductory p 
vance of publication is 10 
postpaid. : 


Album of French C 
For the Pianoforte 
Our new Album of piano e¢ 
by French composers is well 
It will include some of the n 
pieces from Godard to — 
ing of course Chaminade, 
and others. : 
in grades 4 and | 


The special intro fi 
vance of publication n is 32 
postpaid. ae 
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HE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


: 
t\ 
‘ 


. George H. Benzon 


) In introdueing Mr, George H, Benzon 
ie our patrons, we might well call 
m the Dean of Music Clerks, since 
fe has been actively engaged in hand- 
e music publications tor over 
ars. 


Mr. Benzon started with the firm of 
Gee and Walker. From this organi- 
Hation he went to J. E. Ditson Co., and 
mmded his many years of service with 
he Ditson Co. in September, 1909, 
hen he joined the Retail Organiza- 
on of the Theodore Presser Co. 


4 
')) Mr. Benzon belies his years of ser- 

e¢ by keeping apace with things In 
ur busy Retail Department, where he 
alWays ready to assist the young or 

old, the distinguished or the un- 
fown with the same genial courtesy, 
hich is just as important a part of 
equipment as the vast knowledge 
! music publications that he has ac- 
d in his years in the music busi- 


would be possible to write vol- 
$ upon one who has been in the 
business since 1870, and in this 
roduction of Mr. Benzon, it is diffi- 
it to hold to the space limited, but 
f Can not refrain from saying we are 
have in our organization a 
© gave his services to Phila- 
usicians in days when they 
‘ive down Chestnut Street ar | 
r horses to a hitching post, and 
il serving them in these days 
same street is so busy that the 
police hardly spare the auto- 
uffeur enough stopping time 
passenger to alight. 


Io Spy 


w 
ghd 


| Second-Grade 
for the Pianoforte 


familiar with our series 
priced albums which in- 
ard Elementary Album, 
epertoire, Popular Recital 
Lover’s Duet Book and 
eciate just what is meant 
there will be the same 
contents of the Stand- 
Recreations as in pre- 
bums of this series. 
sr should sccure a copy of 
n advance of publication, if 
re than to have in his 
volume of second grade 
All of the numbers in 
be procurable in sheet 
should the teacher desire to 
them for the pupil sep- 


1 will be a fine variety of 
iano player only in the 


of publication price is 
yy, postpaid. 


edition of this standard 
il soon be published in the 
It contains twenty- 
ms of this great com- 
ly selected from the Suites 
material is excellent 
ration for the Well- 
rd and the more ad- 
tions and is included 
many teachers and 
this book is in pro- 
are booking orders 
ce of 30 cents a copy, 
who use this book 
d to use it, should 
pportunity to obtain 
nally low price. 


¢ 
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First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


Within the past few years we have 
added to the Presser Collection quite a 


few standard violin educational works. 
This collection of delightful little first 
position pieces is frequently used. by 


teachers as it never fails to arouse the in- 
terest of the student. Not only are the 
violin parts all easy to play and in the 
first position, but the piano accompani- 
ments, too, offer no technical difficulties. 
This book will be published with the usu.) 
carefulness of detail given all the num- 
bers in the Presser Collection and while 
it is in the course of preparation it may 
be ordered at the special price of 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


Although all of our advance of publica- 
tion offers usually run at least four to six 
months, there always are some who rush 
in orders on the advance of publication 
price after the advance of publication 
price has been withdrawn. 

Four excellent publications are with- 
drawn with this announcement and _ al- 
though these cannot be secured any more 
at the advance price, there are quite a few 
works still being offered at the low advance 
of publication price and our readers should 
carefully scan these offers and order now, 
any that have an appeal. One cannot 
tell just what month the advance of pub- 
lication price will be withdrawn and the 
opportunity now open will be lost. 

Previous publisher’s notes have well 
described the four works now being with- 
drawn; therefore, we will not take space 
in this withdrawal notice to describe any 
of them. 

These works with their regular prices 
are Hasy Studies In Harly Grade, by 
Bilbro, 75 cents; Older Beginner’s Book, 
by John M. Williams, $1.00; Etudes for 
the Violin, Op. 32, Book 1, by Sitt, 75 cents; 
Rhythmical A-B-O's for the Violin Be- 
ginner, by A. Louis Scarmolin, Violin part 
35 cents and Piano accompaniment 40 
cents. 

We might mention this last work is sold 
in two parts because it is specially suited 
for class teaching. 

Any teacher who desires to secure any 
of these new works for examination may 
do so according to our regular “On Sale” 
plan. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Pay no money for Erupr Music Maca- 
zinté subscriptions unless the solicitor is 
personally known to you or can produce 
credentials which are above question. 
There is a man at present travelling 
through Minnesota, who uses various 
aliases, sometimes giving the name of 
Sobel, again, Schaible and many other 
variations, but usually beginning the sur- 
name with an S. He does not use official 
receipts, but sells yearly subscriptions for 
Erupe at a so-called bargain rate less 
than $2.00, and claims to be working for 
the Crowell Publishing \Company. Look 
out for him! Also look out for so-called 
students working their way through coi- 
lege, fake ex-service men and others with 
hard luck stories. The man or woman 
who takes subscriptions for Erupe Music 
Macazine has nothing for which to apol- 
ogize. Our representatives are alert, up- 
to-date, honorable men and women, nearly 
always permanently located in the town 
in which subscription is taken. 

Daily receipt of complaints from all 
over the country make this notice imper- 
ative. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of swindlers and frauds. 


Your Expiration Date 
Appears on Every 
Etude Wrapper 

If, to the right of your name, the date 
is April, ’26, it means that the last paid- 
for copy was mailed in the month of April. 
Please let us have your renewal promptly 
which will avoid misunderstanding and 
confusion. 


(Continued on page 822) 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


—es Cal 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and ' 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. Louis A. Laemmel 


The great miscellaneous stock of 
musie publications, carried by the 
Theodore Presser Co., benefits not 
only those dealing direct with the 
company, but indirectly serves thou- 
sands of others. Most music pub- 
lishers supply only their own publi- 
cations to music dealers, but the 
Theodore Presser Co. is continually 
called upon to furnish, from its 
large stock, publications whose pub- 
lishers are unknown to dealers. In 
this way we materially assist our 
dealer friends in giving satisfactory 
service to their patrons. 

In order to handle the many 
orders of this nature which we re- 
ceive, it is necessary to utilize the 
services of quite a few clerks. It 
frequently happens, however, that. 
dealers send us special delivery or 
telegram requests for publications 
of other companies. All such spe- 
cial dealer orders are handled by 
Mr. Louis A. Laemmel. 

His 40 years of experience in the 
music business have well equipped 
Mr. Laemmel for this important 
service, and, in addition to filling 
these special orders, he: gives per- 
sonal attention to the messengers 
of dealers in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, who make calls upon the 
large and varied Presser stock. He 
began his career in the music busi- 
ness with Orrin Rogers in 1885, 
later going to the J. E. Ditson Com- 
pany. In 1911 the Ditson concern, 
then a branch of the Oliver Ditson 
Co., was closed, and Mr. Laemmel 
joined the Theodore Presser Co. at 
that time. He has since become 
one of the most faithful and most 
industrious members of the Presser 
organization, and is a highly valu- 
able member of the Trade Dept. 


—SrqSsessp 
Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 


SS SS SS Se SS So) 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT 4, <i (Negro) 
THE HALF O'’ MB KINGDOM, (Irish Dialect) 
Hats. - < a . ic . _. (Humorous) 
KEEP A SMILIN’. . ‘ . . (Inspirational) 
‘THE LADIES’ AID ‘ . . r (Humorous) 
TH®H LADY WHO Lives NExT Door (Humorous) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
: (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLE. Fi % ri 
TONY ON DA PHONE 4 c 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 

In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35c. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Cor.ection,” $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT, 73 CHICAGO 


The most complete opera book | 
ever published 


1001 NIGHTS 
OF OPERA 


By Frepericxk H. Marrens 


An account of the sto- 
ries and music of over 
1509 operas and ballets. 
An opera encyclopedia, 
story book, and histor- 
ical study. Invaluable 
for reference? 


Price $3.50 
At Book and Music Stores 


D. ApPLETON 
& CoMPANY 


35 West 32nv STREET 
NEW YORK 


Advertisement 
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(Continued from page 247) 


“Singing,” a new voice magazine, edited 
by Alfred Human, is welcomed by Tun Erupp 
to the circle of Musical Magazines. The pub- 
lication is fresh and interesting, it filis a 
peculiar need, and has our heartiest wishes 
for a long and successful career. 


The Concordia Society of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, won first place in the 
contest of the Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica, held in the Metropolitan Auditorium of 
New York on. February 6th. Second place 
fell to the Guido Chorus of Buffalo. 


Fighting Fires By Radio is a future 
possibility as a result of recent experiments 
in New York where a gas flame was extin- 
guished by the vibrations of a tuning fork. 
Each building may in the future have its 
“pitch” properly registered so that a sereech 
from the proper siren will extinguish a fire 
therein. 


The Associated Glee Clubs of New 
York gave a remarkable concert on February 
6th, at the Seventy-first Armory, when twelve 
hundred men sang under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. The movement has gained 
such momentum that it is predicted that there 
will be a nation wide organization of men’s 
singing societies. 


The New Civie Auditorium of Los 
Angeles, California, was dedicated on Jan- 
uaty 31, by a gala performance of “Aida” by 
the San Carlo Opera Company. The new 
room, with its stage adapted to concert, opera 
or civic meetings, is one of the best in the 
entire country and seats sixty-five hundred 
people. 


Emile Paladilhe, the well known French 
composer, born at Montpellier in 1844, is 
reported to have died recently in Paris. He 
won the Grand Priv de Rome in 1860; and 
after several unlucky attempts at writing 
for the stage, his opera ‘Patrie,” adapted 
from Sardou’s play, had a great success. 


Schubert’s Romantic Opera “Fiera- 
bras” had what was virtually a world 
premiére at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie of 
Brussels, late in February. Though writ- 
ten on the commission of Barbaja, in 1828, it 
was never presented during the lifetime of 
the composer, nor had it had a complete per- 
formance since that time, till given in the 
Belgium capital. 


Boieldieuw’s “La Dame Blanche” was 
revived at the Opéra Comique of Paris, in 
January, in celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its composition and has been 
having a successful run, L’Hcho de Paris say- 
ing that it “has lost none of its charm and 
freshness.” 


The Royal Court Orchestra of Stock- 
holm is preparing to celebrate its four hun- 
dredth anniversary with a musical festival. 
The orchestra was established in the reign 
of King Gustavus Vasa, the founder of mod- 
ern Sweden, and it has had since 1526 a con- 
tinuous existence under various forms of 
patronage. 


The Salzburg Festival is to take place 
from August 5th to 29th. Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute” and “Abduction from the Seraglio,” 
Johann Strauss’s ‘Fledermaus’? and Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” are announced 
for presentation. 


Henri Verbrugghen has been re-engaged 
for another period of three years as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


The Late Queen Mother Margherita 
of Italy was an accomplished organist as 
well as a great devotee to the King of In- 
struments, She was long a pupil of the 
great Pilippo Capocci, organist of the church 
of St. John Lateran. An organ was espe- 
cially installed in the Royal Palace at Rome 
for Her Majesty’s personal use. 


Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” had _ its 
American premiére at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on the evening of February 14. As a real 
valentine to the composer, it seems to have 
restored him ‘‘to his former high favor in these 
precincts.” It was given at a concert of the 
International Composers Guild, under the 
baton of Leopold Stokowski, and with four 
recognized modern composers, Germaine Tail- 
leferre, Alfredo Casella, Georges Enesco and 
Carlos Salzedo seated humbly at pianos in 
the orchestra, and well known singers stand- 
ing behind music racks (like so many mere 
musicians!), all giving themselves seriously 
to the interpretation of Stravinsky’s voice- 
piano-and-pereussion orchestration. The bal- 
let is a symbolie depiction of a Russian wed- 
ding ceremony, but was this time given a 
purely concert performance. 


- 


LEARN TO TUNE PIANOS 


AT HOME 


DURING 
SPARE WW 
Time ((S 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phone, 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


—— 
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Premium 
Workers 

The following very desirable rewards 
for new Erupe Music Macazine subserip- 
tions are yours without any cash outlay. 
Any music lover, student or teacher, not 
already an Ewupe subscriber will be glad 
to hand you a subscription for Erupr 
Music Macazine if the publication is 
properly presented. Considering the splen- 
did music in each issue which in twelve 
numbers would cost far in excess of the 
small subscription price, $2.00, it is not 
difficult to convince anyone what a wonder- 
ful investment a year’s subscription to the 
Erupe Music Macazine means to any 
music enthusiast. 

We will give the following standard 
merchandise for the number of new sub- 
scriptions designated— 

Sterling Silver Powder Boxw—with com- 
pact, rouge and lip stick. Two subscrip- 
tions. i 

Tooth Brush Holder—white celluloid. 
One subscription. 

Instant Service Salt and Pepper Sifter 
—no shaking, press the button and the 
sifter does the rest. One subscription. 

Ladies’ Envelope Change Purse—very 
popular and handy for pocket or bag. 
One subscription. 

Siv-Hook Key Purse—black or brown 
cowhide, each key instantly available for 
service. One subscription. 

Friendship-Pin—solid 
pearls, safety catch. 


gold, with four 
Two subscriptions. 
Cuff Buttons—chased, gold filled. One 
subscription. 

Bar Pin—solid rose gold, with safety 
catch. Two subscriptions. 


Sterling Silver Thimble—one subscrip- 
tion. 

Child's Locket and Chain—with pearl 
setting. One subscription. 

Leather Case with Folding Shoe Horn 
ond Buttonhook—you will find one of these 
convenient for overnight visits. One sub- 
scription. 


Leather Vanity Case—with mirror and, 


bone comb; just the thing for bobbed- 
heads. One subscription. 


Send post card for premium catalog, 
showing many other desirable rewards. . 


Unavoidable Delay in 
Delivery of ‘‘Etudes’’ 

We have been disappointed during. the 
past two months because of the unavoid- 
able delay in the delivery of Erupr Music 
Macazine. We ask our subscribers to bear 
with us and have every assurance from our 
mechanical department that beginning 
with the April issue, delays will be a thing 
of the past. If, however, any copies have 
gone astray, a post card to the Circula- 
tion Department giving us the date of the 
missing number will receive careful and 


immediate attention. 


RANE INTE 5 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR _ REFERENCE 
o™ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~> =~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


| 
| 


to the “‘Sesqu 
e 


States are planning to attend 


from June to December next. 


Company your headquarters. 
if desired. 
ticable way. 


OU will 
The : Y Giant 


that we are 


150 Years heart of 
iq 


oO} 
Amcrican Independence 


_ When You Come 


HOUSANDS «and thousands of 


people from all parts of the United 


Sesqui-Centennial of the Declaration 
of Independence which will be held in 
Philadelphia, “the Cradle of Liberty,” 


\ HEN you come we want you to make the Theodore Presser 


Meet your friends here. 
You will be welcome and will find experienced, cour- 
teous attendants ready to give you information and other help. 


E want you to see the establishment founded by Theodore 

Presser, the largest music publishing business in the world, and 
the largest musical magazine in the world, now scheduled for still 
| greater expansion in every direction. 


customers at a distance have been so intimate 


Summer personally hundreds of old friends, 
whose letters have been coming to us for years, 
but whom we have never seen. 


"THE Theodore Presser Store is right in the 


Philadelphia, only a short distance from the 
best Hotels and the Railroad Stations. 


1° 


the 


Independence Hall 


Have your mail addressed here 
Let us serve you in every prac- 


find a hearty welcome at 1712 
Street, as our relations with our 


looking forward to meeting this 


the newer business section of 


THEODORE PRESSER CO, °"33"""S “THE ETUDE Music Magazine” 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisement 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 

FOR SALE—A yery fine old *Cello—‘*Genu- 
ine’ George Gemunder. For price and par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Theo. M. Baumann, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE—One complete Sherwood Mu- 
sie School Course of Piano Music. Very rea- 
sonable, «\ddress L. T., care of Irupe. 

FOR SALE—Two Virgil Claviers, in good 
condition. P. L. Moore, 1716 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 

KOR SALE—Progressive Series of Music 
Lessons. Complete, $75.00. C. L., care of 
TTUDE. 

FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tation in Western educational centre. Box 
C. I. K., care of Hrupn. EAE 

FOR SALE—Clavier, in good condition ; 
price $25.00. Mrs. E. B. Miller, 1859 BE. 77th 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS reyised and pre- 
pared for publication, Stanley 1. Reiff, Mus. 
Bac., Lansdowne, Penna. 


CORRESPONDENCE HAR 

COMPOSI'TION—Simple, practica 
under personal instruetion of Dr. 
substitute teachers. Small month] 
Musical manuscripts corrected. 

posed, send poem, price reasonable. 
for prospectus, Alfred Wooler, 

171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N, 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscr 
Band and Orchestra arranging. 
guaranteed instruction in Harm 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milw: 
Chicago, Ill. 


R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER A 


RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa. Manu 
ranged for publication. Melodies h 
Manuscripts revised. Correspondei 
cited. : 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYT 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Mo 
tures,’”’ a complete guide and refer 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Line 


HARMONY CORRESPONDEN 
STRUCTION, 50 cents a lesson. 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARR 


piano, vocal, orchestra. Send 
melody. UU. O. Sontag, 1802 Ches 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


VERY EASY 


Cat. No. Price 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen 


Bugbee $0.30 


16879 Dreaming Poppies.Spaulding ,.80 
7664 Turtle Doves..... Engelmann 30 
16415 Beginning to Play..... Rolfe  .80 
| 6482 Airy Fairies....... Spaulding .380 
lo Vata, os) Peet scnmeten > keke Willy .80 


_ THEODORE PRESSER CO. ~ 


A Few Excellent First Grade Teaching Pie 


EASY 
Cat. No, 
6634 Tife and Drum Brigade 
Spauldin 
16578 Cradle Croon....-Strickland 
2262 lour Leaf Clover Waltz 
Engelmann 
11165 Come and Play.......Sewall 
16452 . Waymaking (ince eaees Slater: 
16338 The Big Bass Singer...Rolfe 


o* st PHILADELPHIA, 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of An 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and E 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’”’ are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple ry 


Any of the works named may be had for examination, 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 6 
ORGAN 


TR OTMAIICES ciraiy. ic cattertele aya getel Zitterbart 
ANTHEM 
(a) God’s Peace is Peace 
Etermall “tpraaion: cee vee Grieg 
(jeThe- Lord Reigneth: v3.21 Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Search Me, O God (Duet, Mez. S. 
ATVs “EB a\s wayne eae ecaieeatene teen Marks 
ORGAN 
Alleluia! Alleluia! ....... Armstrong 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 6th 
ORGAN : ibe 
Evening -Devotion ..-...... Williams 
ANTHEM 
’ (a) Lord Now Lettest Thou 
Thy Servant Depart in 


Peacesamenenir) ciao remeere Douty 
(b) The Strife is O’er......Hosmer 
OFFERTORY 
Then They That Feared the 
Lorde (SoloseAy) aes. om Hosmer 
ORGAN : 
Maniiettoiam Gite sy.cneeataene oe Galbraith 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 13th 
ORGAN 
Be ecietciicrat teats Tschaikowsky 


(a) O, That I Had Wings 
Mike a Dove. 6... ssa MHCLON 
(b) The Homeland........Schnecker 
OFFERTORY F 
Man Reavy ete (SGlosn cls) ammererte Baines 
RGAN 


Allegro con Spirito 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 13th 
ORGAN 


Tietle\. ey. 0 3's ws woken Vieuxtemps 
ANTHEM 
(a) Magnificat in E Flat...... Terry 
(b) Jesus, the Very Thought 
Of Phee ge sect teranetes Roberts 
OFFERTORY 
Just as I Am (Duet, A. and 
SA) oi see arden AOS Martin 
ORGAN 


Triumphal! Marchesmancnn sone erat 


Our retail prices are alway 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 
ORGAN ; 
Under the Leaves.... 
ANTHEM a 
(a) Thou Wilt Keep Him i 
Perfect’ Peace’ .<,.0m 


OFFERTORY BE 
Father of Mercies (Solo, S.) 
Gluck 

ORGAN f 
Processional March ..... | 


ORGAN 
Vesper Bells) see 
ANT 


(a) Ye Shall Go Out with | 

Joy ee ce 
(b) It is a Good Thing to G 
Thanksiseamtensenten oe 


OFFERTORY i 
Some Sweet Day, (Solo, B.) | 
io 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE. 


BAS MAE 


ORGAN : 
Recessional” (amen nae nae re 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE. 
ORGAN 


Melody in weary | 
ANTHEM bd 
(a) O, Be Joyful in the or 


wl 
(6): The *Grogsiteennnss yar 
OFFERTORY | oi 
I'm a lee (Duet, S. an} 
Bee at Pacey | 
Postlude teGaierarents terete 


Twilight Reverie -a...5cam B 
ANTHEM : % 
(a) O How Amiable.... 
(b) Lead, Kindly Light . 
OFFERTORY ’ 
Lead Us, O Father (Trio, 4} 
A. andieD Risse ame ee 
ORGAN re ‘ao Aaa 
Marche Moderne a 


Bee 


= 


tmmer, Jean had gone to visit 
Wother in a dear, big old house 
jntry. Though there were no 
lay with, there were a thou- 
6 be done in the country that 
in, especially to one like Jean, 
the city the rest of the year, 
ber, Jean started to take 
Like many another. boy 
very eager and happy to 
d that no one would have 

‘tice. But before many 
d the novelty had worn 
it routine of practicing 
enthusiasm. She would 
piece for two or three 
would start complain- 
at old piece! I can’t 

ugly, anyway !” 
ed steadily, she would 
ogress. Miss Elson 
for the best work, 
ay. Work done by 
y finished. 


id the visit to grand- 
no piano there, and 
to have to practice] 
keep up her music 
said Mother. But 


to be taken in 
were cherries and 
rom the lower 
Id trees in the 


y and cold, and 
must stay in to- 
yourself.” 

big rooms. She 
y-books to read. 
pictures in the 
rw lonesome she 


‘irs to the big, 
ere and in the 
ws. But Jean 
noticed at 


She ap- 


gee 
ar Za 


By Patricia Rayburn 


preached it. Why, it was a—a tiny, old- 
fashioned piano! 

How nice! She could try over her 
Bunny, and The Dancing Daisy Fields, 
and as much as she could remember of 
Dolly’s Good Night Song. “How I wish 
I had my music book here!” she said, to 
herself. 

Far from being unhappy at finding this 
little old piano, she was glad. It would 
help to pass the time. 

Downstairs she ran. “Oh, Mamma and 
Grandma! There’s a piano in the attic! 
Whose is it?” 

Mamma looked puzzled, but Grandma 
replied: “IJ had forgotten we had it. It ts 
one your mother had when she was a little 
girl. It is all out of tune and nobody ever 
played on it, so I had it taken up there out 
of the way.” © 

“Oh, Grandma, please open it!” 

Mother was astonished. “I thought you 
were the little girl who didn’t like her 
music?” 

“Ves, I do! And I want to try over my 
pieces.” : : 

Up to the attic they went. The old 
piano was opened and dusted. It was 
badly out of tune and several keys wouldn’t 
work. Jean’s mother thought that, as the 
tone was so bad, it would be best not to 
let her play on it, but she begged hard. 

Jean played her four little pieces over 
and over again. For the first time, she 
found how much fun and pleasure can be 
gotten out of playing the piano. 

Jean and her mother went home a week 
or so later. Then it was that Jean appre- 
ciated the lovely big piano in her home, 
with the fine, clear tone, so different from 
the tinkle, tinkle of the little piano in 
grandmother’s attic. 


Club Cornet 


Dear Junior EtTupeE: 

I have been interested in reading the 
letters in the Junior Erupe department. 

Last year we organized a music club 
and called it the “Treble Clef Club.” We 
gave an interesting program before the 
high school. It was a Japanese program, 
and we used piano piece, songs and drills 
of a Japanese character, dressed in Jap- 
anese costumes. This year we are plan- 
ning a Spanish program. 


Our club meets the first Wednesday in 


each month, and we study two composers 
and two modern musicians at each meeting. 
Our object is to raise the standard of 
music in our town. Our motto is: “Always 
ready and willing.” 

We like the idea of the club corner, and 
hope it will continue. 
From your friend, 

Marian Humrureys (Age 13), 

, (Secretary) Indiana. 


et 
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Dpar JUNIOR Erupp: 

I shall be extremely thankful if you will 
please publish this letter in the JuNiok Erupn 
page, as there is something I want to say to all 
your little readers who have been so kind as 
to answer my letter in the last May issue, 
1924. I have received so many letters that it 
seems impossible to answer all. And will you 
please tell the Junior readers that Hong-Kong 
is by no means a typical Chinese place. It is 
a semi-Huropean colony. Iam a Chinese, but a 
Westernized one, and I am 17 years old. Your 
Magazine is a wonderful book. It is no wonder 
it has touched far-off China. Thanking you 
very much. Your friend, 

NELLIP CHpNALLOY (Age 17), 
P. T. O., Hong-Kong, ‘China. 


Question Box 


Dpar JUNIOR ETupn: 

This is my first letter to the Hrupp and I 
hope I will soon see it in print. I love music 
and sometimes I find it hard to believe that 
some people grumble when they hear the piano 
playing. I enjoy the privilege of having a 
good music teacher. Ballina is a large town 
and there is some beautiful scenery around it. 
I am getting Tap Ervupn for quite a long while 
and needless to say enjoy it immensely. A 
great friend of mine is very interested in THD 
Prupg, although she does not get it. 

Your Friend, 
Mary McMonactin (Age 11), 
Ballina, Co. Mayo, 
Ireland. 


Who Said Neat ? 


You know, one of the conditions for 
winning prizes in the Junior Etude con- 
tests is to he neat. Some, of course, are 
really quite neat. Some are fairly so, and 
some are—well,-just terrible! - 


Fanaa te grsy 


Bean toe | Eshide 


deme Ceara, Pak 


And as some of you wn-neat people do 
not seem to know what neatness means, 
the Junior Etude is going to show you 
something pretty. This is a photogrcph 
of a letter that came from England. 
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i n Lighter Style 
In ts First Position 
For VioLIn AND PIANO 
By FRANZ DRDLA 


World famed for his “Souvenir” and “Serenade” 
Title Price 
AVA TINA. = 52~- bo. -cpe= 2 40 


DANCE CAPRICE . 35 
4 22732 VALSE RUSTIQUE.. 55 
| 22733 TARANTELLA..............- 3 


Published by 


Theo. Presser Co., Philada., Pa. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupve will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original essay or story and answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for essay or story this month 
“The Minuet”. Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or girl 
under 15 years of age may compete whether 
a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must be received at 
the Juntor Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut 
St, Philadelphia, before April 20. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the July issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner of paper. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper 
do this on each sheet. Do not put puzzles 
and essays on the same sheet. Do not use 
typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST IN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

What I like best in music is good technic. 
Many people can play runs fairly well, but few 
can play them perfectly. My teacher, a very 
fine artist, is a man with very brilliant tech- 
nic. To me, when any one has a fine technic, 
it shows that practice made it. It did not fall 
from the sky to the balls of their fingers. Many 
people are able to play chords, but to find one 
who has the ability to play runs and scales 
correctly, is what I call “over the mountain.’ 
How delighted we are if we see a person sit at 
the piano and play a piece with lovely smooth 
runs, without jumping the keys. It does my 
soul good. Does it yours? 

Gracr CorDIA Murray (Age 14), 
New York. 


WHAT I LIKE BEST IN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

The study of harmony is what I like best 
in music, because it mentally clears the way in 
piano and organ work. Music is built on har- 
mony. A composer is required to bave full 
knowledge of it before he can compose. Every- 
thing in music must have a form as definite 
as an essay in English composition. Har- 
mony has helped me so much that I would 
not be without it. I understand what I am 
playing. It has helped me in sight reading, 
transposing and ear training. It seems to me 
that to hear music and not understand it 
structure is like a man partly blind trying t \ 
see a beautiful picture. The three great fac; 
tors in musical composition are melody, 
th¥thm and hafmony, pane three ae in- 
cluded in the sing ef harm 


DNA Kanes, (ARG AO 5 


WHAT I LIKE BEST ABOUT MUSIC 


Music offers such a great variety of likeable 
things that it sometimes is hard to make a 
choice, and I don’t think there is anyone who 
does not enjoy it in some way. What I like 
best about music is that it educates and re- 
fines the mind; it makes a person popular and 
wins a host of friends. Everyone loves music 
and if one is able to play any kind of instru- 
ment there is no feeling of being friendless 
and lonesome, for music has the power of 
drawing crowds of people wherever one hap- 
pens to play, and listening to it always puts a 
feeling of well-being in one’s heart. 

MeLviIn C. Ecxugey (Age 14), 
! Virginia. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in January 


Anna Fay Sutphin, Florence Skeels, Camilla 
J. Roy, M. E. Forney, Charlotte Campbell, 
Janice Kennedy, Gladys Sargent, Ruth Stevens, 
Selma Richter, Katherine Kamper, Helen 
Barkmer, Helen Estabrook, Eleanor Scott, 
Ruth Warman, Ola K. Dinny, Evelyn Perkins, 
Hattie L. Eckley, Ethel Hartman. X 


Deak JUNIOR BTUDE: 


This is my first letter to the Erupr and I 
hope it will be printed. I have been taking 
the Ercpg for six years. I am fifteen years 
old and in the tenth grade in the school and 
the fifth in music. 

I live in a small mining town, which has 
recently been organized as a city, in northern 
Michigan. Our winters are very long and 
cold. There are many beautiful lakes and 
rivers here, and beautiful islands in the 
lakes. The shores are bordered with cot- 
tages, where people spend the summer. We 
have a nice school, too, and nearly a thou- 
eo pupils. Our little eity is very proud 
of it. 

From your friend, 
MADELINE ViLAS (Age 15), 
Mich. 


TUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Puzzle Corner 


Puzzle 


Number your alphabet from one to 
twenty-six. Each of the following num- 
bers represents a letter, which when cor- 
rectly placed will give the name of a 
famous composer. When arranged on the 
dots, the word reading down will be an 
important musical term. 

13-15-26- 1-18-20 

19- 3- §8-21- 2- 5-18-20 

13-15-26- 1-18-20 

23- 1- 5-14- 5-18 

19- 3- 8-21-13- 1-14-14 

3- 8- 

8- 1 


AAA 


Aw 


——- > 


Answer to Puzzle in January 
1, Violin—linnet. - 2, Piano—anon. 3, Cor 
net—nettle. 4, Horn—ornate. 5, Trumpet— 
petunia, 6—Several answers fit number six, 
as, Trumpet—petrol; helicon—condor; or- 
gan—gannett; organ—gander ; horn—ornith, 


Prize Winners of January Puzzle 


Margaret Chamberlain, age 12, Illinois. 
Gretchen Kohler, age 13, ‘South Dakota. 
Selma Richter, age a3 3, Maryland, 


Honorable Mention for January Puzzles: 


Gladys Frederick, Ruth Worman, Helen Es- 
tabrook, Francesca Mall, Doris Seaulau, Juni- 
etta Perra, Estelle Devine, Elizabeth Roatz, 
Josephine Davis, Camilla J. Roy, Francis 
Slavin, Frances Kraft, Margaretta Mullin, 
Henri Sibsky, Velma Smith, Marion Smith, 
Jackson Martin, Jean Bellman, Isabel Born- 
stein, Helen Hillman, 


Question Box 
Dear Junior Erupe: 
What must. I do to attain a true interest 
and enthusiasm in my music? I find it 
very difficult to concentrate and practice. 


I play in public a great deal, and play fairly 


difficult pieces; but I am sure I could play 


miich better if I could only cultivate a love 


far practicing. I leve musie with all my 
heart, but I am living in a beautiful aui- 
of-deer country and leve sports, and alse 
have many interests in schoo! besides my 
music, I khepe yeu can help me. 

J. B. (Age 15), 


Canada. , 


Answer—It often happens that a lack 
of incentive causes a lack of interest in 
practice; but as you have, as you say, the 
incentive of frequently playing in public, 
there must be another cause of your lack 
of interest. 

Perhaps you are really trying to do too 
many things—school affairs, out-door 
sports, and music—all at once, and con- 
sequently you are tired physically. 

Close your piano. Do not under any 
condition open it for a week; but stay 
out of doors. You will be so glad when 
the week is up and you can get back to 
your music that it will become a new 
pleasure to you, and you will take it up 
with renewed interest. Memorize all your 
pieces, so that you need never use notes 
when playing in public. 


I have a hand 
And fingers five. 
A left one and a ant 
And there are lots: 
Of things to do J 
To keep them busy, Teite. 
But if my hands 
And fingers five 
Would practice all they could, 
Te a learn to play 
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postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


Time of clean, fresh beauty coming into homes, as 
well as gardens. Time of color harmonies. Time of ren- 
ovation, of change and improvement. 


With the Alabastine colorcard, you can choose the 
loveliest tints and colors for the different rooms whose 
walls need decorating—certain of pleasing results, with 
Nature’s tints. 


With genuine Alabastine (and it is never genuine 
unless it comes in the package pictured on this page, 
with Cross and Circle printed in Red) you are certain, 
td, of the utmost economy commensurate with good 
tasté., No substitute can duplicate this package—any 
more than it could duplicate 
Alabagtine results. So insist 
on thegenuine. 


irface. On plaster, 
paint, burlap, can- 


ewAlabastine on any sae SY Me a. 


OfGEe ial 


vas, or even old wall paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures, and contains no aniline dyes. Just mix 
Alabastine with cold or warm water. It won’t rub off 
if properly applied. 

When unusual tints are desired, combine standard 


Alabastine colors. When lighter colors are desired, 
add white Alabastine. 


Ask your dealer for the latest Alabastine colorcard, 
and as soon as possible advise him what colors you 
require. Insist on genuine Alabastine, to save yourself 
the disappointing results of using a makeshift instead 
of Alabastine. Signed—Alabastine Company, 702 

; Grandville Road, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
Es x * * 


For latest styles in wall colors, write 
Miss Ruby Brandon, Home Betterment 
Specialist, care Alabastine Company, 
Grand Rap Michie 
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